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I HAD known Blaise Cendrars only for a short time But 
he doesn’t take long to make fhends, doubtless because he 
has mixed with so many people of all sorts and conditions 
He invited me to call on him at Le Tremblay His letter, 
hkc all the other letters I received from lum later, ended 
with three words ‘My friendly hand’ 

I went to see him one Sunday He came forward to 
meet me a thick-set man, with a bnck-colourcd com- 
plexion, shod in clogs and weanng a beret His white 
Pomeraman, Volga, trotted at his heels 
It was cold, and a log fire flared beyond the fireplace 
An iron table was crowded with a score of potted flowers 
and plants The lid of a portable typewnter lay on the floor 
It was covered with labels of Indian and Brazihan hotels 
Cendrars went off, and came back with more wood and 
a bottle of Calvados He cleared away some newspapers 
and produced agarettes 

A publisher had suggested tihat he should edit a senes of 
‘lives’ of adventure! s At this time the slump was only 
just starting, and nobody took the wainings of the Marxists 
senously In publishing, the fashion was all for scries, all 
for ‘novelized lives’ Wnters ransacked dictionancs of 
biography in the hope of unearthing a grain of glory, a 
shred of immortality, m one page or another 
In the case of many waters, this was merely a pretext for 
fleeing from the present, wluch they found unthinkable 
because they could neither sum it up nor even think about 
It Everybody chose his subject to suit his self-conceit So- 
and-so, being a Cathohe, lusted after Raane Somebody 
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else, simply and solely because he was a White Russian, 
fastened upon Dostoievsky. 

Cendrars felt that, where ‘lives’ were concerned, it was 
most worth while to narrate those of men who had spent 
theirs without bothering about books and music. The 
series he was going to edit was to be called Hotheads. The 
first volume was to be devoted to A1 Capone. 

Sticking a match-box between the stump of Ws right 
arm and his side, Cendrars struck a match and lit a ciga- 
rette. Then he suggested that I should write a ‘life’ of 
some Russian adventurer. I agreed, in principle. 

Cendrars has all a boy’s weakness for adventurers : ‘Fif- 
teen men on the dead man’s chest, Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle 
of rum’ ; pirates and slavers and all that sort of thing. But, 
since he was a boy, he has lived among redskins and 
travelled in Michael Strogoff’s footsteps. 

I agreed to his suggestion, as I say. Cendrars laid his one 
hand, his friendly hand, on my shoulder, and I left him to 
his typewriter, his dog, and his growing of hyacinths and 
tulips. 

Then I started looking for my Russian adventurer. I 
consulted books and acquaintances. They displayed before 
me a chequer-board of monks and bankers, diplomats and 
double-crossers. I had soon exhausted the list, from Azef 
to Rasputin. To be sme, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury there was Fedor Tolstoy, known as ‘the American’, 
nailed to Pushkin’s complete works by an epigram. Then, 
just before the War, there was Savin, an Army subaltern 
who became a famous crook and king of a Pacific island. 
But they didn’t interest me. I was bent on writing about 
the present. 

Then I thought about Ungern. 

I asked cautious questions. I learnt nothing, except 
that everybody knew his name. 

‘ What do you think of the show?’ somebody asked me 
at an exhibition of pictures. 
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‘Did you ever hear anything about Ungem^’ 

‘There was a lot of talk about him in Canton at the 
time when I was there ’ 

‘How’s your brother'*’ somebody else asked me, handing 
me a cup of tea 

‘You’ve been in Harbin, haven’t you^’ I rephed ‘Did 
you ever hear the name of Ungern^’ 

‘Who hasn’t heard it^’ 

‘My dear comrade,’ I asked somebody else again, ‘you 
fought in the civil war in Siberia, didn’t you^ I suppose 
you must have met Ungem, eh^’ 

‘I heaid a lot about him, but nothing defimte You 
see, I did my soldienng in Vladivostok and on the coast ’ 
I couldn’t glean the smallest pointer There was not 
even a legend, not even a myth, about Ungem All I had 
to go on was a tone of voice here, a shrug of the shoulders 
there 

I went back to Cendrars empty-handed 

‘I’m going to write a “life” of Ungem,’ I told him 

‘Who’s he’’ 

‘A White general who fought the Bolsheviks in the 
Far East and retreated into Mongoha after his side’s 
defeat ’ 

That was precisely all I knew about Ungem 
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SUCH was the start of my pursuit of the man 
He kept on escaping me He confused the c at.ilogucs of 
books in the hbranes He muddled up th(‘ addiessts of 
people who had once known him He .ifllu l( d some of 
them with loss of memory He struck othcis diMd foi 
example, ‘Pnnee’ Tumbair-Mahnovski, who was IclUd by 
paralysis and shot bmsclf in a Nice hospital He allowed 
no one to identify him. 

During the year 1930, that tuin-talile of piospcrity, 
from Vincennes to the National Library, liom tlic Cllimc sc 
Legation to Montmartre taverns where Russian taxi- 
drivers slumped on benches after their night’s woik, 111 
that Pans where everything was ambiguous and tiansu nt, 
along streets strewn with newspapeis and oraiige-|)e< I, I 
persisted m following up the trail of a man who luul luited 
and exterminated Bolsheviks ten years before, scvi'ii 01 
eight thousand miles away to tlie east 
One day I went to sec a fnend of mine 'I’he difh 1 ( lu ( 
in our ages — ^he was just twice mine- gave him some 
authonty over me He took advantage of it to ttxu h nn: 
my busmess m terms so posiUve that they dism«iyed me 
‘Ungern?’ he said ‘Why Ungern, I ask you^ Really, 

I can’t see any interest in him Why don’t you wiite a 
life” of Stendhal'* Have a cigarette Oi, il you don’t 
fancy Stendhal, what about Dostoievsky!* A set tons study, 

I mean In six months you could read up in the National 
Library everythmg that has been written about Stendhal 
Here’s a match ’ 
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‘I’m going to write a “life” of Ungern,’ I replied 

smoothly. 

‘Oh, but you can’t, you know ! Do you really insist on 
^ting about an adventurer, and a Russian adventurer, 
too? You do? Then you needn’t hesitate. I’ve got the 
yery man for you. Azef ! I’ll bet you never thought about 
jjijn. But he’s quite obvious. Just think of the man’s life, 
Qj- rather his different lives : member of the central com- 
mittee of the Socialist Revolutionary Party ; agent-provo- 
caUur of genius; friend of Savinkov the Terrorist and 
Guerassimov, head of the Okhrana; and who died in 
Germany like any little provincial tradesman. Paris is 
bursting with people who knew him.’ 

‘But I haven’t yet met anybody who knew Ungern,’ I 
put in persuasively. ‘You’ve talked to me about a friend 
of yours who lived in Vladivostok during the civil war. 
Couldn’t you write to him?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter about Ungern, now that you’ve chosen 

Azef’ 

‘I’ve chosen Ungern,’ said I, diffidently, ‘and, if you’d 
be good enough to write to your friend, you’d be doing 
me a great service.’ 

‘I’m not going to write to anybody,’ he growled. ‘No, 
thanks, not for me. You smoke too much.’ 

Ten days later he sent me a letter from his friend. By 
yray of marking his disapproval, he did not even enclose 
bis compliments with it. Half-way through, it read as 
follows : 

‘I now come to “Bloody Baron Ungern” — for so every- 
body in the Far East called him. It goes without saying 
that, when I was living in Eastern Siberia, I could not 
help hearing about this legendary person. Besides, I learnt 
something about him through a young man who had 
been an officer first with Semionov and then with Ungern. 
I recall part of what he told me. 

‘Ungern was the most dashing of atamans — a regular 
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dare-devil He was a man of great parts, not a petty 
bngand, a type which flourished at the lime Beyond ques- 
tion, he was highly gifted, and he chenshed lofty ambi- 
tions There is every reason to believe that he was ccren- 
tne This was partly explained by the fact that he had 
suffered the most grievous misfortunes If I remember 
nghdy, his wife had been raped and tortured to de<Uh 
by the Bolsheviks 

‘At one period (1920-21^) he was de facto Governor of 
Mongoha, and it was even said that he meant to man h 
on Pekin He had good fnends among the lamas I h w<is 
even alleged to have embraced Buddhism In any t ase, he 
showed a marked preference for that religion, piobalily 
because of his weakness for mysticism At the s<ime time, 
he was a regular Onental despot Killing a man (ami* 
as easily to him as smoking a cigarette 
‘In the end, he took to suspecting everybody of Bol- 
shevism, or some sort of intrigue against him, and stai ted 
getting nd of his acolytes one <iftcr the other Unitilain 
about what the morrow might bring forth, his htntenants 
handed him over to the Reds The Bolsheviks, after a 
parody of a tnal, lost no time in dispatching him ad padns 
For long, however, the populace icfuscd to belii've that 
Ungem was dead People declared that he had be< n seen, 
sometimes here, sometimes there 
‘I’m very sorry that’s all I can tell you . ’ 

I had rarely read a more indefinite letter Theie was 
only one date, spread over at least two years 'I'herc was 
only one topographical reference, covering an are<i of ihiee 
and a-half milhon square kilometres There were no names 
There were no facts Everything was tentative, with 4I 
great profusion of ‘probablys’ and ‘perhapses’ 

I got a yellow folder, wrote ‘Baron U S ’ on it, and 
put the letter inside, 

A httle later I went to see a girl friend with whom I 
was vaguely in love Mane Anne was unaware of the 
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fact I should have liked nothing belter than keeping quiet 
in her presence, but 1 had to go on talking to her all 
the lime She kept in touch with everything I was doing 
Still, I hadn’t managed to meet her more than a dozen 
times in two years I don’t like dealing in generalities 
When I liad exhausted the last quarter’s news, I used to 
fall back on memones, which is a thankless job for a man 
of twenty-six 

But this time I had a brand-new subject of conversa- 
tion 

Mane Anne was weanng grey It dawned on me that 
I had never noticed the colour of her eyes before 
‘I’m going to wiitc a book,’ I told her, first thing 
‘A book of essays?’ she asked 

As soon as she opened her mouth, dimples dug them- 
selves in her c hceks 

‘No A novel, or at least a semi-novel About a man 
who really lived ’ 

‘Who was he?’ 

‘You wouldn’t know him ’ 

‘But what was his name?’ 

‘Ungern Baion Ungern-Stcrnbeig ’ 

‘And what did he do?’ 

‘1 Ic fought in a civil war ’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘First in Sibena, then in Mongolia ’ 

‘When?’ 

‘In ’iq, ’ao, ’ 2 t ’ 

‘What was he like?’ 

‘Imagine’ — I paused for a moment or two — ‘imagine a 
Baltic Baron, belonging to a German family who had been 
Russified for several gcnciations Provincial nobility In 
the past, the Crusades, the Tcutomc Order, war against 
tlic Swedes and the Russians, and, in our own time’ — 
I hesitated again — ‘well, let’s say farming poultry and 
dairy No difference between the Baron and any wealthy 
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farmer, except for his title, the arms on his plates and 
dishes, and the mortgages on his estate ’ 

I tned to gam time 

‘The Baltic provinces are a flat, sandy distuct, which 
produces potatoes and blond men ’ 

‘And what about Ungern himsclP’ 

‘Weir — I waved my hand vaguely ‘imagine a shot!, 
blond man, arrogant just because he was shy, maim d (o 
the daughter of anothci hard-up baron a Pi ote sl.uit, like 
himself She had three miscarriages for every bath The 
two families had already intcimarncd several tarns ovei, 
and all of them were more or less lelated and mbttd 
Still, the couple had one or two thildrtn, blond, flaven- 
haired, and rickety They used to hunt c lows with stoni's, 
and get themselves smacked, with then heads b< tween 
their father’s knees and their h.i<.ksKhs in the .ui, foi 
playing with peasant children The Iknoa and tlu Baron- 
ess went to church, entertained then i datives, the paison, 
and the police commissioner, and ocCiisionally gave a 
mght’s lodging to a Cossack ollicct in (omuuuul ol a 
pumtive expedition ’ 

For the last few moments I had simply been maiking 
time I added 

‘I forgot to tell you that the Baion wore glasses ’ 

Mane Anne looked up at me Her eyes wiie a veiy 
dark brown, almost black 
‘And IS that alP’ 

‘Oh, no ' That’s barely the beginning ’ 

‘And what happened then'*’ 

‘What happened then was the Russian Revolution 
Peasant revolts Advance of the German troops Flight 
of the squires, great and small I'hc Ungerns took flight 
like everybody else The Baroness ’ 

All at once, I recalled a sentence m that letter. ‘His 
wife was raped and tortured to death by the Bolsheviks ’ 
Hastily, I went on 
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‘I'hcy abandoned then faim, their cattle, and their 
poultry They wont, I think, first to Petrograd, and then 
to Moscow The Russian Soualist Federal Soviet Repubhc 
was only two months old , but already it was so precocious 
that It was cutting its teeth and saying its first woids 
The bouigcoisio picdicted an early death foi it They 
piefcrred, howevei, to watch it fiom a distance A swaim 
of refugees made ,i rush foi the Ukraine and Siberia 
‘The Ungeins chose Sibeiia, thinking it safer because 
It was f.irthei away , oi else for the very good reason that, 
on the day of thou flight, the trams were running only 
towards the east 'I'luy set off, but tliat wasn’t the same 
thing as getting there Baroness Ungern became separated 
from he t husband After travelling foi several months, he 
found himself in the F,u East, between Harbin and Vladi- 
vostok fic was all by himself His wife was left behind 
in Soviet Russia Bc'twecn them were the Urals, a whole 
continent, and presently a fighting fiont There were no 
more mails, no more tiams ’ 

‘And what about the children'*’ Marie Anne inter- 
rupted me 

I had forgotten their very existence 
‘The children stayed with thar mother Ungem re- 
mained alone in a little piovincial town Around him 
embryo die tutors stalked the streets This was in autono- 
mous, democi atic Siberia Captain Michon, of the French 
Military Mission, undertook an inciuiry into the strength 
of the national forces on which reliance could be placed 
Obscure Japanese gave avrsxyj/en and got the low-down 
on plans Tlie Allies set about rationalizing the counter- 
revolution ’ 

I lit a ugarette. 

‘Ungem held himself aloof from all this fermentation. 
Perhaps he had a job in an office He still wore his 
glasses Weeks went by The civil war began One day 
Ungern received news of his wife . . ’ 
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Through the window I could see the Seme, dull and 
muddy, and a barge laden with anthracite and humidity 
I imagined that little blond man, not turning very pale, 
but with his hand trembling so much tliat he i ould not 
manage to settle his glasses on his nose 
‘A man he knew shghtly who had just anivcd from 
Moscow came and told him that his wile had bt < n killed 
In the indifferent tone of voice of a man who had lx i n 
travelhng for six weeks in a cattle-truck, he added that, 
to the best of his bchef. Baroness Ungern, liefoti' she was 
killed, had been raped and torluicd liy the Bolsheviks 
‘Ungem gave up trying to put on his glasses lie laid 
them down on the table Then he stood up, left his visitor 
where he was, and walked out into the street, bare-headed 
and without putting on his overcoat llis ghisses lay on 
the edge of the table two empty mbits united by a golel 
frame ’ 

‘And what about the children^’ asked Main Ann 
I waved them away, vaguely, sketchily I h.id loigotU'ii 
all about them again 

‘Then a new Ungern made his aiipeatance 11 is farm, 
his potatoes, his church-going, his glasses —all this went 
out of currency The Far East liad neve r hear d ol the little 
Baltic squire, but it trembled at the meie nanii* ol the 
“Bloody Baron” He was the most unemotional of killers, 
the most methodical of butchers Nobody lound nuucy 
in his short-sighted eyes Ungern was an o|)ponent ol' 
sudden death He fought the revolution by slu king knives 
mto people’s ears or beating them with slicks on then 
gemtal organs He invaded Mongolia, and made ready 
to march on Pekin 

A century or two earlier, he might havi' succc'edcd 
But, bang a bit of the Middle Ages who had strayed into 
a Sibena in a state of avil war, he was pine heel between 
the Tokio banks and the Red Army The golden Great 
Wall was kicked down by the baie-looted soldiers ol the 
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Year III Its collapse shattered windows from Canton to 
Vladivostok Ungem was found under a fragment of the 
rums, quiedy crushed to death ’ 

‘I hope,’ said Mane Anne, ‘that you’re going to wnte 
more simply than you talk ’ 

She paused for reflection When she spoke again, there 
was a pucker at the root of her nose 
‘Psychologically,’ she went on, ‘you may manage all 
nght But what about histoncally^ You’re not very 
definite, are you It’s not very clear where your story 
takes plac c, or when ’ 

‘In 1920 111 the Far East ’ 

‘It’s a long way off, the Far East To most of us it 
doesn’t mean much but Japan and China And 1920 is a 
long way off too What kind of place is this Mongoha 
of yours 

I sketched a liig circle in the air 
‘And what was the civil war hke^’ 

I ventured a vague smile 

Mane Anne stared at me thoughtfully A furrow was 
imprinted between her eyebrows 
‘You’ll have to say how Ungern dressed And whether 
he had a moustache or not ’ 

‘I sec him clean-shaven,’ I put in smoothly 
‘Perhaps he was But how did he become a generaP 
Where did he fight ^ And against whom^ He wasn’t all by 
himself, cither What were the names of his comrades^ 
At what time does it get dark m Mongolia^ Was Ungern 
a good horseman^ Did he like eating and drinbng^ Was 
he fond of women^ Did he smoke* There arc trees and 
birds in Sibcna What kind of trees, and what kind of 
birds^ Could Ungem speak MongoP And what became 
of his children'*’ 

Mane Anne worked herself up as she talked Her ques- 
tions straddled one another in disorder They raised a 
whirlwind of schoolboy memories, sentences out of text- 
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books, glimpses of photographs the Gobi dcscit is situ- 
ated— somewhere or other, the Mongol horseman and his 
mount. Comrades, the Sociahst Fatherland is m danger' 
The White Guard bands . 

I found myself on the stairs again, accompanied by the 
picture of a httle blond man, closely shaven and wcanng 
glasses I had to kill him before I could get out into thc 
street 
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I STARTED haunting hbrancs Everything that had to 
do with the Far East, Sibcna, Mongolia, interested me 
history, geography, ethnography, folk-lore From three- 
hne agency telegrams to the two-thousand-page shorthand 
report of the Washington Conference, I studied every- 
thmg Going back to the past, I deciphered worm-eaten 
volumes and histones which were not With a magmfying- 
glass, you could have followed the trail of my finger-prmts 
on books in the Pans hbranes 
At the National Library it was mce and warm and 
quiet The walls of that immense necropolis were hidden 
behind bindings A haze made luminous by the electnc 
light smoked beneath the cupola In the central lobby, 
contemporary authors organized impromptu meetings 
A war-cnppled clerk brought me weighty tomes, bound 
in blue or red linen, which presented parsons and English 
old maids crossing the Far East in all directions, distnbut- 
ing blows and Bibles impartially and pickmg up bits of 
information 

‘Ailcr travdhng for several days across an and upland 
where only a few tents of nomads and caravans presented 
themselves to our eyes, we finally came to Mr Davidson’s 
most hospitable house, where he awaited us on the 
threshold, surrounded by his charming wife and his young 
sons, who looked as though they had never left the soil of 
the Old Country ’ 

Amid all that Yellow sea of suffeiing, of poverty, these 
travellers could discern only one or two islets of Whites 
Their books were illustrated, but the features of the 
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Mongols, even more immobile than in life, told me 
nothing 

I also went to the Russian Library Here I found dozens 
of books about the avil war in the Far East books by 
TwaHmpn^ booLs by babblers, books by authorities who c\- 
erted themselves to pass ofl their personal picfciciucs as 
history 

All the people who had played any kind of part m 
the White movement — mimsteis, generals, ambassadors - 
had written their memoirs Their haticd of Clommunism 
seemed less intense than the hatied whuh they dienshed 
towards their former comrades in arms In 'I’okio, m 
Munich, m Paris, they published fat volumts m wlmh 
they chastised irreparable acts with words and i ondemiu d 
their fellow-countrymen in coniimatia 'I’hey persisted m 
ignonng their opponents’ victoiy, and could set not lung 
but then- own defeat 

About their present position as ta\i-driveis or grocers 
they did not breathe a word All wi appe cl up in th< u titles 
and ranks, long since outworn, these vainglorious old men, 
urged by the itch to wntc, went tlicir way tow.iids death 
with the aid of imaginary promotions 

Others less fortunately situated, because they had been 
only jumor officers or minor oflicials, had just <is long 
memones and nurtured quite as much resentment In de- 
fault of pubhshers or other mediums of (“xpiission, they 
were reduced to using the margins of other people’s books 
These taxi-dnvers and workers iii automobile factories 
made their way right acioss Pans to read the memoirs of 
their former leaders m the Russian Library They sur- 
rounded the pages with exclamation marks and < ornmi'nts 
such as ‘Traitor'* ‘Jew'* ‘Coward'* Everything that 
might be read between the lines of these books was shown 
up here, penallcd in, rubbed out, and scrawled iii again 
by subordinates bursting with retrospective rage. The 
avil war was still m progress in the margins of memoirs 
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But It was long since over at the Museum of Contem- 
porary History at Vincennes In the courtyard of the 
chateau, Senegalese nflemen went through their dnll, m 
tight umforms which might have been bequeathed to them 
by their forerunners, the Gauls Sparrows pecked at dung 
Caps more or less gold-braidcd flashed through the air, 
surmounting officers tall or short 

Nevertheless, at Vincennes I unearthed treasures in the 
shape of old newspapers, yellow and tattered at their folds 
The Irkutsk Rmsian Cause, the Shanghai Russian Echo, the 
Pekin Russian Remew, the Harbin Voice of Russia, the 
Tomsk Voice oj Russia, the New York Voice of Russia, 
lavished testimonies fiom the grave upon me Notes 
accumulated on my desk 

Among them were dehmte but unimpoitant details, 
quotations fiom speeches, scraps of statistics I learnt that 
the winter of 1920 was mild in Transbaikalia, and that 
when Admiral Kolchak was in a bad temper he used to 
snap pencils in two and upset ink-pots 

Now and again I lighted on the name of Ungern Here 
was a telegram about the movements of his troops Here 
was a reference to his conduct on the Austrian front 
Here, again, was a list of his victims 

I sorted out all this information in chronological order, 
in the hope that later on, when I could put every isolateci 
Item in its proper place, a graph would automatically 
emerge out of them I had no idea as yet what its curve 
wouW be In my simplicity, 1 hoped it would be a straight 
line 

Meanwhile I applied myself to reconstructing the 
background 

I One day, in 1918, dawn rose over Harbin, that 
collective cess-pool of the Far East. 

Its houses, which hitheito had stood out against the 
barely tinted sky merely as a vague mass, became ahvc 
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with windows, doors, shop-signs Workers hastened their 
steps as they heard the tramp of patrols A Russian butc her 
came out into the street, looked up at the sky, sti etched 
himself, yawned, went back to his shop, and coveted its 
slabs with joints of meat and calves’ heads In the court- 
yard a Chmese pedlar strung necklaces of imitation peat Is 
and made paper flowers A fruiterer opened Ihc door of 
his shop Opposite him, a haberdasher switched on Ins 
lights Schoolboys trotted along, with then s.iti hels shini> 
over their shoulders Thctc was a scream fiom the hiakcs 
of an automobile, full of human merchaudi/e a fi eight 
of painted faces betrayed by tlic daylight Dooi s slammed 
Housewives set off for their marketing A dog mounte'd 
guard outside the butcher’s 

General Rezukhin, fat in the ncek and piiijilc m the* 
face, plunged mto the vestibule of Genet al fh adeiiuiileis. 
He banged his fist on a tabic and bawled at lh(‘ toj) of 
his voice If Lieutenant Zabiakm, anested by oieh'i of 
Kolchak, was not released at once, he. Re zukhin, would 
have two of the admiral’s officers arrested A b.Ucl, mous- 
tached colonel set off to Idi Kolchak so A little later 
he came back 

‘General,’ he said, ‘His Exccllcnty mstrucls me to 
inform you that, if you impnson two of his officers, he 
will have three of your men arrested ’ 

Rezukhrn’s neck turned aunson 
‘All nght,’ he retorted, ‘I’ll go on arrestrng one* more 
man than you do ’ 

He jostled his orderly out of the way and we'nt out 
A crowd overflowed the roadway The thek of spurs 
accompamed the creak of swords Mud sprang up like 
flowers beneath the wheels of automobiles Multi-c oloiue'tl 
flags bedecked radiator-caps Inside the cais w< re* nurses 
whose bps were redder than the red eross cmbtotel(*t<>el 
on their kerchiefs, envoys from the Atam.ui Annenkov, 
wearmg scarlet forage-caps displaymg a death’s head and 
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two crossed shin-bones, some of the Ataman Kalmikov’s 
officers with yellow tabs beanng a big black ‘K’ sewn on 
their sleeves , other officers belonging to Orlov’s irregulars, 
tricked out with epaulets with tnmming twisted into the 
shape of a noose 

Already the mght restaurants were reopemng their 
doors Outside the ‘Palermo’ the Chinese pedlar offered 
his stnngs of imitation pearls and his paper flowers to 
passers-by 

At General Headquarters a sentry drowsed with his 
head lying on a big map which covered the table Upon 
It black arrows shooting from Harbin, Vladivostok and 
Chita converged upon Moscow The soldier’s head re- 
posed upon the Urals and the Upper Volga 

At the club cards fell by twos and threes as players tned 
to make up a mne A khaki arm, adorned with a yellow 
tab and the letter ‘K’, held the bank. The few avihans 
present looked as if they were naked Outside, shots sud- 
denly rang out Promptly paralytic players jammed under 
the table, convulsively kickmg laggards out of the way 
A moustached attorney crawled on all fours, burrowing 
into the flooi with his nose as though he were trying to 
hide himself in between two boards He bumped against 
bodies flattci than the kings and queens that lay aban- 
doned on the green cloth 

The butcher, the greengrocer, and the haberdasher had 
shut up their shops An automobile, with all its hghts 
blazing, drove on to the sidewalk Three stnphng sub- 
alterns, standing up in the car, shouted madly 

‘God save the Czar' Off with your hats, you 
swine ’’ 

The Chinese pedlar was slow m raismg his hand to his 
hat Three shots cracked in the air like whip-lashes The 
street emptied The headlights nailed to the ground a body 
nddled with black holes and a bouquet of paper flowers 



2 Sitting at his desk in his study, (Uptam Michon 
wrote 

‘ forces with which to icckon On thf' one side, 
the parties of the Left, who, though they claim soeuilist 
ideas, are uncompromising enemies of the Bolsheviks 
They have given the measure of their iniapacKy in the 
person of Kerensky, and they do not sec m to piesent muc h 
interest for France, all the more so because, a< coi cling to 
my information, the workers are hostile to (hem, .incl a 
pohey of supporting them would run (hi iisk of losing 
us the sympathy of right-thinking elcmc nts ’ 

He plunged his pen m the ink-pot, fishc'cl on( .i fly 
soaked with ink, laid it on the blotting-paper, <uid wc n t on 
‘Here, in Harbin, Gcncnil Horvat, cluectm of (he* Bast 
China Railway, enjoys considerable pic‘Stigc‘, both bc'c ause 
of his long residence m the countiy ancl the* conhclcnicc* 
which His Majesty the Emperor JNic hokis 1 1 always plac c <1 
in him Some people see in him the possible* lc*«ulei ol .i 
national libcratmg movement Fiom the* inloimalion 1 
have been able to gather, however, it cmcigc s that Clenc'i al 
Horvat, while highly cstcemc'd by the c ivil jiopulation, is 
less influential m Russian mihtary c niles ’ 

Captain Michon glanced up at the phutogiaphs on the 
walls of his room Joffre looked back at him kindly Foc'h 
remained distant Over the desk, Clcmencc.ui .start'd at 
the President of the Republic contemptuously 'Fhe tstp- 
tam felt less lonely 

‘In my opmion,’ he wrote, ‘an undet standing might 
more easily be reached through the person of Admiral 
Kolchak, formerly Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Ru.SM.in 
naval forces m the Black Sea, who recently ainvcd from 
the Umted States and is at present in Harbin He ts ic*- 
spected for the upnghtness of his charactci and the 
sobnety of his views Admiral Kolchak endeared himself 
to those of his fellow-countrymen who were not blinded 
by extremist doctnnes by his heroic conduct at the time of 
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the revolution Galled upon to hand over the insignia of 
his rank to the rebellious rabble, he preferred to throw his 
sword overboard rather than surrender it into unwoithy 
hands Though he appears to be linked up with Bntish and 
Amcncan circles, the admiral is entirely favourable to 
France, and, when sounded by a member of our mission, 
showed himself most cagci to collaborate closely with 
us 

‘Finally, the Ataman Scmionov, the Cossack officer 
whom I have already mentioned to you, seems to enjoy 
every sympathy among the Russian and Mongol popula- 
tion of Tiansbaikalia, where he is at picsent cairying on 
a struggle against Lenin’s supportcis The only outstand- 
ing personality in the country, wlicie there arc only too 
many windbags, the ataman has managed to attract to his 
side a picked body of officers He may well prove to be 
the strong leader, giving expression to the best aspirations 
of the Russian people, who alone would be capable of 
saving his unhappy country ’ 

Captain Michon read his icport over Then he stood 
up, went to the door, and listened He walked over to the 
mantelpiece, took down a book, and out of its binding 
extracted a secict cipher 

Majox Loc kray was tall and thin, suffcied from malaria, 
and had a fiancee to whom he wrote once a week 
‘What horrors’, he had recently written to her, ‘are 
people able to bear without murmurmg, once they get 
used to them, as usually happens at a time of revolution ’’ 
His long letters to his fiancee were accompanied by 
dried spec imcns of Transbaikalian flora 
At the moment, however, the major was not thinking 
about his fianc ec 

‘Begmmng Fcbmary 1918,’ he wrote, ‘Semionov occu- 
pied Dauna on Tiansbaikalian railway Was dislodged 
beginning March by Bolshevik troops and fell back on 
Manchuli April i4tli revolt of Czechs at Chcliabinsk, 
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Western Siberia Mid-Apnl Scmionf)v icsumcd oficnsive 
and occupied Borzia, Oloviannaya, and Aksh.i, following 
railway line Dnven back, amved Harbin cud May At 
present preparing fresh offensive G/cths occupu'cl Apul 
26th Novo-Nikolaievsk, 30th Tomsk, June flth Samara, 
15th Omsk, control Trans-Siberian railway neighbour- 
hood Vladivostok 

‘Reference your telegram 5Ui mst , Semionov, alie.idy 
supported by Japanese, requested Anglo-Fiein h fiinincial 
aid In agreement with Fiench lepusenliitive paid him 
monthly £5000 eacli As Semumov guilty nets bi igand.igc 
against persons wealthy tiavcllcis, .suspended paymi'iit, 
invitingjapanesebeginmng April cease suppoiting Seinio- 
nov In face refusal Japanese comnnuid, h,ive h.ul resume 
monthly payments, in order avoid exclusive Japaiu'se < on- 
trol over Semionov Gould persuade atiiman slo[) pillag- 
ing warehouses and peaceful population and ti.uisfei his 
repression to person Gommumsts, but baffled by indifli'i- 
ence French and Japanese rqnesenuilives this iispect 
Suggest contmue assist Semionov pending appointment 
Kolchak as chief Russian fore (^ ’ 

Major Lockray fimshed Ins lelegi am I le sti etc heel him- 
self, and, takmg a sheet of blue noti'ji.ipei , wioto in Ins 
precise handwntmg ‘My dcai ’ On his light a little 
spray of savm was nearly dned between the p.ig(‘s of his 
secret apher 

Lieutenant Sudzuki, for his part, took small in(<*iest in 
botany, being absorbed by his service ol llw Majesty th<‘ 

Emperor of Japan Slowly the lieutenant finished drultnig 
his report 

saw the ataman again in accordance with Yom 
Excellency’s instructions Semionov entnc'Iy shaic's oin 
point of view, and will act in strict conloimity with om 
suggestoons If we do not succeed in putting him at the 
head of the Russian troops, we can in any case assure him, 
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with the support of our troops, of control ofTransbaikaha 
and the border districts of Mongoha and Manchuna 
‘In reply to Your Excellency’s question, I hasten to state 
that the ataman’s chief assistants are Taskin, formerly 
member of the Duma, Colonel Sipailov, and Lieutenant- 
General Ungern The last-named served in the same 
regiment as Semionov on the Austrian front ’ 

The post-office was empty The clerk drowsed snugly, 
with his head resting on a tale of travel in the South Sea 
islands The door opened Lieutenant Sudzuki looked 
round the room, handed a long telegram to the clerk, and 
went out again 

He had scarcely gone when Captain Michon flung the 
door open He burned to the counter and glanced over 
his telegram for the last time While the clerk was count- 
ing the number of words, the Frenchman looked idly at 
the scales, on which lay a telegram addressed to Tokio 
Then he paid the amount due and left 
A quartci of an hour later Major Lockray arrived He 
got the doi k to hand over his colleagues’ telegrams and 
carefully copied them into his notebook Then he handed 
the clerk a cable foi London and a registeicd letter The 
bottom of tlic envelope was rather bulky The major had 
slipped m the spray of savin He handed the elerk a 
bank-note, and went oil without waiting for any change 
Before tiansmitting the three telegrams, the clerk care- 
fully copied the Bntish officei’s report, all in figures like a 
ready-reckoner, and that of the French captain Its bar- 
banc consonances lemindcd him of some South Sea tnbe’s 
dialect Having fimslied his work, he slipped the sheets 
into his pocket and set off for Lieutenant Sudzuki’s 
quarters 

An hour later the major, the captain, and the lieutenant, 
all elegantly attired and closely shaved, met at the club, 
where they dined together, as they did every evening 
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3 ‘Good gracious, Issak, what aic you doing in Ilai- 
bin^ When did you gel here 
‘I’ve jmt amved ’ 

‘Where have you come from^’ 

‘From Moscow ’ 

‘What, really^’ 

‘Yes, really, my dear fellow I’ve only taken two 
months to get here Our friends the Bolslu \ iks < an’t < n 
run trains What’s happening htic^ Have you been heic 
long^’ 

‘Since December Things are going \ciy will heie I 
belong to Orlov’s detachment Theie an two hunthed ol 
us already We’re well paid Pelei is with ini' ’ 

‘And what about Lauren/^’ 

‘He’s at Dauna, with Ungcin ’ 

‘Do you think I could join up somewliei e 
‘Why, of course you could' You’ve all the i hoiii' you 
want Kolchak, Orlov, Scmionov, Ungiin . Iweiy- 
body’s busy here For my pait, I woik fioni inonnng till 
mght I’m drawing up the plan of atUu k You’ll 1 1 mem- 
ber I was always good at geogiajihy We’i<‘ going to 
invade Transbaikaha, drive the enemy b.iik to the west, 
and open an offensive to the noith So you see I’m* 
plenty to do, Issak, old ft How ’ 

‘And what about girls'” 

‘There’s certainly no lack of them D’you know, I nevei 
drank such good champagne in Moscow <is I’ve drunk in 
Harbin By the way, how arc things m Mosi ow 
‘Temble You daren’t show your lace m the stieet <iuy 
more ’ 

‘What about the baroness^’ 

‘She was buned the day before I left.’ 

‘And Coco'” 

‘Gone to ]oin General Kormlov in the South ’ 

‘And Pnnee Troubetskoy 
‘Got across the Finnish frontier ’ 
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‘And His Excellency^’ 

‘Shot by the Cheka ’ 

‘And the Narishkins^’ 

‘They’re arriving here next week ’ 

‘Well, isn’t there anybody lefl in Moscow, Issak^’ 

‘Not a soul The place is dead, stone dead ’ 

4 The ‘Palermo’ rcslauiant was crowded zill night 
long Through the smoke, in between the tables almost 
on top of one anolln r, the waiteis pushed then way, with 
their tiays tilted almost sideways Officci s impnnted their 
gilded epaulets upon plump bare arms The orchestra 
rattled out 0 » a Manchurian VoUano 
In the vestibule, where the smoke was less dense, pegs 
wcic hidden under an avalanche of clothes On the floor 
heavy galoshes stood in pairs, with slits at the back where 
spurs went thiough Higher up, generals’ giey cloaks 
embraced one anothti, displaying then red hmngs the 
only matcnal ol this colour to be seen anywhere, for red 
was the one coloui that had not been used lor flags On 
top were piled t.ips, with their cockades peeping out like 
the glassy eyes of stufled birds 
A singe 1 m<icle' hei appearance, with a crucifix hanging 
between her skinny breasts She offered herself desper- 
ately with her voice, with her eyes, with her hips 
Gcucial Rc'/uklun dicw lus sword, cut two branches off 
the .utifuial palm-tree whuh flourished beside him in an 
carthenwaie pot, toie oil the red nbbon of the Order of 
Saint Vlaehmu which he woie across his chest, wrapped 
It round tlic palm-leaves, and sent the bouquet to the 
singei. The audience applauded 
In a coincT Major Lockiay, Captain Michon, and 
Lieutenant Sudzuki suivcyed the company with unad- 
minng eyes 
Issak hailed a waiter 

‘I say, do you know that Japanese officer^’ 



‘Yes’ 

‘He’s forming a detachment of volunteers, isn’t lic^’ 

‘So they say ’ 

‘Could you tell him that I want to speak to him 

‘You’re the sixth person who’s asked m<‘ that to- 
mght’ 

‘It will mean a good tip for you ’ 

The waiter went over to tlie Japane sc* and whisjicn d .1 
few words to him Sudzuki luiiicd round <ind slau d <ii the 
Russian officer He noted hi.s prominent C'ais, Ins inc ipu nt 
baldness, his little red nose Issak sketched <111 nigi .Uniting 
smile He offered himself despcialely with his tyc s, svith 
his hips, with his voice 

General Rezukhm inspected the hill which luid just 
been presented to him He had no mtentioii ol paying it 
What was the name of that Chinese gcnc'ial he h.icl met 
the other day^* Oh yes. General Ma It would be a good 
joke to play on him 

‘A pencil ’’ 

A dozen pencils flew to meet his oulsli c tc he'd h.intl In 
unsteady handwnting he scrawled on his bill ‘H.uided 
to General Ma for examination and icjioit’ 

Outside It was snowing lazily A c oohe; stoppe d outside 
the ‘Palermo’, hstened for a moment or two to the* noise 
which escaped from the restaurant, and went on ag.un 
A few yards farther on he bent down, picked nj) a bit of 
bread lymg on the ground, and thiust it into his pot k<*( 
The streets were badly ht The sound ol footsteps lang 
out A patrol appeareci four soldiers witli fixed bayoiic'ls, 
escorting two men, one wearing a cap, the othei baic*- 
headed Their faces showed stains ol grease and oil The* 
coohe flattened himself against the wall, and followed 
the party with his eyes One of llie workmen- the barc*- 
headed one — ^walked with a limp in his Ic'ft lc*g 

5 In Zozounov’s tea-shop there 
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weie no women 



Around little tables, in fiont of the cash-desk, and stand- 
ing in corners, men wearing coats with fur collars and 
bowler hats pushed on the back of their heads were talking 
with animation, but in fncndly fashion 
Til sell for five hundred ’ 

‘I’ll buy for a thousand dollars ’ 

‘A wagon-load of sugar ’ 

‘A safe-conduct from Scmionov ’ 

In the middle of the room an oratoi perorated 
‘Gentlemen a downiight shame' Brought 
this very day to Harbin Red wounded' We 
ought to demand- demand, I say' — that orders be given 
for these swmc to be shot on the spot ’ 

‘Two teas, Mane ’ 

‘Fortunately Ataman Scmionov The Cossacks of 
Transbaikalia arc going over to Ins side by the thousand — 
by the thousand, I say' There’s a man who enjoys pres- 
tige among the Mongols Boinhcic Speaks the 
language of those people So you see ’ 

‘Maiic, one cocoa, very hot ’ 

‘What we want is masteiful men ’ 

‘I’m told at Headquartcis that oui detachments are 
being icmforted by two thousand Japanese volunteers 
One hundred and fifty jim a month, two thousand for a 
wound, and ten thousand m case of death * 

‘This way, Colonel, this way' What can I get for you, 
Colonel 
‘Who’s thaf” 

‘Colonel Lauicnz, one of Ungem’s ofTiccn ’ 

‘Long live our country’s defenders ' Gentlemen, I give 
you a toast the Army ' ’ 

‘Thank you very much, gentlemen, thank you very 
much '* 

‘As 1 was saying, there’s no nsk I put two wagons at 
your disposal, starting from Vladivostok, together with 
Scmionov’s guarantee What more can you want'*’ 
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‘That’s all very well, but tlicn then’s Dauiia, there’s 
Ungem Do you think he’ll let the goods thtough'*’ 

‘Of course, when he’s undci Scmionov’s oidcis, and 
the ataman gives you a safe-conduc t ’ 

‘Under Seimonov’s orders ^ So they s.iy But, with the 
Baron, you never know If he doesn’t liki* th<‘ look of niy 
moustache, or takes it into his head ih.U I’m a Jew ’ 
‘Hush ' the colonel is listening to us ’ 

‘What coloncP’ 

‘Colonel Laurenz, in command at Dauna ’ 

‘Fine day, hasn’t it been, Colond'* I must dunk to 
the success of your arms Mane, Maiu* •’ 

‘Gentlemen, I am only an unpictending ofluei, but I 
swear to you Know how to do my duty to the < nd 
Umted under the same flag, m dcfciue ol oui Moilui 
Russia, we shall we shall I say w< shall ’ 
‘God 

‘Get up •’ 

‘ m a tnumphal maich * 

‘ save ’ 

‘Then it’s understood about the wagons ■” 

‘Your health. Colonel >’ 

‘A thousand dollais ’ 

‘ the Czar' ’ 

‘Gentlemen, m a month wc shall iill be meeting m 
Moscow •’ 

6 ‘My dear comrades, 

‘I have htde hope that this letter will cv(*r leui h you 
The soldier who has promised to smuggle it out for nu 
may be transferred at any moment You can trust him. 
he is one of us 

‘We have had to fight against everybody I’m not t.ilk- 
ing about those swine of officers They were too busy 
boozing and sleeping with tarts to be dangtnous When 
they got drunk they started finng , but they ( ouldu’t shoot 
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straight Wc also had against us the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries Some of the workers once be- 
lieved in them, but that didn’t last There’s no propa- 
ganda like the piopaganda of haid facts Then there are 
Senuonov and Kalmikov and Ungern If any of them 
catch sight of three pals m working clothes talking to- 
gether, they have them shot 
‘Remember that, but don’t forget that behind these 
men there aie the British, and the French, and the Czechs, 
and, above all, the Japanc'se Remember that, before their 
departuie lot the mainland, the Japanese soldiers lecave 
a little Russian voc .ilnilaiy in which the word “Borsouk”, 
meaning “Bolshevik”, is followed by the note “To be ex- 
terminated” But rcmembei also that a Japanese soldier 
gets only a packet of cigarettes and o.yen or two a month, 
whereas his ofliceis get \ooyen, and that one of our weak 
points has been our ignoianee of Japanese 
‘And now, my deai comiades, I must tell you about our 
pals Gorlenko and 1 were anested at the workshop dur- 
ing the eve rung of June iqth They wouldn’t let us change 
oui clothes oi even clean ourselves The streets were de- 
serted Goilenko found it hard to walk because of his leg 
They brought us to the pnson from which I am writing 
to you Heie we found some of our comrades 
‘I’here was no i>iool against us Nevertheless, on the 
third day, soldieis under the command of an ofliccr named 
Buidukovski came and took Ivanov, Afanassiev, and 
Gorlenko away We learnt later that they had been 
burned alive in the boiler of a locomotive, and that the 
same fate awaited us Remember those names Gorlenko, 
Afanassiev, and lv<inov— -Chura Ivanov 
‘Since 1 have been m prison, I hear that the third 
Regional Congress of Woikexs was held during August, 
and that it was decided to wage a guerilla war I wish 
you the best of luck, comrades Don’t count on anybody 
but yourselves Moscow is far away, and they have enough 
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troubles of their own there Get yourselves ai ms, or manu- 
facture them for yourselves Surely it isn’t foi nothing 
that we have learned to use our hands 
‘Don’t forget those three names Ivanov, Afanassicv, 
Gorlenko Good-bye ’ 



4 - 


MY COMPANION took a sip of coffee 
‘Yes, indeed,’ he said, ‘it was a queer time ’ 

I looked him over with much curiosity 
Dunng the past thiee months, while I had been working 
in the hbraries, finding pleasure m a cross-fire of testi- 
monies which I had every reason to suppose were posthu- 
mous, I had got into the habit of considering the years 
I was studying as liclonging to a period dead and gone, 
like the Renaissance or the French Revolution of ’89 
Though I said to myscll that barely ten years had since 
elapsed, I could not manage to swim against the stream 
of recnimnations and verbs in the past definite 
Now that, for the first time, T was sitting face to face 
with a man who had taken part in those events in Siberia, 
I felt as though I wcie living through that silly story of 
the mummy which came to life under the Egyptologist’s 
hands 

I had met him by chance in Montparnasse Baltic by 
origin, during his student days in Russia he had been 
surprised by the war and the revolution He had lived m 
America, paid a visit to the Far East, and gone m for 
journalism before finding his true place in life at a table 
in a Pans caf<^, where you can grow old m peace at the 
cost of a white coffee a day 

Out of his stay in the United States he had preserved a 
taste for square-toed biown shoes ; and out of his travels 
m Transbaikaha he had preserved the memory of a 
meeting witli Ungern 

I had luicd him into this cafd on the boulevards by 
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promising him a roast-bccf sandwich and a coirec He 
was now going out of his way to make hnnsclf agiccablc 
to me 

‘I amved at Dauna m the aftcinoon,’ he said, ‘and 
asked to see the Baron I was diiccted to 4 in inn whi'ie he 
had established his headquaitcis An ouh'ily oIIkc i with 
a pointed skull glanced mdifleicnlly at iny Puss lard, 
ran over its Enghsh text, which he couldn’t undcist.uid, 
and examined the stamp and my photograph 
‘ “I doubt whether llis Exccllonr y i .111 lec ( i\( you,” he 
said “What exactly do you want 

* “I want to interview the Gencial .ibout his pi, ms I 
have been recaved by the Supreme Regent Kolc hak .ind 
by the Ataman Scmionov My disp.it<hcs au, (luulated 
by the Assoaated Press ” 

‘ “By what?” 

* “By the Associated Pi css ” 

‘ “Never heard of it ” 

‘ “It IS 

‘“All nght, it doesn’t m,ittei In any case, Ilis Ex- 
cellency IS busy at the moment ” 

‘ “I have been recaved by llie Ataman Sennonov ” 

‘ “I don’t care whether you have 01 not The ataman 
has no authonty in Dauna ” 

‘A voice rang out through the wall 
‘ “Zabiabni” 

‘The officer hastened out ol the room 1 n a few moments 
he came back 

‘“His Excellency cannot rccavc you,” he said “II 
you’ll take my advice, you’ll go, and be ciiuek about it 
You’d better Otherwise there’s no knowing what might 
happen ” 

‘ “I am an Amcncan utizcn,” I rcplu d “I intei viewc'd 
Diego Martinez on the eve of his ioup d' 6 tat 1 met Jofire 
during the Battle of the Marne I’m not going ” ’ 

The ex-joumahst preened himself as he recalled tUe.se* 
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happenings of ten years or more ago He had certainly 
never worked for the Associated Press, he had never been 
near Jofitc, and thoic was no such person as Diego Mar- 
tinez But, undci Zabiakm’s hostile eyes, he showed off 
(just as he was doing to-day, because there were women 
passing up and down the sidewalk) He put on airs (just 
as he had clone now, when a waitci approached our 
table) Still, he must have been cold in his trench-coat, 
and he must have gone hungiy for a long lime He 
stretched out his hand loi a cicsccnt of bread, glanced 
at me for my consent to his taking it, and went 
on 

‘Aflcr a short silence, Zabiakin asked 
‘ “So you’ic an American, ch'*” 

‘ “Yes ” 

‘ “Then how does it happen that you speak Russian'*” 
‘He stai cd at me suspu lously I felt ill at ease 
‘ “Well, you sec,” I said, “I’m of Baltic origin ” 

‘ “What^*” 

‘ “1 was born at Revul, in Esthonia ” 

* “Why didn’t you say so bcfoic*” Lieutenant Zabiakin 
smiled “In that case, you’ic a fellow-countryman of His 
Excellency’s, eh'*” 

‘ “Qpitc so ” 

‘ “Just wait here a moment ” 

‘Zabiakin walked over to the dooi at the other side 
of the room and knocked twice In a moment or two he 
was back again 

‘ “His Excellency says will you be good enough to step 
inside he SiUd 

‘Ungciii’s room was furnished with a camp-bed, a 
table, and two chans He was standing at the table, 
studying a pack of cards spread out in front of hun. He 
raised his head 

‘ “Spades,” he said, “always spades And the ace of 
hearts You’d think there were fifty-one spades in the 
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pack You don’t know,” he asked me suddenly, “what 
the ace of hearts means'”’ 

‘ “No, Your Excellency ” 

‘ “Then you ought to ” The Baron bioodt d for a mo- 
ment or two “The Mongols,” he went on, “belttvc that 
the heart is a triangle situated m the midclh of the chest, 
that Its apex points to the right in mt u .ind to th( left 
in women Of course, you tlunk that’s nonsense, don’t 
you^” 

‘He staled at me in no hicndly iasluon I muimuied 
‘ “I’m bound to say, Your Exc (‘llcnc y 
*I didn’t feel veiy comfoitable 

‘ “You may be nght,” said Ungdn “Ot you may be 
wrong ” He brooded again for .i moment oi two 'I'lu'n 
he went on, sharply 

‘ “How do you explain tlic fai t that the Mongols 
manage to cure diseases wluch we Fanoixan i<‘gaul as 
incurable'*” 

‘I preferred to make no leply 

‘ “I’d give a good deal to know whul tlu* me of he.uts 
means,” said the Baron, as though he wei e talking to him- 
self “Do you think it’s a good sign or a b.ul sign'*” 

‘With difficulty, I raked up a low memoiies of pokei 
I was on the point of saying something when the B.iion 
cut me short 

‘ “You’re from the Baltic region, eh'*” 

‘ “Yes, Your Excellency ” 

‘ “Bom at Reval^” 

‘ “Yes, Your Excellency.” 

‘ “In what street'*” 

‘ “I beg your pardon^” 

‘ “I said, in what street wcie you bom '*” 

‘ “In Horse’s-head Street ” 

‘ “What’s the highest point in the town^” 

‘ “The Olaa Church ” 

‘ “What are the leading Baltic famihcs called?” 
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‘ “The Four of the Fist ” 

‘ “And who aie they^” 

‘ “The Ungerns, the Uxkulls, the Tiesenhausens, and 
the Rosens ” 

‘ “And why do wc bear the name of Ungem^” 

‘ “Really, Your Excellency ” 

‘ “When Noah’s ark was afloat on the waters of the 
deluge, our ancestor swam alongside and asked if he 
could come on board ‘Ungem’, replied Noah, which is 
German for ‘Unwillingly’ Our ancestor went on board 
just the same ” 

‘The Baron laughed suddenly, stopped abruptly, and 
added 

‘ “We’ve always been good swimmers in our family ” 
‘Again ihcie was a silence To keep myself m coun- 
tenance, I pulled out my note-book 
‘ “I had the plcasuic of seeing you at Reval,” I said 
“But I did not i ccognuc Your Rxi cllcncy ” 

‘ “Well, ask me your questions,” the Baron bade me 
“But 1 warn you, I hate the Amcncans They’re all Jews 
and icvolutionancs ” 

‘1 made no comment “Brusque but friendly recep- 
tion”, I jotted down in my notebook “Story of Noah’s 
ark ” What questions could 1 icasonably ask him^ I 
made up my mind 

‘ “How long have you been in the Far East, Your 
Excellency^” 

‘ “Since the beginning of ’i8 That makes a year and 
a-hall ” 

‘ “Where did you start from^” 

‘ “From Reval ” 

‘ “Why . well, why didn’t you stay there'*” 

‘ “Stay there'* What for'* To protect the Esthoman 
peasants against the Russian peasants'* No, thanks' Look 
here” — ^the Baton’s voice became less harsh — “war has 
become impossible in Europe There arc no such things as 
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armies any more There arc no siu h tluncrs as leaders any 
more It’s all social legislation and tiades miioiis <ind 
parliaments You can’t even sa<k a sers’anl now.idays 
Disaplinc, principles — the Jews and llu* woikcis have 
destroyed all that All of it, all of it •” 

‘He got up and started walking up aiul down the room 
‘ “We must begin all ovci ag.iin,” h< went on “Make 
a dean sweep Exterminate all those v< i nun 1 1< i e in the 
East people have a sense of monauhy, a sense of dnine 
nght, a sense of war Chinese, Mandinn.uis, Mongols, 
Japanese — there you have men who know how to fight, 
how to obey Men who know how to du At tlieir head 
we must reconquer Europe Those duty woikeis who’vc 
never had any savants of their own, lint still think tlu^ 
can command, those Jews who staitid the u volution to 
be revenged on as , those women who In* m wait loi you 
everywhere in the streets, in drawing-iooms, with then 
legs spread out — we’ve got to get iid of all th.U We’ve 
got to get nd of atics, machnuiy, ncwsp<ip<‘is Civiliza- 
tion — don’t talk to me about civilization' It has led us 
to revolution, to anarchy Men have gone mad m.id, 1 
tdl you' They have turned stupid and sl.u k They have* 
forgotten all about the lash and the i ope Bu t not lot long 
Already the dawn is rising in the E.ist Just as seven 
hundred years ago the Great Lcadei ” 

‘ “The Great Leader^” I repeated, m an undertone 
“Do you mean Kolchak^” 

‘ “Don’t talk to me about Kolchak that bastanl fif 
the revolution' He’s as bad as the Bolsheviks, with his 
Constituent Assembly I’m talking about the greatest of 
wamors ” 

‘The Baron laid both hands on the table and leant 
aaoss It 

‘“ . the greatest of leaders ’’ 

‘I waited, with my ears pricked up and my fountain-pcn 
poised 
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‘ “I’m talking about Genghis Khan ” 

‘Ungcin swept his hand over the table A flight of cards 
settled at his loot The Baton said no moic 
T vcntuicd a nmiark 

‘ “You seem to me to be lather hard on Admiral Kol- 
chak After all, Piesiclent Wilson said ” 

‘ “Piesident Wilson'” the Baioii inUiiuptcd me “It’s 
always some pii sidcnt oi othei Piesidents of parliaments, 
presidents of trades unions All Jewish icvolutionaries 
Lost, damned, done' lot ” 

‘The Baton walked ovei to the window The Mongol 
soldiers ontsidi' stifh ned to attention Under their fur 
caps, like (hiysanthemums in flower, their clean-shaven, 
slightly yellow faits were impassive 
‘Ungein (.aine back to the table 
‘ “They h.ive no towns, no lortrcsscs,” he said, slowly 
“They cany thi'ii homes with them wherever they go 
Besides, tin le isn’t one of them who isn’t used to shootmg 
from horsebiU k They don’t live by farming, but by graz- 
ing Tluit covcK'd wagons arc then only houses How 
can they fail to be invincible^” 

‘I thought he was quoting something 
‘ “What’s thaf>” I asked. 

‘ “You’ll find It all in Herodotus,” replied Ungem, in a 
voice that h<id suddenly grown tired 
‘I’alkiiig to himself again, he went on 
‘“'J’hcy know how to obey They never complain. 
How, how c«iu they fail to be invincible'”’ 

*My fountain-pen was as busy as a seismograph I jotted 
down the gist Genghis Khan Convinced supporter of 
monarchy Democracy and discipline Women and war- 
iiois Jews I underlined that twice. Knows Herodotus, 
but doesn’t seem to know much about Wilson What 
a splash tliis would make in tlie papers ' 

‘I found Ungein studying me as though he had only 
just become aware of my presence His eyes strayed from 
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my pen to my face IIm fcatiucs icgistt'icd weauness and, 
not to put too fine a point on il, disgust 
‘ “That’s all,” he said “You ( an go ” 

T was slow in getting up 

‘“Get out, will you'”’ snaiktl Ungern, and he bent 
down to pick up his cards ’ 

That day, sitting m the hc.ut ol P.uis, at the (iuk when 
the tidal wave of the cvemng lu'wspapeis, using fiom the 
depths of the lue Montmaitie, Iniaks upon the boule- 
vards, for the first time I teah/ed th.it Ungi m h.ul le.illy 
lived 

Blood started euculatmg on the shoji-lionts blue blood 
in the meicuty veins, red blood in tlu‘ Neon ai tin u s Rose 
and yellow balls spring to hf( m th<‘ viol(>t dusk "L’lnhan', 
shouted the newsboys, ^ParnSou, Pans-Spotts, Lbale' 
Opposite me, a seedy fellow hastily dippicl anothei 
piece of bread in his cup, glaiumg .it me iiailnlly, ob- 
sequiously ‘Full racing lesults’, yelled the newsboys lie 
gathered the crumbs together in the p.ilm ol his hand, 
swallowed them, and passed a pomteil tongue ovei his 
grey lips A greedy gleam shone m his (71‘s 
He was too hungry to he 1 1<> was tans.i( king his mi'in- 
ones, all bent on doing it ‘Fiii.il spoiling edition’, 
shouted the newsboys, and, as my (omp.inion went on 
talking, across the sheets damp with fresh ink which were 
being unfolded on the cafe terrace, I .s.iw Ungern emiTg- 
mg from the memoirs, the cables, tlie oflu lal < oninnniiea- 
itons_^ that (jugt Qp words with whii h llir w<*eks iiast 
I had glutted myself ^ 

He had neither form nor face yet His voice scarcely 
reached rne, drowned as it was by automobile horns and 
electnc bells But already I could feel hts piesciu e ter 1 ibly . 
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SO UNGRRN was a native of Reval I knew that de- 
bihtating town, having once stayed there five weeks I 
might have wntton to Reval directly To be sure, I had 
no friends theie, but I had associates, acquaintances, 
neighbours 'I’hcy were, however, men who, though they 
would not lefuse me a piece of information, would do their 
best- in all smteiity, of course, and solely in my own 
inter t sis— to stop me cvei writing anything at all I pre- 
fcried to addiess myself to a lady fnend of Baltic ongin 
I wiotc to her in Berlin She replied to me from Lon- 
don, telling me she was just starting for Italy That was 
just like hci She was a piolcssional traveller, though she 
was me apable ol pac king her own baggage She was trailed 
across Euiope by lettets horn men whom talent, wealth, or 
birth had made famous They pursued her with platomc 
afiection, which she tolerated artistically and expenmen- 
tally 1 had known her to be indiscreet only once or twice 
in her life, and shy only m the presence of one man She 
ate heartily, and drank still more heartily The flood of 
autogiaphs which overwhelmed her had inspired her 
neither with megalomania nor with persecution-mama 
I was not mistaken She had known Ungern She had 
met him at a reception She had even danced with him 
At that time he was an officer He danced badly He had 
1 datives m Esthonia and in the Far East I had only to 
go and call on Baron T , who was actually living in Paris 
He and his wife had known the Ungems well They 
would be dchghtcd to give me any information they could 
1 heralded my visit by letter, and presented myself at 
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Baron T ’b tlio iu“xl (Uy Asmaut in ast.iu lu d .ijnon pic- 
ccdcd me along passage, ask<‘tl whom slu* should an- 
nounce, opened a dooi, and shot inv nanu thiough it I 
found myself in a di.iwing-ioom 
Two old people w<r( siding on om of tlios(> haioqne 
pieces offiunituic, in the shape of an ‘S’, sshu h are called 
azf-d-on m Fiance and lovers’ scats in iMigl.ind '1 he two 
of them had chubby faces with folds tliat looked swc'pt 
and lines that looked dustc'd, hair tiansluienllv white*, and, 
in their hardeniing venns, a thin stic ,ini of lae k-Iustie bloocl 
which no longer leaehe'cl the u finge r-tips 
The Baron came round the .sof.i to inee t me 
‘Delighted to make your aeepiamt.mee*,’ he said ‘Pei- 
nut me to introduce you to my wife* ’ 

‘How do you clc” .said the* I 5 aione*ss She .leldeel at 
once ‘So you’ic interc*ste'd in Roman'” 

‘I beg your pardon .said I 

‘We saw him boin,’ explained the old man, ‘and we* 
always call him Roman My wife me*ans Roman Nie holas 
Max, Baron von Ungcni-Ste*rnbetg ’ 

He laid hi.s hand on his wile’s shouldei 
‘I mustn’t give you the impie*ssion lh.it we* we re .u lually 
present at hi$ birth,’ he we*nt on ‘In fact, Roman e.mie 
into the world in Austiia, at (ha/ But we weie* fti<*nds 
with his grandparents and liis mothe*i, and we knew him 
m his cradle ’ 

‘A fine child,’ said the Barone.ss 
‘A fine family,’ added hei Imsband ‘Clonu* .ind si'c* 
for yoursdf ’ 

He led me to a corner of the dtawmg-room, <uid 
pomted to the wall in silence 
A coat of arms in a black wooden frame hung fiom the* 
picture-rail. Seven stars and three gilded lilies allcinated 
on an azure field 

‘That’s the old csemtchcon of the Ungerns, which the 
family retained until 1531,’ said the Baron. ‘Wc hsivc 
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abundant proof of that Wilhelm von Ungern’s seal, 
d a ting from 1466, that of Hemnch von Ungern, which 
goes back to 1500, and so on ’ 

He cast a knowing glance at me 
‘I know what you’re going to say The resemblance 
between this escutcheon and that ol the von Lievens must 
have leapt to your eyes In the case of the von Lievens, 
the field, instead of be mg a/uic, is gules Otherwise the 
similarity is complete Tiadition has it that the two 
familic s were related fiom tune immcmonal, which would 
explain a good many things ’ 

He paused for my re ply , but I said nothing So he went 
on 

‘You aie naturally surpiised that I should have kept 
this escutcheon, when it has ceased to be that of the 
Ungerns for the past four hundred yean But you can 
guess the reason You will iccall the escutcheon of Georg 
von Ungei n, cpiai tei c d, with its one and four azure ’ 

I resigned mysedf to looking round the drawing-room 
It was all diaped with linen d’oyleys, occupied by porce- 
lain figuies 

The Baron was still Uilking 

‘Alas ' those arms were tiltered in 1653, and not at all 
to their advantage ''J’he seven stars — ^though they are a 
very typical “fuimshing”- -disappeared, and the rose, 
from being gules, became argent Finally, upon the whole 
was superimposed the so-called escutcheon of the Stern- 
bergs azure, a star or supported by a mountain with 
three c uttings siiiople Thus did a Swedish blazoner of the 
bad peiiod— -a man who must have been laebng in any 
critical sense — ^inake a mess in the most inconsiderate 
way of the ancient es(,utchcon of the von Ungerns ’ 
The Baton stopped talking and stared at me. 

‘With your permission,’ he said, ‘1 should like to give 
you a piece of advice ’ 

‘Please do,’ said I 
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‘Never wnte “Ungcrn von Stcnibcig”, hut always “von 
Ungem-Stcrnbcrg”, as is spec ific'd in the* Swe chsh patent 
of 1653 In French, write “Baion IJngcin”, 01, more 
fully, in aceordance with a tradition wine h goes baek to 
1683, “d’Ungcm-Steinberg” ’ 

I took advantage of a fiesh p.iuse on his ])ai( to ask 
‘You said Ungern was born 111 Austiia, didn’t you'” 

‘In 1885 December 2C)th, iR 8 t>, old style Roman was 
the yoimgcr son His brolhc-i, (lonstnnlinc*, was a little 
older ’ 

‘And their fathei was^ ’ 

‘Their mother, Sojihia (Ih.irlotta, was a von WimpfTen 
She came of a well-known family of Win tc-mbe i g oflu c-is 
Their great-grandmother on the Wnnpdcn side w,is a 
Mollke ’ 

‘And their father was ■* ’ 

‘Sophia Charlotta’s mother was a Dcmioisc lie Amc'he 
Roux de Damiani, whose fathei h.id be cm a lepic'senlative 
plcmpotcntiary of Eugene de Bcsmlnu nais Roman’s 
grandfather was loid of Keitd, m the island of Dago 
You are aware that the family is lec konc'd one* o( the oldest 
in Estland ’ 

‘So the fathei ^ ’ 

But tlic old man, lost in his fields of 01 and a/uie, was 
not listening to me Finally, in a some what lu silant voic e, 
his wife said . 

‘Roman’s father was a bad man ’ 

‘Elise, Ehsc 

The Baron turned round and gazc'd at the old lady 
reproachfully 

‘I say what I think,’ said she 

‘I know you ncvei liked Theodore ’ 

‘He made Sophia Charlotta unhappy,’ out in the 
Baroness 

Her husband turned towards me 
‘My wife was a great fnend of Roman’s mother,’ he 
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explained ‘Sophia Gharlotla mamcd Baxon Theodore 
von Ungcrn-Stcrnbcrg in 1880 He was a very learned 
man He had studied geology and chemistry m Germany 
and in France, and he was a doctor of philosophy and a 
concsponding member of the Imperial ^Society of Geog- 
raphy In addition, he was a lieutenant m the Uhlans of 
the Guard, and attach^ to the Governor of the Cau- 
casus ’ 

‘Ferdinand,’ interrupted the Baroness, persistently, ‘he 
was a bad man ’ 

‘The marriage was dissolved in i8qi,’ my host has- 
tened to say, ‘and the latlier had to bind himself never 
to sec his sons again ’ 

‘Sophia Charlotta,’ the Baroness supplemented, ‘was 
alraid that her ex-husband would have a bad influence 
over them Especially Roman, who was six years old at 
the time He was very impressionable, and he was fond 
of his father ’ 

‘What exactly had Baroness Ungem got against her 
husband’’ 1 asked 

‘In iSqij,’ said the old man, without answenng me, 
‘she married Baion Oscar Hoymngcii-Huene, who was 
ol good family too, though not such an old one as the 
Ungerns With her two sons, she went to hve on her 
husband’s estate, which was called jerwakant A tutor 
looked alter the boys’ education ’ 

‘So they didn’t go to school’’ 

‘Yes, Roman went to the Nicholas High School at 
Reval inoi 900, when he was fourteen Study didn’t appeal 
to him very much I think he was already dreaming 
about soldiering Soldiers had always been as numerous 
in the Ungem family as oaks in heraldry ’ 

‘He was lazy,’ put in the Baroness 

‘Don’t say that, Elisc,’ protested her husband ‘There 
are certain utihtanan ideas with which a man of good 
birth has nothing to do ’ 
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‘That doesn’t altci tiu f.ut tluit he w.is (\peUccl Jiom 
school Sophia CJhailotU w<is heaithioki-ii She didn’t 
know what to do Finally it was (haihd that Roman 
should be sent to Saint IVteishuig to tKiiii foi (nlrancc 
into the Coips of Cladcts ’ 

‘He enteicd the Goips of C<ul<ts in hjo';,’ my host 
took up the talc ‘But that was only just .inothei stop-gaj) 
for him He was a boin soldiei, a tnu Ungun So ’ 
‘Ferdinand,’ said his wih, ‘you’u loigdtiiig about 
the cards episode ’ 

The Baron seenud einhaiuissed 
‘So I am, Elisc,’ he s<u(t ‘But it cloi sn’t niattei so mui h 
as all tliat, and I wondei * 

‘Ferdinand’’ leiieated the Baimuss 
‘Well,’ went on the Baion, ‘in the (Ioi|)s, Roman 
started gambling lie gamlikd, and he lost In short, one 
day he had to go batk to J( iwakant and tonless the whole 
story to his stcpfathei ()1 toiitse. Baton lliitmt' paid the 
boy’s debts, and alter that Roman nevei touthi'd a tuitl 
ag<un ’ 

The Baron paused 

‘From tlic very beginning ol (he Russo-JapiUiese VV.ii,’ 
he continued, ‘Roman beggtd to lx si nl to (he liont , but 
Cadets were sliicUy forbidden to go Roman, howevei, 
persisted to such a point that he was thsi lunged liom tlie 
Cadets, and he went ofi to MuiuIuum with the t)ist 
Infantry Regiment But he got Ihert too late 'J’he W.ir 
was over ’ 

‘We saw him again at Reval m t<)o(),’ s.ud the 
Baroness ‘The fleet w.is mixnetl m the bay, and one day 
Roman swam out to the ships He was a fine swutimei 
In the Far East, he oiiec swam across the Riv< i Amur, 
hand over hand ’ 

‘It was m tliat same year, itjofi,’ the old ni.ui went 
on, ‘that Roman — he was then just undei twenty-one - 
was admitted to the Paul I Inlantiy College He grud- 
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uated from it m 1909, when — at last ' — he obtained a com- 
mission At his own request, he was drafted to a Cossack 
regiment at Chita, with the lank of second comet He left 
the regiment ’ 

‘Ferdinand,’ said his wife, ‘you’re forgetting the story 
of the sabre-cut ’ 

The Baron hesitated again 

‘My wife,’ he told me, ‘is referring to a quaircl which 
Roman had at Chita with one of his comrades, who gave 
him a nasty cut ovei the head with a sabre It was after 
that business that he had to leave the place He set off on 
horseback, ac c ompamed only by his dog, across unexplored 
countiy, like a t< gular hero of legend After that, he went 
back to the aimy, m another regiment ’ 

‘So he got to know that part of the world welP’ 

‘He had a lot to say about it when he came to stay with 
us on leave in 1912 llis family had persuaded him to 
travel abroad Roman visited Austria, Germany, and 
France He < ame back pretty disgusted, and in the spnng 
of that ye.n he w( lit bai k to Sibeiia The news of the 
war surprised him m hfongolia He letumed to Russia 
at one c, and his one idea was to get to the front He took 
part, to begin with, in Rennenkampf ’s famous retreat In 
a short time he b<‘( ame noted for his gallantry He was 
awarded the Oidei of Saint George of the 4th class, the 
Order of Saint Vladimir of the 4^ class surmounted by 
swords, and the Order of Saint Stanislas of the 3rd 
class ’ 

The Baron paused. 

‘ also surmounted by swords,’ he wound up 

‘He was wounded five times,’ added his wfe ‘His 
cloak was riddled like a sieve * 

‘We saw him once more,’ the old man took up the 
talc ‘He rctunicd to his family m October, 1917 He 
was ill , but he had kept his sword and his epaulets. In 
December he said good-bye to us and set off for Siberia 
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There he proposed to raise Buiiat det.i( hinents aiul carry 
on the struggle agamsl the Bolsheviks II< svrote once to 
his family, from Iikutsk I'hal w.is the last tluy luard of 
him ’ 

The servant came in with a tray 'Fhe Baioness poured 
out tea 

‘What was he like as a child^’ I asked 

‘Very wild,’ said my host 

‘And a har like his lather,’ adcU d his wile. 

‘Wait a moment,’ said the Baiou ‘'riieic’s no denying 
that Roman sometimes treated the tiuth in .i vi'ry offhand 
way, but, from that to calling him a h<u 
‘Sophia Charlotta,’ the Baton<*ss inteirupted, ‘g.iveup 
forbidding him to to anything 11 she did, he piomptly 
found something else just as bad But I must say that 
Roman was always a perfirt g<*ntl<‘inan towards women ’ 
‘Young men of the present day <ind I'm talking about 
our best families — ’ went on the Ikuon, ‘.u<5 good com- 
pany, well brought up, and aaythmg (ls<‘ you lik<‘ But, 
cutting across all these good qiuilities, tluni is something 
like a bar sinister which lediut's llieir best aspiiations to 
a nulhty. In the midst of all tluse aleiions, Roman always 
gave me the impression of an eagle essoiiint ’ 

‘I beg your pardon 

‘Oh, you must excuse my symbolism In heraldic 
language, an alcnon is an eagle witliout beak oi feet ’ 
‘And what did you say then’ An eagle* ’ 

‘Essorant In other words, ready to fly away,’ explained 
the Baron, patiently 
‘I see And how do you explain that’’ 

Without saying a word, the Baron got up, eiosscd the 
room, and planted himself in front of the cscutc hcoii of 
the Ungems 

‘There is the explanation,’ he said. ‘Bear m mind 
that the Ungem family goes back to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and doubtless much earlier Ivan the 



Temble talks m his dispatches about the famous Livonian 
condottiero Glaus Ungern, lieutenant of the King of Den- 
mark, who defended Estland and the island of Oesel 
against the Russians, and later Danzig against the Poles 
One of Catherine the Great’s generals was named Ungem- 
Sternberg When the Empress’s son Bobnnski threatened 
to turn out badly, she mamed him off to a Demoiselle 
Ungern, who was this general’s niece In 1740, Marshal 
Matthias Alexander, Baron von Ungern-Stemberg, com- 
manded the Swedish forces against the Russians Renauld 
von Ungcrn-Steinbcrg was Charles XII’s master of the 
hounds, and twice entertained Peter the Great on his estate 
at Linden There is on record a charming letter, dated 
1710 , 1 think, which Renauld wiotc to his wife — ^shc was a 
Pahlen by birth — to tell her about the Russian Sovereign’s 
impending arrival '‘Mem eigen Herz” he began, "My 
dear heart ” A spicy letter, whose style recalls that 
of Pnneess Liselotte of the Palatinate. And all the other 
Ungerns ’ 

I took notes in silence 

‘But what about the man himsclP’ X asked, at length. 
‘How do you mean 

‘What about his tastes, his likes and dislikes^’ 

‘He was very superstitious, and fond of animals, 
mathematics, philosophy, and, above zdl, war ’ 

‘Was he religious'” 

‘He was a Protestant It is said that later he embraced 
Buddhism About that you might ask Count Hermann 
Keyserhng ’ 

‘The philosopher'” 

‘Yes He’s of Baltic origin, too His sister marned 
Roman’s brother He knew Roman well ’ 

‘And what about Ungem’s political views'” 

‘Naturally, he was an anstocrat and a monarchist.’ 
‘And now ’ I hesitated for a moment ‘I don’t 
quite know how to put it Well, you know, don’t 
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you, that Ungcin aUciwauls u<in((l tlu* nukiumc of 
the “Bloody B.uou”'” 

‘Y cs,’ admittc’cl the old man 

‘And do you know the icasou'*’ 

‘No, I don’t ’ 

‘Yes, you do, Ferdinand,’ said tin old l.uly 

‘Then how do you exirlain iti* By Ins [).rsl, too?’ 

The Baron kept sil< nt 

‘In heraldry,’ he sard, at leirglh, ‘tin slier p is always 
represented parssant, with its Inarl down, as lliough it 
were grazing As for the lion, oiu gi-iu rally srts it stand- 
ing on Its hind legs 'I’lu re was nothing of tin slu t ji .ibout 
Roman ’ 

‘You think tire (ornparison is applii.ihh'’” 

‘Thae arc some things,’ the old in.iii w< nt on, .ivoid- 
ing my question, ‘whuh one ran’t (vplaiii (!aii you tell 
me why the hcraldu ostiuh is always npirMuitr'd liolding 
a horse-shoe, points downwards, in its Inak? Von taii’t, 
can you? Itjustisso’ 

He was dodging me, and he w.is also dodging some 
hurtful memory He wtnt on eviu isirig it hy thiowing the 
whole arsenal of the dead laugu.ig(‘ ol Ini.ildiy at me, 
pales and fasces and panics, as though they w< le so many 
spells I couldn’t follow him iii this (uid ol oi and 
azure 

‘You knew Ungcin in his cradle. You h<iw him when 
he was quite small ’ 

The old lady let hcisclf he (.luglit liy what I SiUd 

He had chubby little fists,’ slie sard, ‘and liiii down 
on his head . ’ 

‘And then,’ I went on, ‘he learnt to laugh, to talk, to 
walk ’ 

He waddled like a duck, and fell down every tliiec 
steps . ,’ 

And that pink-and-whilc child you kne w ’ 1 said, 
slowly, and then I went on, veiy quickly ‘Can you see 
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him putting out people’s eyes, cutting off their ears, stick- 
ing 

The old man, less courageous than his wife, interrupted 
me 

‘At school,’ he said, ‘Roman was a teiror to his fellow- 
pupils and his masters Several of the pupils’ mothers 
forbade their sons to speak to him Roman took his re- 
venge He got into the habit of throwing his school-books 
out ol the window in the middle of lessons, running out 
after them, and not ( oming back His masters didn’t dare 
to complain One day, the sports-master asked Roman 
“Look here, what do you think you’ll be able to do m 
life^” “If all else fails,” rephed Roman, “I can always 
become a sports-master ” After that, he was expelled ’ 
Once again Ungern was escaping me ‘The Bloody 
Baron’ resumed his place in the drawing-room reduced 
to the dimensions of a mischievous schoolboy 
‘But do you think that suffices to explain his actions^’ 
I persisted ‘As a matter of fact. I’ve heard that some of 
his family we re killed by the Bolsheviks ’ 

‘No, that’s not true,’ said the Baron ‘None of his 
family was killed ’ 

‘But wasn’t his wife? . ’ 

‘Wliy, Roman never had one •’ 

‘Then what other explanation is there 
‘What about the sabre-cut he received in his youth 
‘Is It likely that it wouldn’t show any effects until ten 
years later'* But I must say that your first explanation — 
heredity — strikes me as to some extent sound A taste for 
toiturc ’ 

‘No, no'’ exclaimed the Baron. ‘You misunderstood 
me The Ungerns arc one of the most high-imndcd of 
Baltic families ’ 

To stop me answenng him, he went on talking rapidly. 
‘Now that I come to think of it, I’m not sure whether 
I knew Roman very well Sometimes he was cold and 
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formal At olhci times - with his giaudmothci Wimplfen, 
for example — ^he was afTcttionali' and full of considcra 
tion Then, a few moments latci, he would fly into a 
rage ’ 

The Baron thought for a moment or two before he 
went on 

‘The division which is to be found m the middle of the 
escuteheon,’ he said, at length and I ioah/(d that I 
should get nothing moie out of him - ‘the centre part of 
It, is called indiflcrently cithci the heait or the chasm. 
You sec what I mean, 1 was talking about it just now 
In the arms of the Uiigcins, the shield a/uic with the star 
or IS placed in the centre, in the heait or in the chasm. 
Well, I don’t know which ol those thiec words best 
suited Roman 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘I’m still lelt wondenng IIis picture 
isn’t clear to me ’ 

I turned towards the Baioncss 

‘And to you, Madame^’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ she replied, ‘his picture is quite clear to me 
He was a lovely baby, and I was so pioud when Sopliia 
Charlotta let me hold him m my arms ’ 
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I CROSSED the boulevard Montparnasse, turned into 
the rue Vavm, and pushed open a door, which closed 
behind me 

I found myself in Russia a sterile, out-of-date Russia 
which hved on inexact letter-heads and memones An 
adverUsement on the wall announced that the Pavlograd 
Hussais were holding their annual ball next Saturday, and 
cordially invited all their old comrades in arms to attend 
and bring their families with them Pols of salted cucum- 
ber and red caviar were arranged on the counters ‘I’m 
dancing with tears in my eyes’, sobbed the loud-speaker 
Two waitcis were t<ilking in undertones One of them 
wore pincc-ne/, and his flabby cheeks were covered with 
grey stubble Unde i his white jacket the other had pre- 
served the automatic action of standing to attention His 
former arrogance mingled with a new-found scrviUty 
‘How much money in the till'” asked the older man 
‘Two hundred and forty francs,’ replied the younger. 

‘I hope your family arc quite well,’ remarked the 
cashier, as she handed back some change 
‘Two teas'* shouted another waiter Then he leant 
over the counter ‘I can recommend the honey It’s real 
Russian honey ’ 

‘Docs It come from Russia^’ asked the customer. 

‘No, but It’s made by a Russian colonel in Montargis ’ 
‘Thank you very much,’ simpered the cashier. 

‘ . ’cause the girl in my arms isn’t you,’ crooned the 

loud-speaker 

I knew one of the waiters He was a native of Harbin 
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He was too young to Iwvc taken pai t in the civil war , but 
I was under no illusions about his sympathies I counted 
on getting some information thiough him 
‘At your service,’ he said ‘Always leady to oblige ’ 
Then he darted off to attend to a lady customer, who, with 
a langmshing air, asked him (or an Oliviet salad 
‘I know several members of Kol( h.ik’s Government,’ 
he went on, when he tame bat k to me 
I interrupted him to say that 1 was not so much in- 
terested m civilians as in soldiers, the moic particularly 
in those who had fought under the command of Semionov 
and Ungem 

‘Why, of course he exclaimed , and I almost expected 
to see a Sam Browne belt appear over his white jacket. 
‘One Ohvier salad •’ he shouted ‘J know lots of officers ’ 
His boyhood’s memoiics lose to the suilace memories in- 
terspersed with shots and the click of sputs ‘Volodka 
Stekhanov is the man you want Go and s<“c Volodka 
Steklianov ’ 

‘Your fingers arc scented with incense,’ lisped Vertmski’s 
shnll voice from the loud-speaker 
‘Volodka Stekhanov fought under Ungern n('’s a mght 
taxi-dnver I saw him here the other evening ’ 

The waiter turned his head and murmuicd, in a coaxing 
tone of voice 

‘Mischa, you swine, what about that Olivier salad of 
mine^’ 

‘He used to live in the rue Blomct,’ he went on, ‘but 
I don’t know where he’s living now We had a bit of a 
row recently ’ 

‘And sadness sleeps in your eyes,’ Vertmski bleated 
sentimentally I reflected that, as he came out on the stage 
every evenmg, that powdered man brought with him a 
score of years of schoolgirls’ adoration 
‘He’s a hothead, a regular baAibazouk lie used to be 
up to tacks .’ But the waiter’s tone was adminng 
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A hatch opened in the wall, and a hairy wnst emerged 
Black nails grasped the edge of a radish-dish on which a 
sticky sauce vert wabbled 

‘You’ll find Russian taxis outside You’ve only to 
ask for Volodka’s address All of them know one 
another ’ 

The waiter clicked his heels and bowed his well- 
developed body vciy slightly He went in for sports, 
and flirted with the restaurant’s lady customers with 
brecTy playfulness 

I went out into the street, and at once two shadows de- 
tached themselves from the wall and followed me 

‘Alms for an old major •’ said one of them 

‘Alms lor an old sailor •’ said the other 

The shadows spoke Russian I didn’t turn round 

‘Alms for an old major, alms for an old sailor'’ they 
kept on in chorus They said the same words over and 
over again, automatically, without any expression Then 
the shadow of the old sailor growled at the shadow of the 
old major 

‘Aren’t you ashamed to beg'*’ 

‘What about yourselP’ 

‘It’s all nght for a sailor, but it’s a disgrace for a 
major ’ 

I reached the boulevard Montparnasse 

I hunted for Steklianov as though he were Ungem him- 
self In Grenellc and Montmartre, I walked along rows of 
taxis, staring at their drowsy, tautum dnvers, whose daily 
reading of Latest Mews and Renatsscaice provided them 
with motives for existence which had ceased to apply to 
them The legend that the country whose language they 
still talked was not yet dead served as thar sole drug 
Their development, like that of backward children, had 
stopped in 1917 

When they changed their country, they had also changed 
their class They had done their best to stick togetiber 
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through officers’ dubs And icgional clubs But, by dint of 
wage-cuts, lock-outs, and sympathetic stnkcs, life had 
thrown them one and all into the arms of the taxi-drivers’ 
umon 

I went and waited outside night-restaurants, where I was 
sometimes rewarded by seeing a diivcr jump down from 
his seat and kiss his lady fare’s hand I ate m taverns 
in the rue Dupleix and the me Fonclary I hailed loving 
taxis at night; but when, instead of giving an address, I 
mentioned a man’s name, the diivcr went oil disappointed 
and I resumed my futile round 
One mght, though I had abandoned all hope, to keep 
my conscience clear I questioned the cliivcis of the taxis 
lined up outside the Mouhn-Rouge The last but one in 
the row rephed, quietly 
‘Yes, I saw him last night ’ 

‘Could you give me his address'” 

The taxi-dnver, who was rolling a cigarette, favoured 
me with a steady stare Evidently I didn’t look like eitlier 
a dun or a detective He flic keel his tongiu' ovru the paper, 
stuck the cigarette in a holdc'i, and gave me the name of a 
hotel m the rue Fontaine 

I proceeded to pay a visit to the man who called him- 
self Steklianov I knew him by his real name, because I 
had come across it in newspapers arid memoirs of the civil 
war penod 

At that time he was a young man lie commanded the 
Whites’ armoured trams those trains which served as 
places of execuUon, depots for stolen propeity, and 
brothels Every day, for years and years. Colonel Steklianov 
killed and ordered kilhngs If he had been taken prisoner, 
he would have been shot without trial, not so much out of 
revenge as because the only way of getting the better of 
him was to restore to nature the hyclrogen, the oxygen, 
and the carbon which made up his body 
Now he had a home, an identity-card, and a dnving- 
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licence, and in a few minutes I should be in his pres- 
ence 

‘First floor, number eight,’ I was told by a servant 
whom I managed to unearth 
I knocked at the door There was no reply I turned the 
key, which had been lefl m the lock, and walked m 
The loom was furnished with four armchairs uphol- 
stered in blue-green plush Opposite the door was a wal- 
nut dressing-table with an oval mirror and scrolled shelves 
Over It, m a frame, hung a head of Christ, with its eyes 
closed, crowned with thorns and bleeding, and bearing 
gilt lettenng ‘If you watch the eyes closely, they will 
open’ On the wall were two photographs one of a 
woman in a low-cut dress , and the other of a man decked 
out in the cap of a Czanst avil engineer, and swimimng 
in a silky beard and a big otter collar On the mantel- 
piece two black elephants mounted guard on either side 
of a withered spray of mimosa 
To the right was a double divan-bed, adorned with 
cushions and two dolls a picrrot and a gipsy In the 
middle of the divan a man lay asleep, half-undressed The 
room was inhabited, after all 
The man had a flat, broad face, with a small, turned-up 
nose, and he was pitted with small-pox He slept with his 
mouth open, and his Adam’s apple stuck out 
I went back to the door 

‘Stekhanov,’ I called, ‘Colonel Steklianov' Wake up, 
colonel '’ 

He sat up with a start, propping himself on the divan 
with both hands, and looked round him vaguely Through 
his unbuttoned shirt, I could catch a glimpse of his chest, 
covered with reddish hair 
‘Colonel Steklianov^’ I repeated 
‘What do you want^’ he asked 
He spoke m French with a Russian accent 
I answered in Russian 
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‘I have come to ask you to do me a great service ’ 

He stared at me sus]3iciously 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ I said, quickly ‘All I want you to 
do IS tell me your recollec tions ’ 

He yawned and passed his hand over his face, but he 
kept on watching me through his .spiead-out fingers 
‘What recollections?’ he askc'd, slowly, picking his 
teeth with his little finger 

‘Well, I’m writing a book about the Far East in 1918 
to 192 1 So, you see, I’m looking for people who were out 
there at the time and who might give me infoimation 
about It ’ 

I paused Steklianov waited 

‘I learnt by chance that you wcie in Pans As I have 
often come across youi name in the couise ol my studies, 
I said to mysdf that nobody could be* beltct plaecd than 
yourself ’ 

‘What kind of book arc you wnting ?’ 

‘I hardly know how to put it A novel, more or 
less ’ 

‘Not an histoncal book?’ 

‘Oh no I’ 

‘What’s this novel of yours all about?’ 

‘I’m making up the ehaiactcis ’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘They’re imaginary people, I mean ’ 

‘Not men who really lived, eh?’ 

‘I’m trying to make them as lilc-like as possible. It’s a 
question of luck ’ 

‘I don’t understand you ’ 

‘If you prefer to put it that way, it’s a question of 
talent ’ 

‘Oh, I see ’ 

‘I’m countmg precisely on you to help me to be true to 
hfe’ 

Either he misunderstood me, or he didn’t believe me, 
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‘No,’ he said, ‘no, I can’t help you It’s aU so long 
ago I’ve forgotten all about it ’ 

He lay down again and closed his eyes But he wasn’t 
asleep I could see his face working a little 
‘Arc you Russian’’ he asked me, suddenly 
‘No, I’m Ficnch But I’ve lived in Russia ’ 

‘In the Far East’’ 

‘No In Petersburg ’ 

Obviously he was making calculations 
‘And who told you that I was in Pans’’ 

‘I heard it tlirough a colleague of yours,’ 

‘An officer’’ 

I had put my foot in it 

‘No, a taxi-driver I don’t know what he was before ’ 
‘You’re not going to put anything about me in your 
book’’ 

‘Of course I’m not ’ 

‘Well, in that case, I can’t sec what you want with 
me ’ 

Either he couldn’t see, or he wouldn’t sec I started my 
explanation all over again Into every second sentence I 
shoved the word ‘Colonel’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t bother to call me that now,’ he said. 
Then he noticed me glancing at the nail-scissors and files 
lying on the drcssmg-tablc 

‘My wife isn’t here,’ he went on ‘She works m the 
daytime ’ 

‘Arc you expecting her’’ 

‘No, I’ve got to go out ’ He paused for a moment or 
two. ‘She couldn’t tell you anythmg She’s never been in 
the Far East I married her here.’ 

‘Must you go out already’’ 

Stekhanov put on his collar and tic Then he bent 
down to lace his shoes He got red at the back of the 
neck. 

‘You can come with me, if you like ’ 
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He went over to the dooi Atid opened it for me, as 
though It were the door ol ,i taxi 
‘I must go to my garage,' he said 
‘Come and have a dnnk first ’ 

We sat down on a cafe terraic Stekhanov studied me 
once more 

‘After all,’ he said, ‘after all ’ 

I said nothing 

‘Mine’s a beei,’ said Stekhanov, and in his turn he re- 
lapsed into silcnct An ckitru lamp lit up his late and 
filled the pockmatks in it with shadows 
‘After all,’ he repeated, without looking at me Then 
he turned towards me 
‘All right Ask me any questions ytm hk<“ ’ 

‘Tell me about your comrades ’ 

‘You mean my brotlu r-olfit ers ■” 

‘Yes The ones who were at IXiiii la with UngtM n ’ 

‘Well, there was General Reaukhin ’ 

‘An eldeily man, w<,i.sn’t he-” 

‘Yes, he was no chicken He happened to b<‘ m llaibin 
after the revolution , but he didn’t stay there I le got into 
trouble ’ 

‘What sort of trouble^’ 

‘Oh, all sorts of trouble He was fond ol gambling 
So you see . ’ 

‘And who else was there^’ 

‘There was Colonel Laurens He was in c ommand at 
Dauna I suppose he must have been about forty-live, or 
forty-seven, say He was very smart, very well turned-out ’ 
‘A slim fellow, wasn’t he^’ 

‘Yes Looked as though he were poured into Ins uni- 
form There was a pal of his, too. Lieutenant Issak I bc- 
heve they’d known eaeh other before the war- -in Mos- 
cow, I suppose Then there was Captain Makeev ’ 

‘What was he hke^’ 

‘Taller than Laurenz, but rather younger — though I’m 
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not sure about that — rather stout, with a bulbous 
nose ’ 

‘And what about his eyes^’ 

‘They were blue, and flush with his face ’ 

‘And what sort of mouth'*’ 

‘A slack one ’ 

‘All nght And who else’’ 

‘Then there was Zabiakm, a heutenant He filled in for 
Laurenz when he was away D’you want a portrait of 
him, loo’’ 

‘Yes, please ’ 

‘He had a head like a sugar-loaf, and he was clean 
shaven His complexion was rather yellow That’s 
all about him, I flunk Then there was Chernov He had 
a black beard He got on badly with Zabiakm ’ 

‘Anybody else’’ 

‘No Oh, yes, I was forgetting Burdukovski Ever 
hear of him’’ 

‘No Why should I’’ 

‘He was in charge of executions ’ 

Stekhanov emptied his glass, and shot a knowing 
glance at me 

‘His photo, too, eh’ Well, he was small, stout, fore- 
head average, nose average, mouth average, chin round, 
face oval, distinguishing marks none Got him’ Good 
Well, is that enough for you’’ 

‘Yes, if fliat’s everybody But wasn’t there a 
Colonel Sipailov’’ 

‘Sipailov the Strangler’ Oh, yes, of course there was ’ 
‘Why the Strangler’’ 

Stekhanov laid hands on the carafe of water on the 
table, put his fingers round the neck of it, closed his grip, 
clicked his tongue, and winked at me 
‘Got that’’ 

‘Fond of drinking, was he’’ 

‘God, you’re slow ' Well, after all, I can’t ’ 
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He stretched out his ai m, and ins thumb bt ushc d against 
my neck 

‘Now have you got it^’ 

He broke into a laugh Then, without fiuther ado, he 
went on 

‘I must go and get that ’bus of mine ’ 

We made oui way to the gaiiige Steklianov sat down 
at the wheel of an antiquated t.ixi I took tin seat beside 
him, and we set oil 

‘Tell me about Uugcni,’ 1 s.ud 

‘The Baron?’ 

‘Yes How did he become a geiii'i.il 

‘He was promoted by Semionov Hi* was in command 
of a division, but he never accejited eilhei tin ataman’s 
authonty or Kolchak’s He established liiuisell .it Dauiia, 
and you may take iny word loi it that nobody tvei went 
to see what he was doing there Kverybody w.is afitud of 
him People called him “tin (Vai ol l).uui.i” oi “the god 
of Dauria” We oflicers went to giound as soon .is we 
caught sight of him He was quite capable ol t.ilking to 
you mccly, and then shooting you out ol hand Some of 
ins officers dcscitcd him and went .ind enlisti'd with 
Kolchak or Semionov A little l.itci the Baioii let it be 
known that supplementary pay w.is due to any ol the 
officers who had left him il they jitesented themselves at 
Dauna A few of them turned up Ungein put (hem into 
pnson. He left them theic thiee days I’he Ikuon liked 
stringing out his amusement He went to see them He 
talked to them like comrades He ptomised to let them 
go the next day That very night he had .ill ol tliem 
shot 

As Stekhanov talked, he kept his eyes open lor lares 
We took two men to the Opera, two others to the Garc 
du Nord, and a man and a woman to an hotel After 
every journey wc looked to sec whctliei the fares had 
left anythmg behind them m the taxi Tlien wc went and 
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had a dniik As it got later our fares stared suspiaously 
at the second person sitting beside the dnver 
‘He lived all alone, the Baron,’ said Stekhanov ‘He 
never received anybody except clairvoyants and fortune- 
tellers He was scarcely ever seen at Semionov’s head- 
quarters at Chita He never went to a theatre, never to a 
restaurant, never to a brothel One story had it that he 
was mamed to a Chinese prince’s daughter, while other 
people said that he was virgin Really, he wasn’t a very 
interesting person ’ 

We drove slowly alongside the sidewalk The streets 
were emptying 

‘Semionov was terribly afraid of Ungem,’ Stekhanov 
went on ‘For example, now I come to think of it, Semio- 
nov had a tart named Machka She was a cabaret singer 
a whore in short The Baron didn’t like her He told 
Semionov that he must get nd of her, and the ataman sent 
her to Japan There she was sure of a welcome I went 
there myself later on, with Semionov, after it was all over 
The Baron stayed behind ’ 

Stekhanov stared at his hands, resting on the steermg- 
wheel, and remarked, in an astonished tone of voice 
‘Just imagine that it’s only ten years ago ’’ 

‘Was everybody afraid of Ungem I asked. 

‘I’ve ]ust mentioned Japan to you,’ rephed Stekhanov 
‘Well, there was a Japanese, Captain Sudzub He wasn’t 
afraid of Ungem Whenever he came to Dauna, he used 
to shut himself up with the Baron for hours Ungem gave 
stnet orders they weren’t to be disturbed on any account ” 
Stekhanov smiled 

‘I can’t give you a description of him All Japanese 
look alike Sudzuki was small and shm , but so are all of 
them I never heard him speak The Baron used to go and 
meet him at the station and dnve him back there . ’ 
We picked up a fare who was bare-headed, with a coat 
pulled on over his mghtshirt He took us to fetch a doctor 
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and a pncsl The man of science earned an instrument- 
case, and the man of God carried an umbrella Then we 
had something to warm us at a tavern in tlie boulevard 
Sebastopol 

‘Two coffees here >’ shouted tlie waiter, putting a l um p 
of sugar and a pewter spoon into each of our chipped 
glasses 

‘We were betrayed,’ said Stekhanov ‘We might have 
exterminated the Bolsheviks , but we were betrayed Every- 
body betrayed us the Jews, and the Btitish, and the 
Czechs, and the French To-day tiny lick the Soviet’s 
boots It’s disgusting They made us beat it and turn our- 
selves into taxi-drivers For my part, I was a colonel a 
colonel, let me tell you ' I was in c ommand ol armoured 
trains,’ 

We started off again My companion changed gears 
clumsily We drove at full speed to the Seine and went 
up the boulevard Samt-Mirhcl 
‘Armoured trains,’ repeated Stekhanov T was in com- 
mand of them And 1 was milord tlic Gilonel, and all 
those people grovelled on their laces m fiont of me be- 
cause I could kill them on the spot ’ 

But he didn’t say ‘kill them’ he said ‘write them 
off’ The jargon of the cml war came to his lips again 
We went past the Invahdes, and ctossed the Stine again 
All at once Stekhanov stopped the c ar 
‘I’ve had enough of this,’ he said ‘I’m going to stay 
here ’ 

‘Let’s go back,’ I suggested. ‘I’ll clnve ’ 

We changed places I drove back towards Montmartre 
Steklianov said nothing He was drowsy 
We reached his hotel The door, with its notice 
‘Rooms by the day or the hour’, stood ajar We went 
up the hghted staircase From inside the locked doors 
sighing and panting were heard I tliought about Stcklia- 
nov’s wife, whom we should awaken 
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But there was nobody m his room The bed-clothes 
were not turned down Stekhanov slumped into a chair 
In Its comer, the Chnst bled artistically 
T know all about it,’ shouted Stekhanov, so suddenly 
that I jumped T’ve been watching you aU the time You 
thought you were taking me in , but it’s not so easy as all 
that, my boy You’re no Frenchman You’re a Russian, 
and you were sent here to spy on me The Ogpu sent you 
You’re afraid of me, and you want to get nd of me, just 
as you got nd of Koutepov You belong to the Ogpu I 
say you belong to the Ogpu,’ he wound up, m an aston- 
ished tone of voice, ‘and you don’t even deny it ’ 

I was too lazy to tell him that his charge idn’t annoy 
me, but that it was simply untrue Then I waited 
‘Colonel Stekhanov, taxi-dnver,’ he said, pensively 
‘Yes, that’s me All my fares are Jews, and so are you 
We hadn’t time to liquidate the lot of you ’ 

He was drunk I knew that in a moment or two he 
would let himself go I waited 
Stekhanov went across to the wash-basin, and had a 
drink straight out of the tap The water ran down his face 
and his chest He took off his coat, unbuttoned his shirt, 
and sat down again 

‘Hullo, arc you still there he said, and he giggled 
hke a schoolgirl 

‘Stcklianov,’ I said, ‘you are a man hke myself or 
anybody else You have a wife, and you cat and dnnk 
You empty your crank-case every three thousand kilo- 
metres. You hang family portraits and an ikon on your 
walls But you’re a butcher, Stekhanov, a butcher and a 
murderer ’ 

He kept silent for a moment or two Then he said 
‘I’m a soldier’ , and he giggled again 
‘With all your armoured trams,’ I went on, ‘did you 
ever fight the Red Army^ Did you ever even set eyes on 
it^ You didn’t, did you^’ 
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‘One day,’ he said, ‘tlicy sent me some pnsonew 
More than three bundled pusoners Alltivih.im I hadn’t 
got any food for them 1 took them to .1 field a mile or so 
outside the town m an aimouicd tiaiii, 1 oidcicd them 
out, and I turned maclunc-guiis on them We liad to let a 
tram pass, so wo pulled into a siding I’hcn we went back 
and finished ofl the wounded I icmembet that It was 
out Adnanovka way ’ 

He spoke in an indiflcrent, flat tone ol voice, as though 
he were repeating a lesson 

‘And It doesn’t mean anything to you to lemcmber a 
thing hke that^’ I demanded 
‘No, nothing at all Why should it'” 

‘Nothing at all, you say^’ 

‘Nothmg whatever ’ 

Then he went on : 

‘We used to dmc in a icstauiaut at Chita Then we 
went to the piison We wakened <1 piisouer We tied him 
up by his pnvale parts to the dooi-haiicllc, so as to keep 
him on tip-toe, and then we hit him ovei the head with 
a piece of wood Aftci that, we went back to the res- 
taurant ’ 

He was still talking quite simply and quietly 
‘And you think that was a good thing to do'” I de- 
manded 
‘No, I don’t ’ 

‘Then do you think it was a bad thing'” 

‘No, I don’t ’ 

We kept silent Then, all at once, Stekhaiiov became 
animated 

‘Do you know one thing Ungern thought of doing'” 
he said ‘We used to undress a pnsoiici, a Communist. 
We stuck a tin bucket on his belly. Inside the bucket we let 
a rat loose Then we tapped on the outside with a stick 
That didn’t do the pnsoncr any harm , but it frightened 
the rat and made it start looking for a way out It ran up 



and down It couldn’t get out It tned biting the tin , but 
It found the man’s body softer The man was tied down, 
and he couldn’t stir That went on for two or three hours 
— ^never more ’ 

‘Mirabeau mentions that m one of his books ’ 
‘Mirabeau^ Never heard of him If he does, he’s just 
showing off It was the Baron who invented that dodge * 
‘But why was all this'’ For the Czar^ For faith i* For 
Fatherland^’ 

Stekhanov made no reply 

‘Were any of your family killed by the Bolsheviks^ 
Did they rob you of your estate, your home^’ 

‘No, not mine Other people’s ’ 

He seemed to be thinking things over 
‘I went to the front when I was seventeen,’ he said 
‘I couldn’t do anything with my hands, or with my brams, 
either So I went on fighting Whenever I set eyes on a 
pnsoner, it was too much for me I always used to carry 
a kmfe in my pocket If normal life had started again, we 
should only have had a choice between blowing our brains 
out or going mad That’s what I used to think ’ 

‘You’ve still got that choice ’ 

‘It’s too late now I never think about those things, or 
veiy seldom ’ 

I made a last effort 

‘You did a bad job. Colonel The children of your vic- 
tims have grown up They have created the USSR You 
see what I mean, ColoncP Have you ever seen French 
workers holding a demonstration^ Have you ever heard 
them singing^ Haven’t you recognized the tune, the 
words^ They’re the same — ^the same all over the world ’ 
‘Maybe,’ murmured Steiklanov, ‘maybe ’ 

I went over to him He was asleep in his chair, with his 
arms dangling and his chin sunk in his chest 


I went home amid all the clatter of garbage-pails and 
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the early trams At the comer of my street, a rat was 
rummaging peacefully inside a bucket bursting with filth 
I kicked the outside of the bucket, and the animal fled It 
was a grey, commonplace rat— a peace-time rat 
My janitress stopped me and handed me an envelope 
It contained a letter from Baron T , consisting only of a 
few words ‘We thought you might like to have this 
httle piece of testimony’ A rectangle of cardboard 
dropped out of the letter 

On It was mounted the photograph of a child of twenty 
months He was clad in a festooned eh ess His fleshy lips 
drooped at the comers Ilis straight han fell about his 
shoulders On his forehead it was c ut in .i fringe level with 
hxs scanty eyebrows His eyes weie iindi timed by two 
puckers sucli as you see in very chubliy babies They looked 
out, dull, grave, mdiflcrcnt 
On the back of the photo 1 read 
‘Roman Ungern-Sternberg’. 
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I HAD written nght and left, and replies started pouring 
in 

From Harbm, somebody called Kovgan, author of 
Memoirs of an Ignoramus— z. superfluous confession— 
wrote to me 

‘I am an observer of nature, though I do not possess 
a very wide horizon, and I dehght in throwing hght on all 
the facts of life and its faihngs, for such is our one hope 
of salvation’ 

From Moscow, Vsevolod Ivanov, who himself had 
fought against the Whites m the Far East, informed me 
that he was sending me some books which might interest 
me From Rcval I received details of Ungem’s mihtary 
service 

Maxim Gorky, who was then hving at Sorrento, had 
found time to ask a Sibenan novelist for some documenta- 
tion about the Baron, and hoped to receive it and forward 
It to me shortly 

One correspondent drew my attention to a collection of 
sources to be found in the Congressional Library in Wash- 
mgton Another informed me that a member of Kolchak’s 
Government was in Pans, where he ran a dressmakmg 
establishment But his Excellency, all wrapped up in his 
finery, refused to see me Meanwhile I had got about all 
the pnnted testimony I wanted 

One day, I received a letter more defimte than the 
others, which filled me with dehght for a whole after- 
noon It was firom Count Hermann Keyserhng, and read 
as follows 
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‘My Dear Sir, 

‘It IS only to-day that I have at last found time to reply 
to your request foi some inlormation •ibout Baron Roman 
UnRern-Sternbet ^ 

‘He was certainly the most temaik.iblc peison I have ever 
had the good foituue to meet One day 1 said to his grand- 
mother, Baroness Wimpffcn “lie isaereaturc whom one might 
call suspended between Heaven and Hell, without the least 
undcrstaneiing of the laws of tins woilcl” He presented a 
really e\traordinaiy inixtuie of the most piolound aptitude for 
metaphysic s and ol e rut Ity So he was positively pic destined 
for Mongolia (whe le such diseoid in a man is the rule), and 
there, m fact, his fate led him 
‘During the World Wai and the revolution I spent whole 
nights in conversation with Roman I'und.mie ntally, he was 
incapable of thinking When I pi esse d him, he burst out 
“Don’t force me to think Thought comes and goes like a 
breeze” Even when he was at school, hi used to say 
“Thinking is a piece of cowardice” 

‘At the same time, he posse vsed peisotiaily the gift of second- 
sight, and, in addition, he had his sliaie of the faculty of 
prophecy He was tlie first to foi tie'll, to my vi'ry great 
astomshment, my ultimate tait e r At that tune, I was a con- 
templative, aloof from the woilcl Unge rn said to me “I see 
you in the future leading aimies and launehmg attacks” 
Such, in fact, was what I «iftei wards did, when 1 st.ii te d going 
from one nation to anoth(*i to teach them wisdom 
‘His metaphysical ideas were closely re la ted to those of the 
Tibetans and the Hindus He was not of this we>i Id, and I e aii- 
not help dunking that on this c arth he was only a passing guest 
‘You may quote what I My in my own words In return, 
I shall ask you foi a copy of your book 
‘With my best regards, 

‘Youis sinceicly, 

‘Hermann Kryserijno’ 

The same mail brought me a note from Gendrars 

‘My dear iellow, 

‘I find the enclosed stoiy m a newspaper It may 
interest you for your Ungem 

‘My I'RlENDLY HAND ’ 

The story was sloppy and conventional Its author had 
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tned to wnte il up His daily handling of telegrams, with 
their terse style, had taught him nothing It had three 
headings on top, ‘Poor lad •’ , in the middle, ‘A Buddhist 
monk m Pans’ , at the bottom, ‘In Brother Vahmdra’s 
garret’ 

Cendrars had marked a passage 
‘In 1920 the persecuted monk became the spintual ad- 
viser of Baron Ungern, who for the time being wais master 
of Mongolia Ossendowski has drawn a striking portrait 
of him in Beasts, Men and Gods 
‘Just before his death the Baron said to Vahindra 
‘ “I have a son in Eslhonia, m such-and-such a place 
Seek him out, and bring him up in the Buddhist rehgion ” 
‘Impassively, Baron Ungem’s son proceeded to trans- 
late this extraordinary story ’ 

The mere mention of Ossendowski’s name was m itself 
pretty suspiaous Stdl, I was bound to see this Buddhist 
monk, who called himself the spintual adviser of a man 
who had never taken advice from anybody except the 
Japanese General Staff 

Brother Vahmdra hved in a shabby lodging-house near 
the Place Mauberl not far away from the hotel in which 
the European Bureau of the Kuomintang, installed in two 
cramped back rooms, was at the moment busy betraymg 
the Chinese revolution 

I went up a whitewashed staircase, from which the 
paint was scahng off It was so crooked that I had to hold 
on to the banister The treads groaned under my feet 
I stopped at a door 

At first I could hear nothing Then I made out wheezy 
breathing, interrupted by the creaking of a bed I de- 
aded to knock Almost at once there sounded an uncer- 
tain, colourless voice reciting something I knocked again 
‘Come in’, said the same voice, stopping its readmg. I 
turned the handle 

A tall man stood m the middle of the room, looking 
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towards the door. His head was bald and shiny, and a 
tawny beard streamed down his chest and merged into 
his red habit, a lama’s cloak, which stopped short flush 
with his big, bare feet, blue-veined and with knobby 
toes Those f^cet, palhd and unnaturally clean, made me 
feel shghtly sick 

The man stared at me in silcnc c, with his little, ferrety 
eyes running from side to side Obviously he didn’t re- 
ceive many visitors 

‘Sir^’ said an inteiiogativc voice, and a boy came for- 
ward from behind Vahmdra I took him to be the person 
who had been reciting just now He looked about sixteen 
or seventeen His suit, which was otherwise too big for 
him but shoit in die sleeves, seemed to embarrass him 
His face was pale and flabby, and eveiy thing about it 
sagged the corners of his mouth , llie ends of his eye- 
brows 

He, too, stared at me in silence, now and again shooting 
little, fearful glances at Vahmdta When he did so, his 
violet-hucd eyelids flickered slightly 
I explained the object of my visit As I spoke, the ex- 
pectant expression on the monk’s face changed to one of 
complacency I mentioned my name He asked whether I 
spoke Russian, and from his accent I identified him as a 
native of one of the Baltic lands probalily a Lett lather 
than an Esthonian 

‘So you knew Ungem^’ I asked, as I sat down 
Vahmdra sat down in his turn He laid his plump, soft 
hands, which looked like those of a middle-aged woman, 
one on top of the other 
*I knew him very well,’ he declared 
That was the one defimte statement I got out of him 
I put my notebook away, for he told me that he could 
not stand the sight of a pen running ovei paper 1 asked 
him the most innocent questions He kept silent for a 
moment or two before making up his mind to reply The 
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instinctive tackiness of a pig-headed peasant seeped out in 
his tone of voice 

‘Since the Baron’s death,’ I remarked, ‘Mongoha ’ 
‘The Baron is not dead,’ the monk mtemipted me, 
severely ‘He abandoned his remains and reincairnated 
himself m the body of a Mongol To-day he is ten years 
old The Chinese and the Russians are searching for him 
in order to kill him Poor fools' They imagine that by 
kilhng him they will stop him reincarnating himself agmn 
But they won’t even find him He is well hidden, and only 
three lamas can approach him In five years and seven 
months he will resume his nde across* the Gobi Desert, 
and nobody will be able to resist him ’ 

I recalled a sentence in Keyserlmg’s letter ‘I see you 
in the future leading armies and launchmg attacks’ The 
companson was only too obvious 
Complacently contemplating those indecently bare 
hands of his, the monk manoeuvred, advanang and re- 
treating Coppery gleams swarmed in his beard Not once 
did he let me catch him in the very act of lymg 
I asked him whether Ungem had embraced Buddhism 
‘One docs not become a convert to Buddhism,’ he re- 
phed ‘Either one is a Buddhist, or one is not ’ 

I inquired whether Vahindra had ever been in Urga, 
the capital of Mongoha He rephed that he had ‘also’ 
been m Urga 

Then I questioned him about the Baron’s pohtical and 
rehgious views 

‘We discussed them at length,’ said the monk, and, 
with an expression which registered dehberate boredom, 
he looked out of the window 
‘But what about them^’ I persisted ‘Was he a 
monarchist^ Did he aspire to create an empire^ Did he 
ever mention Genghis Khan'” 

‘He admired all great wamors, from Napoleon to 
Genghis Khan ’ 
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In exasperation, I endeavoured not so much to inform 
myself as to confound Vahindra 
‘What age would the Baron have been when you knew 
him'?’ 

He hesitated a little. 

‘The Mongols do not reckon a man’s age in the same 
way as we do ’ 

‘But what would you say?’ 

‘The soul IS immortal It reincarnates itself It might be 
a thousand years old ’ 

‘But what age was Ungern’s body when you knew 
him?’ 

In his harsh, sing-song accent, the monk replied 
‘He was a man of middle age He might have been 
fifty ’ 

This tme I had got him He was aliout fifteen years out 
Vahindra must have realized that he had made a slip 
His replies became more and more wavenug 
Dunng his pauses I had time to study die room It 
contained a bra.ss double bed, with two pillows , a ward- 
robe with a imrror, two nckity chans, a grey-blue 
flowered rug, wall-paper with red and gold flowiis, and 
an mutation wlutc-marble chimney-piccc, surmounted by 
a tarnished nurror The usual dned grasses and family 
portraits were missing on the mantel, which was covcicd 
with a cloth Upon it two candles, such as you buy at 
agar-stores burnt in front of a bust of Buddha, whose 
enigmatic smile had been fashioned in a Leipzig mould. 
Picture postcards were stuck up all round it, representmg 
Napoleon as a heutenant, Napoleon as consul, Napoleon 
as emperor, Napoleon as a corpse 
Vahindra questioned me in his turn, cautiously but 
adroitly But I had no further use for him In a brothel, 
with a litre of alcohol in his belly, he would doubtless 
have plenty to say in the way of bragging and lying. Let 
him keep his stones for joumahsts I got up 
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The boy, who had not said a word, stared at me in- 
sistently 

‘I shall be very glad to see you agmn some day,’ said 
I, addressing myself to the two of them, but fixing my 
eyes on the boy He glanced at his compamon, and once 
more I caught the qmvenng of his eyehds 
Vahindra got up from the bed on which he was sitting, 
and the harsh creak of its springs broke the silence 
I looked once more at the boy, noting the nngs round 
his eyes sooty nngs which ate into the creamy skin of his 
cheeks I barely remembered that the monk passed him 
off as Ungem’s son I knew Ungern had died childless 
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I HAD to get to gnps with my subject In other words, I 
had to talk to somebody about it I thought about 
Cendrars, but ho was away So I went to see Mane 
Anne, the very person for whose benefit I had invented 
an Ungern in glasses, in accordance with the approved 
recipe of the new psychology, which goes in foi realistic 
details 

Mane Anne was paler than usual She told me that for 
some time she had been sleeping badly 1 1 eflected that it 
was several months since we had last met She also told 
me that she was glad to see mo— winch piomptly brought 
me to hfc, that she was going away soon, and that, 
generally speaking, she was very fond of me — ^whu h made 
me downcast 

Then, as though we had parted only the day before, 
she asked me what had become of lliat Baron She 
couldn’t remember his name 

I told her all about him my meeting with the Amen- 
can journalist, my cvemng with Stcklianov, my conc- 
spondence, and all the rest of it Mane Anne listened to 
me in silence 

‘So far, so good,’ she said, when I had finished ‘That’s 
all about you And now what about Ungern^’ 

‘Eh’’ said I 

‘You’ve been tclhng me all about yourself Now tell 
me about Ungem Have you started wntuig'” 

‘Just a httlc ’ 

‘And what have you wntten’’ 

‘I’ve wntten about my meeting with Cendrars, my 
mceUng with you, my research work ’ 
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^Towr meetings, your research work,* repeated Mane 
Aime, emphasizing the pronoun She frowned ‘No, 
no'* — and she raised her hand as though I were going 
to interrupt her — ‘that’s not the way to wnte a novel ’ 
‘Then what is the way^’ 

‘The same as in Alice in Wonderland ’ 

Mane Anne smiled 

‘ “The White Rabbit put on his spectacles,” ’ she 
quoted ‘ “ ‘Where shall I begin. Your Majesty^’ he 
asked ‘Begin at the beginmng,’ said the King, gravely, 
‘go on until you come to the end, and then stop ’ ” ’ 
‘That’s lust the mentahty of a king,’ I retorted ‘Do 
you think that, just because one is supposed to be a realist, 
one should follow chronological order, or that life does 
anything of the kindi* When I first met you, you were 
twenty-five It wasn’t until much later that I learnt what 
you were hke at sixteen, or at ten, or at five It wasn’t 
until much later that I heard about your first summer at 
the sea, or about your Enghsh lessons I still don’t know 
all sorts of things about you three-quarters of them Well, 
do you want me to go in for the restonng business'* Do 
you want me to put bits together, replace those that are 
missing, and round off the joints’ That’s just faking 
antique furniture You don’t call that real life, do you’ 
In Voltaire’s time, what is now called a Voltaire chair 
was just called a chair I’m no White Rabbit ’ 

‘You’re very hard on the White Rabbit,’ said Mane 
Anne ‘He was very mce I don’t want to hurt you, 
but I doubt whether you’ll ever write this novel of 
yours ’ 

‘Yes, I’ll wnte it , but perhaps it won’t be a novel If I 
wanted to go in for imitation, do you think I should have 
any difficulty about it’ When I was sixteen, I was very 
good at pasticao, but it doesn’t amuse me any more 
You’ll remember that, the last time I came to see you, 
I told you about Ungem’s life I’d made it all up, from 
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beginning to end But you swallowed it, because it re- 
minded you of dozens of books all together, though it 
didn’t remind you of a single living man By now I’m 
more modest 

‘That day you asked me some definite questions 1 can 
answer them for you now Ungcin had a beard and 
moustache He fought in Transbaikalia and Mongolia 
first against the Red nicgulars, then against the Chinese, 
and finally against the Red army He was a very good 
horseman He was not fond of eating and dunking, nor 
was he fond of women These are trees in Sibtiia birch, 
aspen, alder, bhuk poplar, savin, and wild therry There 
arc birds m Siberia pheasants, fly-suappers, swans, eagles, 
falcons, and hawks Ungern never had any tlnldren ’ 
‘That’s a pity,’ said Mane Anne, thoughtfully ‘You 
mustn’t forget to say that it’s most impoitant Another 
thing what do you mean by Red incgulars^’ 

‘Peasants m revolt ’ 

‘Yes’’ 

Apparently she expected me to say something more I 
didn’t 

‘But why wae they in revolt’’ she went on 
I remained mute In my pursuit of details I had over- 
looked essentials 1 couldn’t count on my readers knowing 
the history of the civil war in Siberia Taken by itself, the 
ease of Ungern became mcomprchcnsiblc At most, m 
fact. It provided material for a psyi liologu al study 
‘I’m quite right, you see,’ said Mai le Anne 
She got up and went over to the window 
‘I’m very inquisitive,’ she went on, ‘and I want you 
to put down in chionologieal order— -I insist upon tliat — 
cveryihmg that happened in Sibena You know it aheady , 
but that doesn’t in the least mean that other people 
know It And that’s that. Sir I hope you’ll take advan- 
tage of this lesson ’ 

As I was on my way out, she stopped me. 
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‘What axe we going to call this bit of an essay?’ she 
asked 

I rephed that ‘A Few Pages of History* seemed to me 
to meet the case perfectly For the first time that day 
Mane Anne and I found ourselves m agreement 
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SO HERE wc have a few pages of histoiy 
I shall preface them with an extract from Admiral 
Kolchak’s testimony at his Inal 
‘On the other hand, a navy has much less need to 
complete its crew out of foreign elements, for, if a ship 
sinks, It sinks with all hands ’ 

After paving the way for dictatorship, the Socialist- 
Revolutionary direetorate was suppressed by a group of 
officers and replaced by Admiral Kolchak as ‘Supreme 
Regent of Russia’ His supremacy was recognized by 
the Archangel Government in the Noi th and by General 
Denikin at his headquarters m the South Great Britain, 
France, Japan, and the United States promised effective 
assistance to the White armies, and kept their piomisc, 
to the great advantage of hquidators of war stocks Sixty 
thousand Japanese, eight thousand Americans, six thou- 
sand Canadians, one thousand French, fifteen hundred 
Bntish, and the same number of Italians came to rein- 
force the fifty thousand Czechs, Poles, Roumanians, and 
Serbs whom the revolution had surprised in Sibena In 
short, Sibena was the one place where all the Allies 
fought side by side 

Thus the ship of Czarist Restoration floated proudly 
on the waves of History It was, indeed, a flagship, and 
even the rats did not think of deserting it There was 
excellent fare for mbbhng. Kolchak created ministries 
and departments, and an avalanche of offiaal documents 
descended upon the continent At the fool of ordi- 
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nances, decrees, and deasions the rats recognized signa- 
tures on which they had not set eyes since 1917 A feverish 
activity took possession of everybody The Mimstry of 
Justice settled details of procedure, and meanwhile atamans 
roamed about in armoured trains, chargmg with Bol- 
shevism any man worth robbing and any girl worth 
raping 

The Mimstry of Fmance created a new currency and 
negotiated loans, the dollar and the yen appreaated, 
manufacturers distributed bnbes, gathered in orders, and 
credited their profits to their accounts m Paris, Tobo, 
and New York Generals made speeches and ordered 
requisitions Foreign advisers sent munitions and made 
speeches Pohtiaans got busy Some of them, mabng 
no bones about it, spinted away the last survivors of the 
Romanov family Others concerned themselves about the 
date of the future Constituent Assembly, through which, 
thanks to umversal, direct, equal, and secret suffrage, the 
Russian people were at last to manifest their sovereign will 

Just where the Russian people were to be found it 
was difficult to say To be sure, there were one hundred 
and twenty thousand men in the volunteer armies There 
were as many in pnsons and concentration camps Others 
swung hanged from telegraph posts along the Trans- 
Sibenan railway Others again reposed m common graves 
which they had dug with their own hands before they 
were shot Still others, conscripted and sent to the front, 
had deserted to the enemy All these could be accounted 
for, but elsewhere the Russian people remained undis- 
coverable 

This, however, did not stop the newspapers from de- 
scnbmg the popular enthusiasm which was manifested m 
patriotic gatherings While the people thus demonstrated, 
somebody or other derailed troop-trains and mumtions- 
trains, and massacred pumtive expeditions which got lost 
in the forests 
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Admual Alexander Vassilicvilch Kolchak rn person 
steered his immense Icrreslnal ship, the biggest he had 
ever commanded ‘The Russian Washington’, as ex- 
Czarist Minister Sazonov nicknamed him, could see the 
time cormng when he would be called to a still more 
exalted destiny The Czar was dead, his family were scat- 
tered, and Kolchak awaited with confidence the decision 
of the Constituent Assembly, which, thanks to him, 
would hold Its sessions at the Kremlin in Moscow His 
generals assured him that the situation was excellent, 
and, as for civilians, he met them less and less often 
Foreigners called him ‘Your Excellency’, the troops 
cheered him, and the papers sang his praises 

Many years cailicr a member of a British armaments 
firm had paid a visit to the factory whcic Kolchak was 
then working, and had suggested to the young man that 
he should come to England and undergo a course of 
traimng in his firm The plan fell through , but now the 
Supreme Regent could sec guns ai riving in Sibcna which 
bore the same firm’s trade-mark 

Adnural Kolchak had always had an affection for Great 
Bntain 

To be sure, there were one or two unfortunate inci- 
dents A month after Kolchak’s elevation to power, the 
Communists orgamzed a nsing in Omsk, the Supreme 
Regent’s capital, and slit the throats of a number of 
officers The next day but one forty-two workers were 
shot at one o’clock in the moining Three hours later a 
court-martial was assembled, found the lasurgents guilty, 
and sentenced them to death, when their bodies were 
already cold 

At about the same time, at the theatre, some person 
or persons unknown threw a bomb into the box in which 
Semionov was sitting, but the ataman escaped with a 
fnght 

A saying got into arculation ‘Sibena is too big, the 
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summer is too short, and the people are too democratic ’ 
In the streets urchins sang 

‘English ways, Japanese goods, Russia for ever. 

And of more than Omsk he’ll be Regent never’ 

But all this did not count Nor did the fact that comers 
of sayings were almost more numerous than workmen, 
and that fewer and fewer children were being born, as 
was the case throughout Russia In igii there had been 
twenty-seven deaths and Iwenty-mne births per thousand 
In 1919 there were thirty births and seventy-five deaths 
Nevertheless, the flagslup of the Restoration, under full 
steam and flying the while-blue-rcd flag, advanced irre- 
sistibly towards the coveted goal Led by old generals who 
Ignored the age-hmit and young subalterns promoted to 
the rank of general, the White arnues occupied all 
Sibena and crossed the frontier into Europe. 

On March 13, 1919, Kolchak’s troops entered Ufa 
In the course of the month of April they look possession 
of the metallurgical basin of the Urak Every day the 
papers announced that more towns had been taken A 
junction would soon be effected m the South with Dem- 
Itin ’s forces, and m the North with General Miller’s Then 
a umted firont would be established from the White Sea to 
the Black Sea, and the young Soviet repubhc, reduced 
to the dimensions of the Grand Duchy of Moscow, would 
find Itself in the gnp of a steel vice 
To be sure, the Bntish, nursing their sick, and the 
men of the Foreign Legion remained in the rear, thus 
beanng witness to prudent doubts about the future The 
Japanese had scarcely moved outside the hmits of the 
Far East, where thfey spent thar time studying topography 
and practising musketry with hvmg targets The Amen- 
cans had taken up their quarters m the mmeral basin of 
Suchan, whose coal smted the boilers of the Pacific 
squadron to perfection Even the Czechs had soon got 
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sick of the career of arms and were manifesting an un- 
suspected taste for trade 

Despite all this, the Alhes’ generosity, if not in men, 
at least in arms, money, and pronuscs, was inexhaustible 
The wind was favourable, and the cause of civilization 
seemed saved The Pans and time, of counc, 

means money— was able to say on its front page Tt is 
Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenitch who appear to be 
the champions of the League of Nations ’ 

A close and impartial observer, no doubt, might have 
noted one or two smister hints A certain number of 
shopkeepers left Omsk for Vladivostok A mutiny broke 
out among the Amencan soldiers stationed at the Suchan 
mines Workmen in the town sang songs made up m the 
depths of the forests Irregulars fired buUets manufac- 
tured m factory worshops Never yet had the tone of 
the newspapers been so confident, so carefully composed 
Never yet had they had so much to say about the victories 
daily won at the front In this assurance itself a close 
and impartial observer would have found matter for 
reflection 

The first breath of the storm was quite soft, quite 
soothing The most expencnccd manners were misled by 
it The atmosphere became heavier, more motionless The 
silence became sohdified Nothing was to be heard but 
a vague lapping against the hull of the flagship. A defi- 
mte sense of peace sank down weightily upon the surface 
of the waters, green, smooth, and stiU 

It was, let us say, five o’clock In silence, the men on 
the bndge scanned the empty honzon They strolled up 
and down They looked over the side Then they glanced 
up at the chronometer again It was only two minutes past 
five Yet they would have sworn that half an hour had 
meanwhile elapsed At half-past five the cyclone swept 
down on the ship 

Kolchak had taken part m a Polar expedition, com- 
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manded the Black Sea Fleet, crossed the Atlantic and 
the Pacific He imagined that a captain was master on 
board his ship and that disciphne could do anything 
Neither he nor his generals nor his ministers condescended 
to notice details the clenchmg of the homy hands of a 
conscnpted peasant, or the fact that it was noticed by 
a sentry, who stored it away m his mmd for future use 
Nevertheless, such scarcely perceptible things were 
much more important than the solemn pronuses of the five 
Powers, or the dehvery of mumtions, or the opemng of 
credits The truth — ^that truth ofwhich none of the leaders 
had dared to catch a ghmpse — ^was that the army was 
falling to pieces not because it was short of guns or 
nfles, not because the circumstances were unfavourable 
or the enemy were too strong, but simply and solely 
because an army does not consist solely of officers, and 
because mne out of ten among the rank and file, owmg 
to their relationships, their occupations, their rank m 
life, had no reason for wanting to win 
The enemy m front of them were no better clad, no 
better fed, no better armed, no better disaphned But 
on that side everybody was fighting for himself, for his 
family, for his neighbours for milhons upon milhons 
of neighbours, not only Russian, but also Japanese and 
Amencsin On that side, everybody knew that a war be- 
comes a avil war when you kill a man, not because he 
wears a cap flattened at the side whereas you wear a round 
cap, but because there is an iixeduable difference between 
your homy hands and his soft palms, between your mus- 
cular structure and his muscular stmcture, between your 
state of mmd and his state of mmd 
On June i Clemenceau sent Kolchak defimte orders , 
and on the 8th the White army retreated from Ufa On 
the 24th a conference of the Powers deaded to go on 
supportmg the admiral, and three weeks later Kolchak 
evacuated Ekatennburg On July 16, he reached an 
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agreement with Hoovei , and on the 26th his troops 
left Chehabinsk 

In the course of August the Supreme Regent had a 
spurt of energy He consenpted m all directions His 
mimsters themselves were called to the colours, though 
they got the advantage of a reprieve On the 27th these 
soldicr-ministcrs issued a proclamation which prescribed 
“Everything for the war 

Everything for the war' Flowers and speeches, nev/s- 
paper articles and cigarettes Everything for the wax ' — 
and once agam the United States renewed their confidence 
in the admiral Everything for the war ' — and once again 
trains set off for the Urals 

But the soldiers had had enough of words, and they 
were short of tobacco The Allies confined themselves 
to promises They were on the point of sacking their 
servant, who had made a mess of things More and more 
often the trams never reached their destinations They 
were caught in the flood which was starting to sweep 
irresistibly towards the East 

On November loth Kolchak’s Government left Omsk 
On the 13th the Czechs delivered to the Allies a demand 
for repatriation The next day Omsk fell into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks 

In vain did Kolchak’s Government, now transferred to 
Irkutsk, issue an appeal foi die support of the masses in 
general In vain did it recall the commander-in-chief of 
the army In vain did it change its pnme minister 

A string of trains was slowly tncl^ng eastwards along 
the Trans-Sibenan railway On either side of the fine, 
men, women, and children, who had failed to find room 
on top of the coaches or on the buffers, made their way 
in the same direction m carts or on foot. 

Within a few weeks Kolchak’s army ceased to exist 
Only a few groups of officers, who had come together 
under the command of General Kappel, sometime a Soaal- 
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Revolutionary and lately a lieutenant, managed to cut 
their way to Irkutsk 

The track was blocked by the Czechs’ trains, made up 
of wagons decorated with branches of fir-trees and 
portraits of their ‘Little Father’ Masaryk, and carrying 
trophies and souvemrs work-benches dismantled in 
factories in the Urals, pianos found in country-houses, 
pictures, motor-boats, jewellery 
Astray somewhere in the midst of the Czechs’ trains 
crawled the speaal tram of the Supreme Regent, who 
had stayed in Omsk after his oflfiaals had left With him 
Kolchak had his personal guard, his new pnme minister, 
and the Russian gold reserve 
It was winter, and the track was all snow Corpses 
hung from telegraph posts, and birds crowded the wires 
The Whites’ authority stopped at the verge of the forests 
on either side of the ballast Their terntory covered an 
area two thousand five hundred miles long, but only a 
few himdred yards wide Nothing was left of the flagship 
but a raft 

At Nijm-Udinsk the representatives of the Alhes 
guaranteed Kolchak free passage eastwards on condition 
that he agreed to leave his «cort behind Henceforth he 
travelled almost alone The ti icolour, the Stars and Stnpes 
and the Umon Jack floated over this coach, side by side 
with the Japanese and Itahan flags 
Irregulars were coming out of their lairs Communist 
orgamzations had mobihzed their members The workers 
were taking up arms In the presence of this uprising, 
generals became converts to democracy, the Czechs pro- 
claimed their neutrahty, and the Socialists themselves de- 
aded to act 

From a few hundred miles westwards, the Fiflh Red 
army started flowing along the Trans-Sibenan railway 
As It passed, the waves of the Soviet Repubhc closed over 
the thm stnp of White terntory. 
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On December 21 the workers revolted at Chcrem- 
khovo, the point of intersection of the railway and the coal 
basin On tihe 24th the soldiers and railwaymen at Irkutsk 
rose in their turn The small shopkeeping class sought to 
turn the situation to account They had formed a Political 
Centre, which repudiated Kolchak and dreamed about 
independence 

On January 14 the Supreme Regent’s tram reached 
Irkutsk There General Janin and the Czech command, 
forescang the tunnels of the Transbaikalian hue being 
blown up by irregulars, handed over Admiral Kolchak, 
with his gold and his flags, to representatives of the 
Political Centre, in return for authonty to continue their 
flight eastwards It was the beginning of 1920 



PART TWO 

THE HERO FOUND AND LOST 
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A LOCOMOTIVE without wagons came into Dauna 
station At the last moment the engineer shut off steam, 
and the locomotive spat water, fire, and smoke 
Lieutenant Zabiakin was back from Chita On the 
station steps he bumped into Lieutenant Chernov 
‘So you’re back, are you^’ said Chernov ‘Did you see 
Semionov^’ 

‘Yes, we spent some time together ’ Zabiakin smiled, 
smugly 

Chernov studied his comrade Then, with a trace of 
envy, he asked 

‘Had a good time in Chita, eh^’ 

‘A good timc^ I had a good time, take my word for 
It’ Zabiakin was still smiling ‘I went to the theatre, 
and then to the Sibenan Club until four o’clock in the 
mormng What a mght ' I seem to remember putting a 
bit of a hole in a ciwie who looked at me in a way I didn’t 
fancy Take my word for it ’ 

‘Fimshed him off, eh^’ 

‘I shouldn’t be surpnsed ’ 

Zabiakin couldn’t stop smiling His drawn-back hps 
disclosed teeth stained with mcotine His h^h spints 
commumcated themselves to Chernov 
‘So everything was fine^’ 

‘It was ’ 

‘And everything else too^’ 

‘Everything else too ’ 

‘In short, everything’s fine^’ 

‘Everything’s foe ’ 
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They had got to the point of exchanging winks, nudges, 
slaps on the back All at once, Zabiakin yawned, des- 
perately 
‘Sleepy?’ 

‘Never closed my eyes ’ 

Zabiaiin yawned again Then, with renewed amma- 
tion, he went on 

‘The ataman bought that Machka of his seven chemises , 
and they cost eleven thousand roubles ’ 

‘He must be like me,’ said Gheinov, pensively, ‘fond of 
fine linen ’ 

He stroked his beard, which was black and carefully 
trimmed, and added, doubtfully 
‘But did you really sec any of those clu miscs> What are 
they like’’ 

‘Machka was weanng one at the theatre She let us 
have a look at it ’ 

Chernov suddenly fdt depressed I must get myself sent 
to Chita, he said to himself This fellow Zabuikin always 
gets away with things. Well, it’s up to me to see that he 
doesn’t go again in a hurry 
‘The Baron ’s expecting you,’ he said 
‘Oh, that’s mcc ' Just when I want to go to bed ’ 
Chernov lowered his voice 

‘I’ve rarely seen him in such a good temper,’ he went 
on ‘You needn’t worry ’ 

Slowly Zabiakin left the station As he approached 
Ungem’s quarters, he drew himself erect, his feet started 
keeping time, his arms assumed the regulation position 
Outside the Baron’s door he made sure he was all in 
order, and then knocked three limes 
He had not slept lor twenty-four hours He would have 
given anything — even the half-pound of opium he had 
taken from a Chinese and hidden in his saddle-bag — to be 
able to he down and go over his mcmoncs of the past 
mght 
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But m front of him, towering over him from his full 
height, stood General Ungem Zabiakin was a regular 
officer With his heels together, and one hand stuck to 
the peak of his cap, he stared straight in front of him, 
weary-eyed to be sure, but with all the lack of expression 
of the professional soldier 

‘His Excellency General Semionov begs to be remem- 
bered to you, most ’ 

With a wave of his hand, Ungern cut him short 

‘That will keep,’ he said ‘Did you see Captain 
Sudzuki'!*’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency The captain instructed me to 
tell you that he received your letter and forwarded it to 
Tokio He has had the arms and mumtions deposited at 
the places arranged He will send you further details in 
writing For his own part. Captain Sudzuki is entirely in 
agreement with you ’ 

Zabiakin had to make an effort not to yawn again 
Desperately, he kept his eyes fixed on Ungem’s face 
Chernov had said the Baron was m good temper 

Ungem grew taller, till he touched the ceiling His 
features wavered and were blurred by a haze In the place 
where his head ought to be sprang up two heads, over- 
lapping each other Four grey, cold, intent eyes stared at 
Lieutenant Zabiakin 

Zabiakin shook his head and came to himself 

‘Lieutenant >’ said Ungem 

‘Yes, Your Excellency As I begged to inform you, 
Captain Sudzuki ’ 

‘Lieutenant I’ repeated Ungem, raising his voice His 
face paled a httle 

Zabiakin, for his part, went red in the face Chernov 
had played him a dirty tnck With his hands glued to the 
seams of his trousers, he waited 

‘You have gone red in the face. Lieutenant,’ said Un- 
gem. ‘It IS a colour that ill becomes a White officer ’ 
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Ungcm balked a bncf laugh With a sinking heart 
Zabiakin ventured a wan smile Promptly the Baron 
exploded 

‘What wcic you doing m Chita, you son-of-a-bitch? 
Dnnking and making love and gambling, weren’t yen'* 
Silence ' Silence when I’m speaking to you ’ 

Zabiakin had not said a word lie shi.ink into InmH f 
He hung his head It was obvious that, imclci his cap, he 
was bald He was nothing but <in cldeily m.in, tired and 
resigned 

‘How can I wage wai with men like you'*’ thundered 
Ungern ‘This is a war in whuh everybody ought to 
keep himself stioiig and puit and clean He ought to 
think only about one thing winning or dying D’you heai 
me, you^ I say you ought to think only about one itimg 
But you must have your wine and your women above all, 
your women Sheet hoggishness Say something, can’t you 

Long years of discipline nailed Zabi.ikm to the spot 
Automatically he stood at atu ntion .igiiin He looked up 
He was ou the point of speaking But his eyes met Un- 
gem’s 

With his aims hanging Luc, his back bent, his face 
sagging into folds, ho staied at the toes of Ins boots 

‘I’m sleepy, Youi Exielknuy,’ he mui mured, iii an 
indifferent tone of voice 

Ungcm calmed down again 

‘Sleepy, arc you’’ he repeated, thoughtfully, as though 
he were in course of solving a mathematical pioblem 
‘Sleepy, eh’’ he repeated ‘All light, go and have your 
sleep But, before that Clhcniov'’ he shouted sud- 
denly ‘See that the lieutenant gets fifty lashes with the 
whip ’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency,’ lesponded an cagei voice fiom 
the next room ‘Certainly, Your Excellency’ A click of 
spurs mingled with Chernov’s words as he stood at 
attention 
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UNGERN HAD let lus beard grow What was the good 
of shaving every day^ ‘You ought to smarten yourself 
up ’ He had once heard somebody say that somewhere 
Oh, yes, it was his giandmother, and she had looked at 
him with an air of reproach But at that time there was 
no question of his growing a beard Be more tidy That 
was at Reval Probably it was just the same, though now 
It was a capital capital of the Repubhc of Esthoma 
Home, sweet home' Stuff and nonsense' Blond, pig- 
headed peasants who could just about say ‘Etole’ and 
swear m Russian and Esthoman All ahke, cringing serfs 
who would shoot you in the back if they got the chance 

Never would he have taken that Amencan joumahst 
for a Balt He wasn’t any too comfortable, poor chap, that 
time he came to Dauria ‘I didn’t recogmze Your Ex- 
cellency ’ Doubtless that was because of his beard Be 
tdy Be smart Who else was it who had said somethmg 
to him about that’ Oh, yes, it was Baron Wrangel, in 
command of his regiment on the Austnan front A funny 
regiment, with a colonel hke Wrangel, and officers like 
Seimonov and Ungcm. What was it the colonel had 
said’ 

‘Lieutenant, I recognize your gallantry, but remember 
that an officer should set his men an example not only m 
courage, but also in disaphne and smartness ’ 

If Baron Wrangel liked disaphne, he had only to 
come to Dauna No arguments, no books, and, above all, 
no women Those bits of pink and white flesh, as sticky 
as jam Incapable of remembering the multiphcation- 
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table, with nothing in their heads but going to bed with 
somebody In time of war, every woman was an enemy 
And there had always been war against the Japanese, 
against the Chinese, against the Germans, against the 
Austnans, against the Turks Now there was war against 
the Russians here in Dauna, the last place on earth m 
the wilds of Transbaikalia, created out of nothingness, 
with Its station, its barracks, and its bungalows, by con- 
tact between Asiatic soil and the steel railway 
A shoddy war, a gucnlla war After fighting against 
the best-trained armies in the world, here he was laying 
traps for peasants aimed with shot-guns, for railway 
travellers, for civilians A avil war In the very cradle of 
war 

Tt is the country which we call the land of Gog and 
Magog, and which they call the land of Ung and Mugul ’ 
Marco Polo had known this country Doubtless he had 
passed this way Perhaps he had set up his tent at Dauna 
aimd the desert dunes Tt was perhaps at this very spot 
that, centuncs before the birth of the railway, Genghis 
Khan had inspected impatient horses and men all blood- 
stained with the dawn, simply raised his hand, and so 
spurred the stiU-bcmghtcd West to build bulbous churches 
and domed cathedrals It was here, perhaps, that he had 
simply raised Ins hand, and forty years later he had 
reached Moscow, Budapest, the creeks of the Adnatic 
The Baron did not feel sleepy He went out into the 
street. Dauna was asleep A irowsy sentry presented 
arms The man’s face was mvisiblc in the darkness The 
Baron made his way to the station The platform was 
deserted. One wretched lamp lit up a stretch of wall, from 
which hung a tom stnp of paper 
Ungem went on to the barracks Another sentry pre- 
sented arms Men sprawled half-undressed, with their 
faces distorted by sleep The place stank of stale smoke, 
dirty hnen, and unne Outside it was as dark as ever A 
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black sack swung from a telegraph-post a man hanged 
Dauna still slept 

The Baron returned to the station The whistle of a 
locomotive sounded to the west The rails started mur- 
munng very softly A tram was feehng its way along m 
the dark 

Colonel Laurenz made his appearance on the platform 
at the head of a detachment The men took up position 
alongside the track, with fixed bayonets 
‘Colonel,’ said Ungem, ‘don’t forget to search the 
locomotive ’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency ’ 

‘I’ve no confidence in those engineers ’ 

‘No, Your Excellency ’ 

‘Search the tender too Look underneath the coaches 
Get a man to chmb up on top of them ’ 

‘Yes, Your Excellency ’ 

Even m the middle of the mght, Laurenz looked as 
tVinngh he had just got out of his bath, clean-shaven, spruce 
and wide-awake 

By now the rails carried the sound of a grave, urgent, 
mystenous voice Ungem went back to his quarters, 
dropped on his camp-bed without undressing, and fell 
asleep Instantly his dreams took him a thousand years 
back 
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‘COME IN, Colonel'’ 

Laurcnz opened Ungem’s door, stood at attention on 
the threshold, and saluted 

‘Well, Colonel, what’s the news?’ Ungern sounded 
almost amiable ‘Have you got the dispatches there? 
Give them to me No, you needn’t Just tell me 
briefly what they’re all about ’ 

He’s in a good temper, observed Lauren/ almost play- 
ful The colonel, as he unloldcd the dispatches, gioped 
for the reason He recalled Lieutenant Zabiakin being 
earned away flat on his face on a stretcher Would that be 
It? The explanation stiuck him <is plausible, but scarcely 
certain Too much time had elapsed since Zabiakin’s 
whipping He was all right again by now 
‘A message from ChiU,’ Laurcnz began ‘The irregu- 
lars have derailed a tram ten miles from Oloviannaya 
The Japanese command has ordered a pumtivc expedi- 
tion’ 

For the last moment or two Ungem had been smiling 
In a slightly disturbed tone ol voire the 'colonel went on 
‘Sato IS expected here to-morrow There is reason to 
beheve that he managed to reach Urga and had a con- 
versation with the Hutukhtu At least, that is to be 
gathered from a cipher telegram from the Japanese 
observer, dated yesterday evemng ’ 

Laurcnz glanced at the general again One thing was 
clear Ungem was not listenmg to him He was still 
smihng and stanng at a point just behind the colonel’s 
head. Laurcnz passed his hand over his hair, and made 
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sure of the fastemng of his holster, containing a revolver 
which was the envy of all his brother-officers Of course, 
he was all in order 

‘Are you up in astronomy. Colonel’’ asked Ungem 

‘I beg your pardon’’ Laurenz felt rather uncomfort- 
able 

‘Never picked up any astronomy, have you’’ Ungem 
persisted 

‘No, I haven’t ’ 

Ungera was visibly disappointed He stroked his 
moustache 

‘That’s a pity,’ said he ‘Otherwise I could have ex- 
plained the pnnciples of Mongolian astronomy to you 
It’s very instructive Do you know that the lamas are 
famihar with twenty-eight constellations, but they can’t 
point out a single one in the sky’ And why not’ Because 
aU the constellations they know are to be found m the 
southern hemisphere The lamas inherited their sky- 
charts firom Hindu Buddhists They hve and die under the 
Great Bear and the Pole Star, but all they know about is 
the Southern Gross Such has been the case for centunes. 
What do you say to that. Colonel’’ 

Laurenz made up his imnd firmly to say nothing at 
all to It He let a moment or two elapse Then he 
reported 

‘We arrested two Jewish Communists m the tram last 
mght I thmk they were carrying instmctions to the 
irregulars in Transbaikaha lakimov’s men What shall 
we do with them’’ 

‘Do you thmk that an astronomer could ever become a 
Bolshevik’’ asked Ungem ‘Take my word for it he 
couldn’t ’ He paused for a few seconds and then added 
‘Do what you hke with them ’ 

Laurenz was m a hurry to be fimshed with the mter- 
view 

‘I may go, Your Excellency’’ 
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Ungem made no reply The colonel withdrew on tip- 
toe 

Outside he bumped into Captain Makeev, who was 
standing suspiciously close to the dooi 

‘He’s impossible to-day,’ said Lauicuz ‘He doesn’t 
even listen to what one says I was talking serious busi- 
ness to him, and do you know what he replied I’ll give 
you a thousand guesses ’ 

The captain chewed his loose lowci hp, but said nothing 
‘He asked me,’ went on the colonel, woiking himself 
up, ‘whether an astronomer could become a Bolshevik 
I don’t know what’s the matter with him, but leally 
to-day ’ 

‘I’d give a lot to have that revolver of youis,’ inter- 
rupted Makeev, winbng violently 
Laurenz turned round Standing on the threshold of 
his room, Ungem was stanng at his two officen 
‘Colonel,’ he said, in a colourless tone ol voice, ‘tele- 
graph to Captain Sudzuki at Japanese headquarters and 
ask whether we should send a loicc against the irregulars 
Oloviannaya way As soon as Sato ariives, send him in 
to me Keep the two prisoners under guard I’ll see them 
later ’ 

Ungem shut his dooi again 
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HE HAD seen the soldiers chmb into the tender and 
thrust their bayonets into the wood-pile That was all 
For the tenth time, Abram went over the details of the 
scene in his mind Had he been imprudent^ Could it be 
called imprudent to have neither a fair complexion nor 
a snub nose^ Or had Seimon been thoughtless to bnng 
his glasses, his frizzy hair, and his sunken, blmsh temples 
along with him^ Anyway, the officer had made no 
mistake 

‘Glad to see you, Jew-boys,’ he said 
At once a wide, empty space had been left round them 
‘I can tell Jew-boys a hundred yards off,’ the officer 
went on He dilated his nostnls with voluptuous disgust, 
and added ‘By their smell ’ 

The soldiers, with their hob-nailed boots clumping on 
the platform, tramped into the empty space round the 
‘Jew-boys’ 

Yes, he should have said something But all his strength 
was taken up with suppressmg the little nervous shudder 
which shook him from head to foot Still, he should have 
said something 

Semion had stared at the crowd with a short-sighted 
man’s smile He had even taken a step forward, as though 
to get a better view of somethmg that interested him very 
much 

No, talbng wouldn’t have done any good Then what 
about hiding in the coach ^ The soldiers had searched m- 
side the coaches, underneath the coaches, on top of the 
coaches A man wasn’t so easy to hide as a letter 
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Suppose they had g(5t out at the last stop before Dauna^* 
Suppose they had marched thtough the forest, first south 
and then east^ But how could they have marched for 
days and days, perhaps weeks and weeks, without food, 
without maps, without a compass, through a region 
swarming with Whites and Japanese^ 

The Communist Party must have been very short of 
men to send Scmion and himself to Tiansbaikalia, when 
they knew nothing about the country and could not speak 
Buriat But how < ould it help being short of mcn^ There 
was the Don, there was the Ukraine, theic was the 
Cnmea, there was the North, there was the Caucasus, 
there was Turkestan And then there was headquarters, 
Moscow Itself Men were wanted everywhere, and always 
to fill gaps in the fiont line 

When he heard that the comrach's sent earher had 
fallen into the Whites’ hands, the paily district sccictary 
had summoned Abram He had said 
‘Abram, I’m sending you and any comrade you like to 
choose to Transbaikalia lo-mght Above all, see you don’t 
get pinched We haven’t got too many militants to spare ’ 
The sccaretaiy was on the point ol laughing —he had a 
mcc laugh, and it came easily to him -but alieady other 
people were thronging round his desk. 

On his way out, Abram bumped into a young fellow 
who was holding up his glasses with one hand and stick- 
ing his nose up against the notices outside tlic secretary’s 
office They struck up an acquamlanic 
‘Do you know anything about Transbaikaha?’ asked 
Abram 

‘No,’ rephed Semion, with an apologetic smile, ‘I’m a 
student in the Sucncc School ’ 

‘Then I don’t see much use in going to a umvcrsity,’ 
said Abram His own schooling, all in all, consisted of 
two years of cheder in his village in White Russia, where 
Rabbi Kaplujanski taught him to read Hebrew. Nathcr m 
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the Bible nor in the Talmud had there been anything 
about Transbaikalia. Since then Abram had studied 
geography in a different way, and elsewhere. 

He considered Semion again. Then he assumed com- 
mand of the expedition. 

‘Meet me at the station at six o’clock this evening,’ he 
said. 

No militants to spare. . . . Doubtless they should have 
travelled in different trains. That would have been more 
prudent. But at Omsk they had been told that the one 
which Abram proposed to take was the last. There was 
nothing for it but for both of them to take it. 

Kolchak, for all practical purposes, had ceased to exist ; 
but Semionov, thanks to the Japanese, was holding out 
in Transbaikalia. So were the Red irregulars, too, and it 
was urgent to get in touch with them as soon as possible. 

Tomsk ; Novo-Nikolaievsk ; Irkutsk ; Lake Baikal — these 
had been landmarks amid the little incidents of their 
weeks of travelling. Now their days of hunger and thirst, 
their fear of their travelling companions, the torture of 
passport inspections — all these seemed shrunken, shrivelled 
a hundred times shorter than the moment of their arrival 
at Dauria. 

The coach had struck them as dark as night. But now, 
by comparison with their cell, it seemed brilliantly lit. 
You could see shadows moving about; and, though the 
slits between the planks were as dark as the walls them- 
selves, if you concentrated all your attention you could 
make out faces and hands as vague blurs. 

The prison at Dauria was much darker than that. One 
day Semion had talked about interplanetary space, and 
told Abram that in it light itself was invisible. Abram 
had imagined it just like this. Over and over again he 
raised his hands to his eyes; but the darkness remained 
motionless. He could not see his hands. 

But now, by dint of staring into the dark, he must 
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be having hallucinations Otherwise how could he ex- 
plain that grey, rectangular blur which floated before 
his eyes^ Abram rubbed them and looked again The 
blur was still there a barely visible rectangle cut out m 
the dark 

Abram called Scmion’s attention to it Theie was no 
reply, and he left Scmion alone He could hear his com- 
rade’s even breathing I’m all alone in my vigil, he said 
to himself 

At this moment he caught sight ol two pale blurs in 
front of him They were his hands He could not make 
out their exact outline yet nothing but the white of his 
palms, like two nebulas nibbled by the daik Abram 
raised his head The icc tangle had become lighter and 
more distnn t 

Dawn was bi caking rapidly In the direction where he 
had caught sight of the grey rectangle, Abiam saw a wall, 
from which a single buck had been removed to let light 
through In this opening a strip of sky turned bluer, cut 
in two by the trunk ol a pine, whose reddish bark was 
soaked with sunlight 

Scmion was sleeping curled up in a coiner The cell 
was nine feet by six Its walls were <ill over scribbles 
Abraham made out a few names Utintsev, Mossin, 
Skvortsov Higher up he read ‘Long live the Soviets’’ 
‘Hello, comrades’’ ‘Tell ’ That sentence was un- 
finished In a comer he discovered the signature of 
Chura Ivanov But hadn’t he heard that Chnra was 
burned in the boiler of a locomotive at Harbin Unless 
this were another Ivanov Abram felt less lonely 

Scmion went on sleeping It w.is not until he heard 
footsteps that Abram awakened his comrade 
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AN OFFICER came into the cell He had a beard, a 
sandy moustache, a high forehead, eyebrows which met 
in the middle, and eyes which, under their thin, shnvelled 
hds, showed traces of insomnia The cross of Saint George 
was pinned to his tunic 

The cell was so small that you had to keep your hands 
still when you talked Close as he was to the officer, 
Abram could make out little details the shabbiness of his 
epaulets , the red veins which riddled the white of his eyes 
‘Have you had a good sleep asked the officer 
Then Abram noticed that he carried a short, slim whip 
‘You needn’t be afraid,’ the officer went on ‘As you 
see. I’m alone, and I’m not even armed But, to be sme, 
you fellows have fear in your blood ’ 

Abram felt like bursting into a contemptuous laugh, 
but he knew that a Commumst must know how to control 
himself He glanced at Semion In the course of their 
arrest, Semion had lost his glasses Instead of the officer’s 
face, all he could sec was a reddish blur Semion fixed 
his eyes on this blur, and asked 
‘I suppose you’ve come to question us^’ 

‘Later on,’ rephed the officer ‘There’s no hurry I just 
want to know where you’ve come from ’ 

‘From Tomsk,’ Abram hastened to say ‘We ran away, 
like everybody else * 

The officer’s face registered disgust Abram’s voice be- 
trayed the intonation of his httle White Russian village, 
of Rabbi Kaplujanski, of generations of commentators on 
the Talmud, lousy and short-tempered 
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‘A Sibciian of old stock, I should think,’ remarked the 
officer ‘And an Old Believei, no doubt 
‘I’m a Jew,’ Abram but si out 

‘Arc you really^’ exclaimed the officer ‘Just imagine 
that ' And I’m a soldier ’ 

He talked in a politely conversational tone of voice 
The three men made slow, unfinished gestures, as though 
they were in a drawing-ioom with their hands occupied 
with tea-cups and pkitcs of cake But the drawing-room 
was only nine Icct by six, and its walls displayed signatures 
which were all testaments 

With the end of his whip, aficeting the gicatcst disgust, 
the officer lifted one of the flaps of Abiam’s overcoat 
‘Let me sec what a Jew looks like,’ he said 
Scmion could make out only light and dark blurs 
Nevertheless, he put m c]uickly 
‘Leave this to me, Abiain'’ 

Then, addressing himself to the officer, he went on 
‘If you want to question us, do it If not, there’s no 
good wasting time ’ 

Abram looked at his comrade with a dogged cxpicssion 
which went oddly with his youtliful fac t The fact was 
that he admired Scmion for his calm, his self-control 
So long as it had been a matter of getting something to 
eat or finding scats in the trains, Abiam had taken the 
lead But now he felt that it had passed to Scmion 
Abiam, for his part, was afraid He was afraid of these 
walls covered with scnbblcs, he was afraid of this officer 
who twiddled his whip in his fingers as he jested, and he 
despised himself smcercly. I’m no true Commumst, he 
said to himself He stared at Scmion Scmion wasn’t 
afraid That’s because he’s shoit-sightcd, deuded Abram, 
and he felt a httlc comforted. 

‘Qjicstion you^’ repeated the officer ‘Well, what’s your 
profession^’ 

‘I’m a student,’ replied Scmion 
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‘At the Commercial Institute? Or in pharmacy?’ i 
■ ‘In the Science School. I’m studying mathematics. 

‘You’re lying.’ 

‘No, I’m not,’ said Semion, quietly. 

‘Mathematics, you say?’ 

The officer’s eyes, streaked red with insomnia, turned 
transparent. 

‘Yes, I said mathematics,’ Semion bumped against the 
wall as he moved his arm. 

‘Then tell me about the differential calculus,’ ordered 
the officer. 

Semion smiled. 

‘I was expecting an interrogation,’ he said, ‘not an 
examination.’ 

During the past three years he had talked about many 
things: the international situation; the Party’s agrarian 
programme ; the position of the trades unions. But all he 
retained of his mathematics was precision of vocabulary 
and logical sequence of sentences. 

‘All right,’ said the officer, ‘I’ll take your word for it. 
You’re a student of mathematics.’ 

Semion caught a glimpse of the amphitheatre in the 
school and the professor, whose absent-mindedness had 
been a legend with generations of students. The professor 
was still alive. The last time he had been in Petrograd, 
Semion had seen him at the Scholars’ Club. He was on 
his way to line up outside a co-operative store. 

‘Tell me,’ said the officer, ‘how have you, a mathema- 
tician, been able to become a Communist? Is it because 
you’re a Jew?’ 

Ah, said Semion to himself, here we are ! That’s what 
he was trying to get at. 

‘But I’m not a Communist,’ he replied, in an indifferent 
tone of voice. ‘My comrade has already told you that we 
fled from Tomsk . . .’ 

The officer cut him short. 
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‘I know, I know • I know yoii’ie lying, and I know you’ll 
go on lying I know you’re a Communist A Jew who 
wasn’t a Commumst would never date to risk himself m 
Dauna Don’t you know that General Ungem has all 
Jews put to death^ Haven’t you heard that^’ 

Scmion said nothing 

‘I am Ungern,’ the officer went on ‘I promise to spare 
your life if you answer my question ’ 

So this vague figure, with a i oddish blui for a face, 
was Ungern, the Czar of Dauria, the Bloody Baron In the 
tram, whenever anybody mentioned Ins name everybody 
fell silent 

‘I’m Sony,’ said Scmion, wcanly, ‘but I’m not a Com- 
munist, and I can’t tell you anything ’ 

The reddish blue came neaier him 
‘I am Ungcin You ought to know that I never he 
You ought to know that nobody has ever left this cell 
ahve, and that nobody m it died easily, from a bullet 
Well, I give you my woid of honour— I, Ungcin — that 
if you don’t tell me the tiiilh, you won’t leave this cell 
alive, and I’ll sec you don’t die too quickly Do you know 
how the Mongols punish ciiminals^ I’liey tic their hands 
together, with a rag steeped in hoisc-dung iii between 
the palms The dung ferments and becomes lull of worms, 
and the hands rot and fall oil in bits ’ 

Ungern paused, and added 
‘But that doesn’t kill you ’ 

Since he had lost his glasses, Scmion could sec his 
hands only if he raised them to ius eyes He resisted the 
temptation to do so He repeated, wcanly 
‘We fled from Tomsk before the arrival of the 
Reds ’ 

‘All hes •’ interrupted Ungern ‘You’re lying, you 
swine ' The Reds were flung back from Tomsk They arc 
in retreat towards the Ui<ils We have retaken Omsk 
We arc winmng ’ 
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‘We deaded to take refuge m Vladivostok and then go 
abroad,’ Semion persisted ‘The gaime’s up ’ 

‘Who invented the sign of the integraP’ shouted 
Ungem 

‘Leibnitz,’ Semion shouted back at him 
‘And who introduced limits'*’ 

‘Founer ’ 

All at once Semion felt the warmth of Abram’s shoulder 
against his shoulder Through these strange names 
which he had never heard before, Abram had caught a 
fatmhar mtonation The two of them, the elder with his 
bhnkmg eyes and his blmsh temples, the younger with 
his fleshy, greasy nose, stood there side by side, silent, 
still 

Ungern studied them closely Abram noticed his ears 
They were big and flattened at the bottom, like an old 
man’s A sign of long life, Abram reflected. 

‘A scholar,’ said Ungem, ‘an astronomer, a physicist, 
a mathematician, ought to be a conservative He knows 
that the umverse is governed by immutable laws, laid 
down once and for all, and valid always and everywhere 
Orthodox mechanics teaches us that tokens of time and 
space have an absolute value Similarly man ’ 

What man^ wondered Abram, who was a downright, 
practical person Does he mean man in general^ 

He’s trying to provoke me, thought Sermon, and he 
kept silent 

‘A scholar,’ pursued Ungem, ‘has a sense of order, a 
sense of hierarchy, a sense of absolute categones ’ 

A short lime before he left Moscow, Semion had read 
a popular work by a foreign saentist, a German The 
Theony of Relatmty Bang only a second-year student and 
busy as secretary of his party umt, he had followed the 
author’s argument with some difficulty On the other 
hand, he remembered certain sentences, whose meta- 
phorical meamng stmek him as self-evident 
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‘Physics/ he said, with a dogged air, ‘always taatly 
admitted that time tokens had an absolute significance 
But that was before the theory of relativity ’ 

Ungem interrupted him 

‘The theory of relativity i*’ he repeated interrogatively 

For the last few moments Abram could not make head 
or tail of the conversation Still, he reflected with satis- 
faction, tliat darned fellow Semion has scored off Ungem 
Sermon went on talbng, slowly He quoted the names of 
foreign comrades unknown to Abram Lorentz, Riemann, 
Minkowski I hope he doesn’t forget anyUaing, said 
Abram to himsell, I hope he doesn’t make any mistake 
Now, you swine, you’re going to see whether a Co mmuni st 
can be a maUicmatician 

‘So,’ said Semion, warming to his woik, ‘we have one 
system of co-oidinatcs G, and another system of co- 
ordinates ’ 

Abram watched the expression on Ungern’s face 
anxiously System of co-ordinates^ What on earth did 
that mean’ But Ungern seemed to know what it was all 
about 

T may quote you the classic example of the train,’ 
said Semion ‘A man throws a stone out of a coach- 
window . ’ 

The classic example of the tiain The wagon 
jolted along Floating on the surface ol a cup filled with 
oil, a ht wick kept time with the jolts The tiny blob of 
light illuminated a bit ol wall, boots, a nose, a sleeve, 
a fur cap Now and again the flame leapt up, drawing out 
of the dark a notice ‘Men 40, horses 8’, and a medley 
of bodies and sacks on the floor 

‘The man drops the stone out of the window without 
imparting any motion to it Then what happens’ . ’ 

The tram braked to a sudden stop. Into the silence rose 
snores, wheezes, a fit of coughing A voice made itself 
heard, as though it was pursmng an interrupted converea- 
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tion ‘They’re getting m the hay at home now ’ Silence 
fell again The coach creaked and got under way again 
A breath of fresh air penetrated into it The hght 
lengthened, paled and went out A man’s voice said 
‘Scoundrels' Won’t be any more travelhng soon The 
irregulars are derailing trains ’ 

‘The man in the train sees the stone fall in a straight 
hne ’ 

The train groaned as it crawled through the Sibenan 
mght The darkness outside was peopled with soldien, 
irregulars, birds of prey There was silence in the coach 
A sleepy voice remarked ‘And then, when the hay is 
harvested ’ It dwindled to an indislmct whisper. 
There was silence in the coach again Twenty coaches 
stuffed with sleepy humamty, lurched through the mght 
‘But now let us imagine a man standing on the em- 
bankment at the moment when the stone falls He sees 
It describe the curve of a parabola ’ 

Threads of hght crept over the bodies of the sleeping 
travellers The tram seemed to be runmng more rapidly 
Through the opemng in the door sickly shrubs filed lazily 
past The earth was there, qmte close, familiar, and 
ordmary Telegraph wires rose alongside the train, higher 
and still higher, bumped into a post, dropped suddenly, 
and started nsing again 

‘WeU, faced with those two testimomes, we ask our- 
selves did the stone describe a straight hne or parabola'” 
A whistle sounded m the mght ‘We’re coming to 
Dauna,’ said somebody ‘Well, we’ll see the Baron at 
last,’ said another voice, trying to sound jocular ‘Let’s 
sincerely hope we don’t,’ somebody else rephed from the 
other end of the wagon The tram slowed down It 
seemed to be hesitatmg which way to go Every other 
minute the locomotive let off a bnef whistle You could 
hear every escape of steam. The train became silent and 
stopped. 
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‘To that question there is only one reply The stone 
descnbes a straight line in relation to the train, and a 
parabola in relation to the embankment ’ 

A hand opened the door, and a lantern appeared in 
the opening ‘Get out,’ said somebody One by one the 
travellers approached the threshold, hesitated, and then, 
as though they were lured by the void, jumped down on to 
the platform It was a long platform, runmng alongside 
a low building, and it was damp, though it had not rained 
all day 

It was already autumn, but a particulai kind of autumn, 
made up of mildew, insomnia, and solitude , an autumn 
which had nothing m common with those fruitful, peace- 
ful months called September and October, an autumn 
such as was only to be found at three o’clock m the 
morning, in a station lost in the wilds, under the sickly 
light of lamps whose flames flickered in the gusts of 
wmd Soldicis with fixed bayonets stood motionless on 
the platform 

Ungern was still silent Abram saw that his eyes, under 
their thin, shnvcllcd lids, had gone almost white, with 
just two black dots m them Then his lips started quiver- 
ing His jaws contracted as though he felt suffocated 
Abram wanted to warn his comiadc, but Semion’s 
short-sightedness isolated him with his systems of co- 
ordinates 

‘Bolshevik •’ shouted Ungem. ‘Did you learn all that 
at Tomsk'* Who taught you that? Who taught you that 
fine theory of yours'” 

‘Einstem,’ said Sermon, gently ‘A German sacntist 
His name is Einstan And I’m not a Bolshevik ’ 

‘Einstein'* A Jew, Ob'* What’s your own name'* Where 
are your papers'* Who sent you'*’ 

The cell rang with the Baron’s shouts A reddish blur 
danced before Scmion’s eyes He felt quite indiflercnt 
He had said good-bye to mathematics Never, never 
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again It wasn’t worth while arguing Just keep 
silent, except for repeating the same words 
‘We fled from Tomsk . I’m not a Gommumst . ’ 
Ungem was stifled in this cell mne feet by six Laurenz 
was qmte nght these men were indeed Jews and Com- 
mumsts Probably two commissars At aU costs he must 
get a confession, an explanation of their presence, out of 
them There was treachery everywhere, even m the noblest 
of sciences Fixed categones, absolute ideas everything 
was shding down the slope Sooner the certainty of the 
lamas’ sky-charts But he must make this stiff-necked, 
sealed-up Semite speak 
‘Guards •’ shouted the Baron ‘Guards >’ 

There was a tramp of boots in the passage 
Since he had lost his glasses, Seimon could hear like a 
bhnd man He was seized by Ins arms, dragged out of the 
cell, and rammed up against a wall 
The silence was broken only by the heavy breathing of 
several men Then there was the sound of a body falhng 
Silence again. Then came the sound of a blow, short, 
sharp, heavy, a cry, a hail of blows, as though somebody 
were beating a carpet , and an inarticulate, sweUing shnek 
‘Abram >’ shouted Scimon 

There was a sudden whisper at his ear He recognized 
the Baron’s voice 

‘Look >’ said Ungem ‘Have a good look > Don’t try to 
turn away ’’ 

A hand seized him by the hair, forced him to bend his 
head down, and held it there 
At his feet at first he could make out only vague figures 
moving 

In the dark passage Abram was stretched on the floor. 
One soldier was sittmg on his head, and another on his 
feet A third soldier, armed with a bamboo, was slashing 
at his buttocks and thighs They had tom off his over- 
coat and his trousers Dark streaks showed on his body, 
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the skn burit, blood oozed out of the wounds and ran in 
zigzags, sticking to hairs and collecting in hollows The 
tissues broke, and mangled, dead flesh came away m bits 
and pieces, stripping the cartilages, on which bloody 
tatters quivered 

‘Look,’ whispered the Baron, ‘look, Einstan ' Now are 
you a Communist^ You arc, aren’t you^’ 

‘No,’ said Scmion ‘I am not a Communist ’ 

Head down, the Baron plunged towards the door of 
the prison He walked away with long strides, dnnking in 
the fresh air giccdily His scar, the maik of a sabre-cut, 
was hurting him He scarcely saw the figures which hur- 
ried out of his way He slashed at bushes and telegraph- 
posts with his whip 

What wcic they made of, these men whom nothing 
would force to speak ncitlicr suftenng, nor fhcndship? 
There was notlung to be got out of them but their blood 
Ungern felt leaden, he felt thirsty, he felt stifled He 
came to a standstill, and raised his hand to his forehead 
A sudden, sharp pain stiuck him in the temple, like a 
stone thrown through the window of a train in motion 
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‘WHAT’S HAPPENING?’ 

Lieutenant Zabiakm went his way without replying, 
and disappeared inside the station 

Makeev was piqued because his question remained un- 
answered He looked round, and caught sight of a Buriat 
soldier squatting in the middle of the tiack and stanng at 
the rails affectionately 

‘What are you domg there, you swme?’ shouted 
Makeev ‘Get back to your post, and be quick about it ’’ 

On the platform three soldiers were practismg with a 
machmc-gun On the other side of the station a horse 
could be heard pawing the ground 

Captam Makeev made his way to the telegraph office 
The room was plunged m the gloom common to stations 
The operator was at his post A thm thread of paper ran 
out of the machme The table was strewn with stops of 
white tape on which letters stood out in black Makeev 
picked one up at random 

‘ . Committee decided shoot (i) former Supreme 

Regent Admiral Kolchak (2) former Pienuer Pepehaiev 
Stop Better execution two cnmmals long smee deservmg 
death than hundreds innocent victims Stop President 
Mihtary Revolutionary Committee Chir The end 
was missing Makeev threw the stop back on to the 
heap 

The telegraphist stared at him vacantly Where was he 
at the moment? In Chita? In Vladivostok? Makeev 
opened his mouth and raised his eyebrows by way of 
interrogation Then it dawned on him that the operator 
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had not cvi n notu cd him He picked up anotha telegram 
from the table 

‘Government not them legion has (vacuated Archangel 
Stop 'I'roops still loyal falling back on Murmansk Stop 
Fresh Clommumst using in Muimansk ’ 

Makeev closed his eyes, and gioped lor another tele- 
gram in the heap 

‘Ghita Ataman Scinionov inlorms General Ungern ’ 
‘Captain,’ murmured the telegraphist in a low voice, 
as though he did not want to be heard outside, ‘I can’t 
leave the instrument Would you be good enough to fetch 
Colonel Lauicn^^: at once^’ 

Makeev made his way towaicls the (oloncl’s quarters 
Soldiers passed at the run On the platform outside 
Laurenz’s quarters a sentiy presented aims 
‘Is the colonel m i” asked Makeev 
‘No, Sir The colonel is with Ilis Excellency ’ 

Makeev ciossed the street Behind Ungern’s quarters 
a camel gave tongue Ungem and hauicnz came out of 
the barracks Makeev hastened up to the m 
‘Colonel, you’re wanted in the telegraph oflicc ’ 

‘I’ll go mysell,’ said Ungem ‘Give the necessary 
orders. Colonel ’ 

He huriicd away 

‘What’s happening^’ asked Makeev again 
‘I haven’t time to tell you )ust now,’ replied Laurenz , 
and he, loo, went off with his springy step Makeev was 
left alone 

A wail descended from the sky A flight of storks were 
passmg over Daur la So they, loo, are on the wing already, 
reflected Makeev He followed the black triangle with his 
eyes as it disappeared southwards towards the Mongolian 
frontier Then another sound ascended into the sky a 
re^lar, powerful, purposeful sound An aeroplane de- 
scribed a semicircle over the station and set off lu pursuit 
of the birds The sky was empty again 
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Zabialan came towards Makeev He stopped, and struck 
three matches before he could get his pipe to draw 
‘Look here,’ said Makeev, laymg his hand on Zabia- 
kin’s shoulder He had made up his mmd not to let 
Zabiakm go without gettmg some mformation out of him 
‘Look here, what exactly is happenmg?’ 

‘WeU, my dear fellow, if you thmk I know ’ 
Zabiakin pulled hard at has pipe ‘Between ourselves, I’ve 
an idea that things aren’t going very well with Senuonov ’ 
‘Do you really mean that*” 

‘I do ’ Zabiakm looked up and down the street There 
was nobody within earshot ‘The irregulars are marchmg 
on Chita,’ he went on, quickly ‘The garrison aren’t to 
be trusted And the winter ’s commg on ’ 

‘And what about the Japanese^’ 

‘I teU you the wmter ’s cormng on The Japanese don’t 
like the cold It’s all right for us ’ 

‘You’re not telhng me everything,’ mtegected Makeev 
‘After all, we’re old comrades ’ 

‘What do you want me to tell youi* The Baron spent 
the whole mght wnting letters and issmng orders He 
didn’t say anythmg You can go and ask him if you like ’ 
‘But seriously,’ persisted Makeev, ‘is that ziU you can 
tell me’’ 

‘That’s all ’ 

‘Well what about Senuonov’’ 

‘A few weeks ago he went on leave for reasons of health 
If you ask me, he’s backmg out of the game He’s done 
for,’ Zabiakm burst out, violently He held out his pipe, 
which had gone out, and added ‘Look at that’’ as 
though It were a conclusive argument 
Ungem came out of the station As he passed the two 
ofl&cers, he cned, m a voice which ended in a shout 
‘To your posts, gentlemen, to your posts •’ 

As he went on, he dropped a piece of paper which he 
had crumpled up in his hand Makeev hurried to pick up 
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the paper ball, and was on the point of running after the 
Baron, but his compamon caught him by the arm 
‘Let him go,’ he said ‘One never knows ’ 

Makeev unfolded the piece of paper Across a telegraph 
blank narrow strips of tape stood out 
‘Chita Situation grave Stop In view events recom- 
mend immediate departure direction Aksha Stop Sato 
will meet you frontier Stop Captain Sudzuki ’ 

‘You see,’ said Zabiakm, ‘it’s just as I told you ’ 
He took ofFhis cap and passed his hand over his bald head 
‘Still, I should never have beheved it ’ 

‘What frontier does Sudzuki mean^’ asked MaJkeev 
‘The Mongohan frontier, of course It must be, when 
he talks about Aksha That’s on the way to the frontier ’ 
A soldier came out of the Baron’s bungalow at the 
run 

‘Colonel Laurenz ’’ he shouted, in a frightened voice 
‘His Excellency wants Colonel Laurenz ’ His voice died 
away inside the station 

A few moments later, Laurenz burned across to Un- 
gem’s quarters As he passed, Makeev and Zabiakm 
turned round and pretended to be studying the sky 
Another flight of storks was just passmg over 
The sound of a horse’s gsillop rang out at the other end 
of the street A httle beast with a tangled mane dashed 
along It, zigzagging from one side to the other As it 
drew level with the two officers, it dropped in a heap in 
the dust With its head lying on one side, and its muzzle 
blowmg big red bubbles, the horse stared up at the sky 
with a wild eye It soon grew dim 
‘That’s a Mongol beast,’ said Makeev ‘I wonder 
what’s become of its nder ’ 

Zabiakm waved his hand vaguely towards the horizon 
‘Irregulars,’ he said ‘If only the man were here, we 
should soon know what it was all about ’ 

He went across to the station, and came back with a 
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Mongol soldier The man squatted down beside the beast 
His expression turned senous and sad 
‘Dead,’ he said ‘Horse dead Good horse ’ 

‘You can cry over it some other time,’ interrupted 
Maleev impatiently and he gave the soldier a kick ‘To 
whom does it belong i*’ 

‘Belong Jei He dead ’ 

‘Who’s Jei?’ 

‘Friend nune Went away yesterday ’ 

‘Went away where?’ 

‘General Baron tell Jei go Haidobulak ’ 

The two officers exchanged glances 
‘Ungem must have sent him to the Bunat company at 
Haidobulak,’ said Zabiakm ‘I remember now The 
Baron had a message for Chernov ’ 

If Chernov wasn’t warned in time, he reckoned rapidly. 
It’s all up with him Zabiakin had not forgotten his fifty 
lashes 

The Mongol soldier took off the horse’s saddle, and 
extracted from it a bit of paper folded m two 
‘Give that to me,’ said M^eev 

He unfolded it A few words were scribbled on it m 
sprawhng, clumsy handwriting 
‘Addressee gone away, leaving no address,’ it read 
‘Return to sender ’ 

Zabiakin gave vent to a long whistle 
‘So that’s that,’ he said , and he ht his pipe again 
Two hours later three hundred men entered Dauna 
Almost sill of them had flat noses and pronunent cheek- 
bones They had with them a gun and three machme- 
guns Lieutenant Chernov headed them 
Laurenz went forward to meet him 
‘How are you. Colonel?’ said Cheinov, showing all his 
teeth as he smiled ‘I received orders from the Baron 
to bnng my men back to Dauna at once So here we are 
You haven’t got anything to dnnk, have you? I’ve an idea 
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that the irregulars were hard on our heels I’m very glad 
I got here Gould I go and have a rest^” 

‘Out of the question,’ replied the colonel ‘Take your 
m en to the station, and then come and see me ’ 

All along the platform, in the waiting-room, on the 
track, soldiers had settled down, standmg, sitting, lying 
beside their haversacks They looked as though they 
wouldn’t stir even if a tram came along Only a few 
officers were busy They made their way through the 
crowd of soldiers, leaving a chck of spurs in their wake 
A sentry was posted outside the telegraph office He let 
nobody in 

Zabiakm watched Chernov pass, witli his black beard 
fr amin g his smihng hps He’s the luck of the devil, that 
fellow, Zabiakm said to himself 

Evenmg fell The sky was empty The storks had 
setded on the ponds 

A htde officer, stout and squat, hurried up to 
Laurenz 

‘Colonel,’ he asked, ‘what are we to do with the two 
Jews?’ 

‘Time enough, Burdukovski,’ said Laurenz ‘We’ll sec 
about them later ’ 

There was a drummmg m the air A plane was flymg 
towards Dauna 

‘So I’m back m time,’ exclaimed the pilot, as he looked 
down at the ground 

Below him Dauria, with its station, its bai lacks, and its 
hutments, looked tmy To east and west, as far as the eye 
could reach, ran two parallel hnes, gleaming hke ice 
the Transbaikahan railway The plane started coming 
down The station showed up, a big khaki blotch As the 
plane came lower still, the grey-green surface became 
covered with htde reddish rounds soldiers looking up at 
the plane conung to earth 

The observer jumped down to the ground, and hurried 
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towards the Baron’s bungalow He had scarcely entered 
it when a shout rang out 
‘Colonel Laurenz ’’ 

‘Colonel Laurenz >’ yelled the barracks 
‘Colonel Laurenz •’ clamoured the station 
The colonel came out of the telegraph office He cursed 
as he strode over the bodies of the men sprawlmg on the 
platform 

Then there was more shoutmg 

‘Lieutenant Chernov' Captain Makeev' Lieutenant 
Zabiakm ' Lieutenant Issak '’ 

The soldiers rose to their feet, slipped on their haver- 
sacks, and assembled on the platform 
‘Well, what about it i*’ said a beardless Bunat, address- 
ing himself to nobody m particular 

‘Looks like It,’ drawled another soldier into his straw- 
coloured beard 

The officers disappeared It got late Silence descended 
on the station On benches and across sleepers the soldiers 
lay down again pell-mell Their features settled mto sleep 
One lay with his legs drawn up undei him and his arms 
flung out Another had his fists clenched, his jaw set, and 
his forehead furrowed with hnes A third breathed fast, 
with his half-open mouth disclosing teeth yellowed by 
meotme 

At this moment the soldiers were far away from Dauna 
They had gone home for a few hours the Tatar with his 
face pitted with smallpox to the dusty streets of Astrakhan , 
the httle peasant boy to his village on the Volga, where, 
every mght, he reaped wheat The sentnes drowsed, with 
their foreheads resting against the tnangulai bayonets 
fixed to their nfles 

The telegraphist made his appearance on the threshold 
of his office In his outstretched hand he held a long stnp 
of paper He looked as though he were going to throw a 
streamer into the imdst of the sleeping mob 
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The officers were assembled m Ungern’s quarters The 
Baron wound up 

‘ And see that everything is ready We start m 
two hours ’ 

‘And where are we going^’ ventured Laurenz 
Ungem stopped foldmg a document 
‘You will simply follow me,’ he said curtly 

Now that the cell was gradually getting hghtcr, Scmion 
still could not pluck up courage to look at the thing that 
lay m the comer He kept his face obstinately towards the 
wall All night long he had stood there huddled up, 
motionless, not danng to stir for fear of brushmg against 
Abram’s corpse The cell was only nine feet by six 
But I must, he said to himself, I must Slowly he turned 
round He squatted down and looked m fiont of him He 
eould see a hght-coloured shape lying on the floor On aJl 
fours, still slowly, he crawled towards it It was an endless 
busmess 

Sermon stopped, held his breath, and poked his head 
forward Abram seemed to be lymg asleep, gi accfully, hkc 
a woman A ray of sunhght fell on his face, crept into the 
curves of his hps, spread across his forehead, and set his 
eyelashes spariding with immature rainbows 
Semion started bos inspection He could see only within 
a tmy radius right m front of his eyes He changed his 
position a htde, mbbmg his face up against Abram’s body 
He dragged himself forward on his knees, turning his 
head as though he were smffing the scent of death 
Abram’s chest was bare, bluish-white, and hairless Be- 
low his prominent nbs has belly made its appearance 
swollen, enormous, with the navel sticking out hkc a 
closed eye Lower still, the flesh showed black and blue 
and crimson, shapeless, covered with clots of blood 
On the platform N C O ’s kicked the soldiers awake 
The blond boy who had just reaped the last cock of wheat 
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rubbed his eyes and yawned loudly The Tatar stretched 
himself and looked round him for the streets of Astrakhan 
For a moment or two the station was filled with the scents 
of the sea, of wild flowers, of oil-fields A bearded soldier 
stood up, unbuttoned his breeches, and made water on 
the track as solemnly as though he were praymg 
Broadsides of blasphemy straddled the station The 
aeroplane, automobiles, guns and machine-guns, horses 
and camels and dogs and men made their way out of 
Dauna 

With a revolver m one hand and a key in the other, 
Burdukovski humed to the prison 
Lurching on its spnngs, the general’s car made its way 
to the head of the column In it Ungem sat with closed 
eyes, stiff" smd still 

An early flight of storks flew over the soldiers The 
coluiim set off, turning its back to the sun the sun of 
dawn that had just awakened Japan , the sun of dawn that 
shone on a dead station, dead barracks, a dead prison 
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'July lOj 1920 — It IS reported from Harbin that General 
Baron Ungem has been reheved of his command by 
Semionov, but has refused to submit to this decision and 
led his men against Dauna, which is occupied by the 
ataman’s men Ungern’s division tool part in the recent 
operations m the east of Transbaikaha At the end of these 
operationSj mstead of marching his men back to Dauna, 
Ungem quartered them 150 versts east of his usual head- 
quarters It was in these circumstances that Seimonov 
issued his order rehevmg Ungern of his command Leam- 
mg of this measure against him, the Baron immediately 
assembled his men and marched them towards Dauna 
To-mght news of an engagement is expected at any 
moment It is beheved, however, that the Japanese troops 
wiU endeavour to prevent any battle between Ungem’s 
divisioii and Semionov’s forces Telegraphic commumca- 
tiou with Chita has been mteiruptcd since yesterday ’ 

The Voice of the Fatherland, Vladivostok 

‘August 13 —Baron Ungem-Stemberg has concentrated 
his division at Dauna station He appears to have decided 
to withdraw to Aksha, in the direction of Mongolia 
Accordingly, he has already issued orders for the evacua- 
tion of his supply stores ’ 

Evening News, Vladivostok 

‘August 18— According to the latest mformation re- 
ceived, Baron Ungem, at the head of a picked force, has 
left Dauna for Aksha, where he hopes to recruit furthci 
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forces For this reason he has taken a large quantitv of 
arms with him 

^September 17 — It is reported from Chita that, m accord- 
ance with Semionov’s orders, General Ungern has re- 
turned from Aksha to Chita The ataman has forbidden 
him to leave the latter town 
‘September 19 — ^According to information received by 
Semionov’s personal staff, Ungern and his troops have 
broken off relations with the supreme command of the 
Army of the Far East 

‘September 2 1 — In the region of Aksha, near the Chinese 
frontier, a regrouping of the forces under the command 
of Baron Ungern is to be observed The Baron has at his 
disposal not only an adequate supply of mumtions, but 
also sevcial automobiles and two aeroplanes ’ 

Far East Remew, Vladivostok 

‘Order of the dc^ of the Army of the Far East 
‘Baron Ungern, commanding a division of irregulars, 
disapprovmg of the policy recently pursued by Com- 
mander-m-Chief Ataman Semionov, has withdrawn on his 
own responsibihty towards the frontier of Mongoha m 
the region south-east of the town of Aksha In conse- 
quence, I hereby strike Major-General Ungern and his 
division off the strength of the Army of the Far East ’ 

‘October 5 — ^Ungcrn’s division is at present divided into 
two parts The smaller part is imder his personal com- 
mand, and its objective is to attract the Reds towards it 
and thus distract them from the mam body of the troops 
and the supply train The two portions of the division 
hope to cut their way through the Red troops and reach 
the region of Irkutsk, where the Baron aims at provok- 
mg an insurrection against the Bolsheviks A force of 
Mongols has jomed Ungem at Aksha 
‘October 9 — ^Baron Ungern contemplates makmg his 
way along the Chmese frontier with the object of provok- 
mg an insurrection agamst Soviet authonty on the borders 
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of Southern Siberia He hopes to create centres of unrest 
all along the Chinese frontier, or, in other words, through- 
out the South of Sibena ’ 

Far East Revuw, Vladivostok 

* October 1 8 — ^The Chinese have disarmed Ungem’s 
troops in Mongoha 

‘October 19 — ^According to trustworthy mformation, 
the irregulars have occupied Dauna 

‘October 19 — ^Ungem’s bands, which had established 
their mihtary base south of Aksha, have been defeated by 
the troops of the People’s Revolutionary Army Ungem 
took to flight, abandomng a number of killed and 
wounded, milhons of cartridges, and thousands of rifles 
and grenades, together with a large quantity of munitions 
The three hundred wagons concentrated by our troops 
m antiapation of transportmg booty proved insufficient 
We made a large number of pnsoners 

‘Pehn, October 25 — ^The commander-m-chief of the 
Chinese troops at Urga has sent mformation to Pekin that 
a body of Russian White Guards numbenng three thou- 
sand have withdrawn mto Mongoha ’ 

Izvestia, Moscow 

‘October 30 — {Reuter) The information from a Chinese 
source, accordmg to which the Russians who have pene- 
trated mto Outer Mongoha are Red irregulars, appears 
to be mcorrect The fact that General Ungern was 
recently on the Mongohan frontier, coupled with the close 
relations which he mamtains with Semionov, suggests that 
Ungem is at the head of the invaders The whole 
purpose of this mvasion is extremely obscure ’ 

North China Herald, Shanghai 

October 31 — Irregulars have routed Ungem’s reai- 
guard and taken possession of his base Ungem’s mam 
body are said to be advanang towards Urga and to have 
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cut the hues of communication with Pekm The Chmese 
have requested assistance from the Soviet Government 

^November 2 — ^The news of Ungem’s defeat is incorrect 
Detachments of the Baron’s forces have occupied Troitsko- 
Savsk, on the Russo-Mongohan frontier, and taken 
possession of the Soviet supply stores ’ 

Liberty, Vladivostok 

'November 2 — Chmese troops have disarmed a detach- 
ment of Ungern’s forces, consistmg of two hundred 
cavalry, whom they encountered in Mongolian territory 

Izvestia, Moscow 

'Pehn, November 2 — ^Ungem’s troops have suffered a 
defeat m the region of Chakhar ’ 

Liberty, Vladivostok 

'Chita, November 2 — ^Ungem’s forces have suflFered a 
severe defeat in the region of Manchuh, on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Ungern’s front has been broken ’ 

Far East Review, Vladivostok 

'November 2 — ^Baron Ungern’s troops have arrived in 
sight of Urga, where they fought a battle with the forces 
of the Chmese authorities There were heavy losses on both 
sides The Chmese have httle hope of repelhng Ungern ’ 

Izvestia, Moscow 

‘Since the tragic death of Admiral Kolchak, the gravest 
events have succeeded one another m Siberia and the Far 
East The Red Army has taken possession of practically 
the whole territory from the Urals to Lake Baikal The 
leaders of the Russian national cause, generals and ata- 
mans, have been forced to take to flight some mto Chmese 
Turkestan, others mto China, others again under the 
protection of the troops of the Rising Sun 

‘Less than a year ago, the Siberian Government de- 
clared “At this moment one single authonty exists over 
the whole extent of Sibena An army, young m expenence 
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but strong m morale, has again been created A legitimate 
Government is functiomng ” This was the last de- 
claration by the Government A few months have passed, 
and there is no longer any authonty, any Government, or 
any army 

‘Russian patnots based all their hopes on the Ataman 
Semionov, whom Kolchak had designated as his repre- 
sentative, and whom our Japanese allies seemed to have 
made up their mmds to support Dunng the mght of 
October i20, however, irregulars entered Chita, and the 
ataman made his escape by aeroplane, taking his gold 
reserve with him The Japanese did not raise a hand, and 
the Communists earned the day The populace gave them 
an enthusiastic welcome everywhere 
‘It would seem that it is now time to refer to the one 
man who has hitherto opposed any resistance to the Red 
thrust In short, while Ae Ataman Kalmikov was aban- 
domng the town of Habarovsk, while the Ataman Annen- 
kov was allowing himself to be interned by the Chinese 
authonties , while the Ataman Semionov was making his 
escape without takmg leave of his men, what became of 
General Baron Ungem-Stemberg^ 

‘He did not take to flight, abandoning his army to the 
enemy’s mercy, nor did he seek refuge outside the frontiers 
of his native land He disappeared, but he disappeared 
with his division 

‘Though General Ungem has always been regarded as 
the Ataman Semionov’s subordinate, it may be said that 
for some months past he had refused to rccogmze the 
authonty of his supenor At his headquarters in Dauna he 
followed nobody’s advice but his own, and, over the ata- 
man’s head, he mamtained friendly relations with the 
Japanese command Envoys of the Baron’s were reported 
to have been seen on several occasions in Urga , in Mukden, 
the headquarters of Chang-Tso-hn , and even m Pekin 
‘Ungem, we repeat, has disappeared Where is he at 
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present^ He is nowhere, and he is everywhere News- 
agency telegrams and newspaper reports about Inm 
swarm with contradictions 

‘Only one fact is certain About the middle of Sep- 
tember, Ungern and his division left Dauna, talcing 
supphes and mumtions ivith them Smce that time all 
trace of him has been lost 

‘The Baron’s presence was reported in the region of 
Aksha There would normally be no thin g remarkable 
about that, since Aksha is situated only about one hundred 
and thirty miles south of Dauna But what comphcates 
matters is that, about a week later, the newspapers an- 
nounced that Ungem was marching on Verkhm-Udmsk 
He was reported almost simultaneously to be at Petrovski 
Zavod, at Kluchevskaya, near Nijm-Selengmnsk, and at 
Troitsko-Savsk all pomts some sixty miles distant from 
one another 

‘On one and the same day. Ungem won a victory out- 
side Troitsko-Savsk, and suffered a defeat near Manchuh, 
at the other end of Transbaikalia His troops were ap- 
proaching Verkhni-Udinsk, and, at the same time, they 
were marching on Urga, two hundred and fifty miles to 
the south If It were announced to-morrow that Ungern 
was in sight of Irkutsk or at the gates of Pekin, we could 
merely confess our ignorance about where he was, and 
admit that anythu^ is possible with this devil of a man 

‘The Baron’s troops are wdl armed, and probably bet- 
ter disciphned than any other Sibenan army ever was He 
IS doubdess supported m his efforts by the representatives 
of a certain Far Eastern Power We shall hear more of him 

‘Meanwhile, we should very much like to know what 
has really become of the Baron smce he left Dauna We 
address ourselves to all our readers, m Transbaikaha as 
well as in Manchima and Mongolia Can any of them 
inform US'* What has become of General Baron Ungem- 
Sternberg^ Where is General Ui^em^ ’ 
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THE INSIDE of the tent was poorly lit The gleams 
which escaped from the hearth through clouds of smoke 
cast red blotches on the faces of Ungem and his guest, a 
Mongol lama, and then were lost in the obscunty at the 
back of the tent, where Laurenz and Lieutenant Issak 
were moving about 

‘Where does Your Excellency dcsiie me to begin^’ 
asked the lama, who was squatting on the ground 
‘Begm at the beginmng,’ replied Ungem For his part, 
he was sittmg on a chair, which looked almost unreal, so 
unexpected was its presence in that tent 
The sound of faint laughter, instantly suppressed, 
sounded in the dark background of the tent 
‘It was m the year of the Mouse,’ he said, ‘that Mon- 
goha . ’ 

‘You’re not with Mongol shepherds now,’ Ungern in- 
terrupted him ‘There’s no point m being affected ’ 

‘Just as you like,’ conceded the lama ‘It’s all a matter 
of habit For my part, I have some affection for our 
calendar ’ 

‘Still, when you were in Petersburg, at the Polytechmc 
Institute ’ 

‘I may pomt out,’ remarked the Mongol softly, ‘that at 
this moment we are no longer m Petersburg How- 
ever, just as you like As I was saying, it was m the year 
1912 that Outer Mongoha seceded from China and pro- 
claimed Its independence, with the support of Russia, 
which lost no time m establishing a protectorate over us ’ 
‘Over you’’ 
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‘Yes, over Mongolia, in short ’ 

The lama shook a little snuff out of a bottle hangin g 
from his belt, and drew it up his nostrils, with obvious 
disgust 

‘The temporal power passed to him who had always 
been our spintu^ soveragn the Livmg Buddha, the 
eighth reincarnation of Jebtsun-Damba-Hutukhtu, the 
Enthroned by the Multitude ’ 

The lama rose to his feet and saluted 
‘There you go again,’ said Ungem ‘Sit down You 
ought to know that the Mongols don’t salute In what 
Guard regiment did you learn to do that^’ 

‘For my part, I never served m the Guards,’ growled 
the lama ‘It was all nght for you fellows I can salute my 
sovereign any way I like ’ 

He forced himself to take some more snuff 
‘That’s not all,’ said Ungem ‘I know the history of 
Mongoha better than you do Since the war, at least 
Get on with it, Japaranov ’ 

‘All right ’ The Mongol sat down agam ‘But I’d be 
glad if you’d call me Sato ’ 

He was at a disadvantage, but he was fighting for his 
prestige Whatever Ungem might say, whatever he imght 
think, he was only a White, a European The Mongols 
would never recogmze him as their leader 
‘Well, get on with il, Sato,’ snapped Ungern im- 
patiently 

‘As you are not interested m our pre-war history,’ Sato 
went on, ‘I shall pass in silence over the years which 
followed our declaration of mdependence I shall merely 
mention that, after 1912, those who achieved our freedom 
were all sent to the other world, with the help of poison, 
m order that they might remcamate themselves ’ 

Sato felt pleased with himself When he took the 
trouble, he could be witty — ^witty m the European way. 
‘Then came the war,’ he pursued, ‘and then came the 
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revolution The officers of the Guards were forced to leave 
Petersburg for the tune being, and that shook the prestige 
of the Russian Empire a httle ’ 

‘Thanks for the information,’ said Ungem ‘I’m still 
hstenmg ’ 

‘I’m going on At the end of the year of the Sheep’ — 
Sato glanced at the Baron, who waved his hand impa- 
tiently — ‘or, if you prefer it, at the end of 1919, the 
Chin ese general Hsu Shu-cheng, mcknamed “Litde Hsu”, 
in command of a bngade entrusted with the defence of 
the north-west frontier of Mongolia, presented himself 
before the Prime Mimster of the Urga Government, and, 
in the fiiendhest way m the world, confronted him with 
a choice between these alternatives Either the Mongols 
would hand over to him, within the next twenty-four 
hours, a petition addressed to the President of the Chinese 
Repubhc, beggmg the President to take them back into 
the great family of peoples who made up the Celestial 
Empure , or else the general would put the Hulukhtu and 
the Prime Minister mto an automobile, with all the re- 
spect due to their rank, and take them to Pekin After 
this, “Little Hsu” withdrew, but he had taken the precau- 
tion of surrounding the palace with his men As you 
probably know, the petition which he demanded was 
spontaneously signed within the next twenty-four hours , 
and thus the Chinese General Staff’s car was spared a 
journey which was really quite unnecessary .’ 

Sato paused 

‘What age is the Hutukhtu now^” asked Ungern 
‘The age which he may have reached in the course of 
his latest mcamation is a matter of small importance ’ 

‘Do you really beheve that — ^you, an engineer^’ 

‘Do you beheve m God, Baron retorted Sato 
He added ‘The Livmg Buddha is a man of middle 
age’ 

‘And what about his character^’ 
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The Hutukhtu is very fond of animals. You must see 
his menagerie.’ 

'And what about his brains?’ 

'He’s very much interested in learning.’ 

'And is he a man of determination?’ 

'This is Mongolia, General.’ 

Ungern said nothing for a moment or two. Then he 
remarked : 

'So you don’t believe in reincarnation. That’s a pity. 
Get on with your history.’ 

' "Little Hsu,” ’ Sato continued, in a flat tone of voice, 
'went back to Pekin, where he was hailed as a hero by the 
Anfu Party, to which he belonged. The Anfus were en- 
tirely devoted to Japan. An Anfu enthusiast went so far 
as to propose the erection of a statue in the general’s 
honour. The three first days of 1 920 were proclaimed holi- 
days throughout China. They were intended to celebrate 
the end of Mongolian autonomy, though their official 
pretext was the bestowal upon the Hutukhtu of a title: 

shang fu hua'\ which means "He who helps goodness 
and encourages education”. 

'Meanwhile "Little Hsu” returned to Urga. He sum- 
moned the Hutukhtu and his ministers to the temple. There, 
after keeping him waiting an hour and a half, he pre- 
sented the Hutukhtu with a seal, a gift from the President 
of the Chinese Republic, which was adorned with new 
coloured signs, but no longer bore the title: "Khan of 
Outer Mongolia”. The general’s troops were reinforced. 
There was really nothing for the Living Buddha to do 
but help goodness and encourage education. All this 
happened just at the time when the Allies were letting 
Kolchak down . . .’ 

'I know,’ said Ungern. ‘You are well informed. But, 
as you’re an engineer, you might be less long-winded,’ 

'Just as you like,’ said Sato drily. ‘A force of military 
police, armed with bludgeons, was formed in Urga. The 
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Mongols avoided conung into the capital The lamas pre- 
dicted an early end of Chinese domination The authon- 
ties were short of money The soldiers were not paid The 
Frontier Bank, created by the Chinese, issued notes which 
were mcknamed “camels”, because the engraving repre- 
sented a caravan attacked by bngands The troops got 
mutinous “Little Hsu” returned to Pekin just m time to 
see Chang Tso-hn and Tsao-kun expel the Anfus from 
power. “Little Hsu” himself was put on the retired hst in 
July Since then Mongolia has been plunged in a state of 
anarchy This state of anarchy has lasted for months. 
1920 hasn’t ’ 

‘1920,’ repeated Ungem ‘Once you get going, you can 
talk European Why not say “the year of the Monkey”^ 
The monkey is an animal of good omen, particularly 
favourable to Japan — ^mark that, Sato' On the other 
hand, it’s tme that mamages contracted under the sign 
of the monkey are unhappy and end m divorce Probably 
because all the men have gone to the war Did you know 
that, my dear engineer^ You didn’t, Ob'* You are taking 
snuff That’s bad I don’t understand you, Sato You 
caU yourself a Mongol, you wear a lama’s red robe , and 
you carry an automatic strapped to your belt ’ 

‘Well, you don’t expect me to carry a bow and arrows, 
do you^’ growled Sato ‘If it comes to that. I’m wonder- 
ing what you ’ 

‘Are you there, Issak^’ asked Ungem 
‘Yes, Your Excellency ’ 

‘Go and inspect the camp Then come back and report 
to me You may dismiss, too, Laurenz ’ 

‘Very good. Your Excellency ’ 

In the dark, it looked as though the two officers had 
passed through the tent-canvas The only trace of their 
passage was that it became studded with stars 
All was qmet m the camp Issak stumbled against 
stones as he made his way m the dark Out of the shadows 
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emerged sometimes the supercilious head of a camel, some- 
times a sentry who stiffened to attention. In a hollow a 
group of men were squatting round a fire. Its flames rose 
up straight in the still air. Issak approached the group. 
A guttural voice was talking Mongol. Issak kicked a Cos- 
sack to his feet. He was a very young fellow, blond and 
chubby-cheeked. He stood at attention, with his eyes 
shifting from side to side guiltily. 

^What’s that fellow talking about?' demanded Issak. 

The boy felt very much like laughing. 

‘Oh, he’s only talking nonsense, Your Excellency. Just 
to pass the time.’ 

‘But what was he saying?’ 

‘He was saying that this country is full of chulmuss: 
she-devils, no less! They’re as thin as your finger, with 
spindly legs and little brass noses.’ 

When he caught sight of the officer, the story-teller 
had stopped talking. All the men had risen to their feet. 
There were Mongols, half-breeds of Slav and Yellow, and 
Russians. Issak stared at one of them. His fair curls looked 
like a fur cap. He must come from Riazan, the lieutenant 
decided : Riazan or Toula. 

‘Where do you come from?’ he asked sternly. 

‘My family live near Riazan, Your Excellency,’ replied 
the soldier briskly. Doubtless he was a good talker, a 
good singer, and a good wencher. 

‘All right,’ said Issak, and he went on with his walk. 
A little animal scuttled away under his feet. Behind him 
the story-teller took up his tale again. 

Slowly the lieutenant went back to Ungern’s tent. The 
Baron and Sato were sitting in silence at the fire, which 
was nearly out. 

‘Yes,’ said Ungern, resuming the conversation, ‘we 
must write to Chang Tso-lin. So long as he remains 
neutral, I can take care of the others.’ 

He turned towards Issak. 
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‘Nothing to report. Your Excellency,’ said the heu- 
tenant, and it struck him suddenly that m this country the 
flaxen hair of a boy from Riazan was even more odd than 
she-devils with brass noses ‘Nothing to report,’ he 
repeated 

The country was not qmte a regular desert There were 
sand, stones, bare bushes, stretches of snow, scanty spnngs, 
tiny ponds petrified by the cold and dried up by the 
sun, m the ^stance, the pomted tents of nomads and the 
shimmer of sheep grazing, and always the wind 
A shepherd, weanng a cap as pomted as the tents, and 
clad in a long robe which might have been yellow ten 
years ago — ^it was a sin to wash, and one never changed 
one’s clothes till they fell off in rags — drowsed clamped 
to his horse’s saddle, with his legs curved in under the 
beast’s sides With eyes half-closed, he glanced now and 
again at the empty honzon, the sky in which the sun was 
contamed withm the archng flight of a vulture, and the 
sheep which thronged round him If you asked him to 
whom the flock belonged, he rephed 
‘To the Hutukhtu, to the monasteries ’ 

Then he questioned you m his turn 
‘Any news^’ 

You set off agam, the shepherd, with his curiosity un- 
satisfied, and his sheep disappeared behind you, nnH 
another horsemen came into sight, moving slowly, this 
time m the midst of a herd of emaaated horses, under the 
same sun flanked by a vulture 
‘To whom does this herd belong^’ you asked 
‘To the Hutukhtu, to the monasteries ’ 

Ungem’s Asiatic division made its way slowly Long be- 
fore It had reached the honzon of the start of the day’s 
march, mght fell, with an age-old power, an age-old 
punty, vast and desert as Mongoha itself In the suddenly 
darkened sky swelled a yellow moon, with promment 
cheekbones, slanting eyes, and a flattened nose a moon 
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which also seemed to belong to the monastenes, to the 
Hutukhtu 

Now and again the division met a caravan Black dots 
appeared in the distance, and grew bigger until you could 
make out the gait of camels Then Ungem shouted to 
one of his officers, and at once a group of horsemen de- 
tached themselves from the column and galloped towards 
the travellers As they approached. Ungem’s men spread 
out fan-wise Sato followed the attack through field- 
glasses — drawmg blue-pnnts had got the better of his 
nomad’s eyesight — and fanaed he could make out tense 
faces, rearing horses a picture like the one engraved on 
the Mongohan bank-notes Beside him. Ungem tapped 
his boot with his whip and said nothmg 
A few shots, and it was all over The Cossacks came 
back, rounding up the camels with their burdens The 
column set off again The men’s boots were stiH sound, 
and the horses were still fresh 
At mght Ungem wrote letters He wrote to Manchuh, 
to Urga, to Pekin, to Dairen He wrote to his agents, to 
his suppliers, to his spies, to Chinese generals, to Russian 
consuls He wrote also to that former brigand chief, now 
become marshal, fhend of the Japanese, lord of Mukden 
and all-powerful emperor of Manchuna, Chang Tso-hn 
Chang Tso-hn whose insolent submission and indifferent 
silence made Pekin tremble, Chang Tso-hn who had the 
best piloted planes and the best armoured trains m all 
China, Chang Tso-hn whom Ungem must wheedle and 
flatter and fawn upon and bow down to for another two 
months, another three months, another six months 
One mght Ungem stopped wntmg, went out of his tent, 
passmg the ngid sentry, and, plantmg himself with his 
feet shghtly apart, inspected the sky with exacting eyes 
The moonlight picked out his proimnent Adam’s apple 
and his moustache, makmg it look silvery 
The camp slept Alone m the mght. Ungem stared at 
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his star When his head started going round, he turned 
back to his tent, where his unfinished letter awaited him 
‘ Be good enough’, wrote Ungern, ‘to inform the 
most honoured Marshal Chang Tso-hn ihat his humble 
servant ’ 

The Harbm newspapers were still reporting the Baron’s 
presence m Transbaikaha, mside the Russo-Mongolian 
firontier, and Semionov was still only thinking about 
maVing his escape from Chita, when Ungem and his men 
came m sight of Urga 

On the way, their ranks had been swelled by Mongol 
horsemen impressed, together with their short-legged 
mounts, as the column passed through encampments The 
women, with their broad cheekbones, tucked up their 
skirts docilely as the Cossacks came in sight The nomads’ 
tents were not worth the trouble of setting on fire Petty 
princes and lamas accepted presents ceremomously 
Flocks of sheep, with their muzzles surrounded by a haze 
of steammg breath, followed the column 
There had been a few desertions, but not many The 
memory of the officers who had gone over to Semionov, 
and then been burned ahve by ffie Baron when he Imd 
hands on them, acted as a deterrent even more powerful 
than the desert aU round and the Reds in the rear 
The officers who had stayed with the division or joined 
It — General Rezukhm, Colonel Laurenz, Colonel Sipailov, 
Burdukovski, Issak, Makeev, Zabiakin, and Chernov, who 
was m command of the baggage-tram, together with a few 
others — ^had nothmg to lose and their well-wom skins to 
save 

The deserters had been replaced by new recruits 
Transbaikahan farmers who had heard that the Bolsheviks 
requisitioned wheat at a fixed pnee , Cossacks, sometimes 
the sons of these farmers, whose slanting eyes betrayed 
an dement of Yellow blood, Great Russian mercenaries 
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whom seven years of war had bumped about from the 
Masunan Lakes to Vladivostok, leaving them with gold 
stars on their shoulders and psychoses in their brains, 
Bunat nationalists , Mongohan autonomists , Chinese flee- 
ing from one wretchedness to another, Koreans exchang- 
ing a frying-pan of terror for a fire of terror 
There were also a few Japanese, clad cis avihans or as 
common soldiers, who must not let themselves be taken 
alive, for, if they were made pnsoners, they would be 
disavowed by their Government and denounced as de- 
serters, outlaws, and common cnmmals So they them- 
selves, who were mere landmarks along the path of 
Japanese conquest of the continent, were bound to confess, 
even before a finng-party 

In all, including the veterans, there were some three 
thousand men, divided into three groups, eqmpped with 
field-guns and machine-guns, and ready to march In 
front of them lay Urga 

‘There’s our capital,’ said Sato, who had come to take 
leave of Ungern He had fulfilled his task as gmde, and 
he was going back to those who had sent him 
‘I suppose you’ll soon be seeing Captam Sudzuki,’ smd 
the Baron ‘By the way, what’s the datei” 

‘We are in the phase of the full moon m the tenth 
month of the year of the Chicken,’ rephed the engmeer 
‘All right, aU right ’’ said Ungem impatiently 
‘We are outside the capital of Mongolia,’ Sato reminded 
him 

‘So,’ said Ungera, ‘will you tell Sudzuki^ ’ 
‘Good-bye, Baron' And good luck to you and your 
Asiatic division •’ 

‘Will you tell Sudzuki that^ ’ 

‘My best respects. Your Excellency'* 

As he wheeled his horse, Sato in ^ red robe, gnppmg 
his mount’s sides with his bow-legs, did not look m the 
least like an engineer 
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CAPTAIN HAMAJI EZOE, Japanese mihtary agent at 
Urga, amved in Pekin on November 22, in a car belonging 
to a European commeraal firm The journey had passed 
without hmdrance no burst tyre, no runmng out of 
petrol, no attack by Ungem’s men, who, for that 
matter, were encamped farther north 

At one halt the Japanese officer had met a Chinese 
pohce officer, and gone out of his way to strike up a 
conversation with him 

‘China,’ he said, good-naturedly, ‘is always suspiaous 
of Japan But there’s no reason why she should be Japan’s 
one idea is to be a smcere friend of Chma and engage in 
cordial collaboration with her Let’s be friends ’ 

‘Yes,’ rephed the Chinese, and he said nothing all the 
rest of the evemng 

This was the only inadent m the course of the journey 
Captam Ezoe jotted it down in his note-book, just after a 
mention of two compames of Chinese infantry which the 
car had met near Uddi, about midway between Urga and 
the Great Wall 

On his amval in Pekin he called on the Japanese mili- 
tary attach^, and then went to the hotel where he usually 
stayed 

It was here that, two days later, a news-agency corre- 
spondent hailed him as he came into the lounge The 
journalist was sitting in an armchair, with a glass of 
whisky m front of him 

‘I take It neat,’ he said, by way of giceling ‘How 
about you^’ 
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‘I don’t dnnk,’ replied the captain ‘What can 1 do 
for you^’ 

‘You’re just a Paul Pry ’ The Amencan broke into a 
laugh ‘You want to know everything You ought to take a 
lesson in patience from the great people among whom we 
live, and whom you are so bent on wresting from their 
meditations When I say “you”, I mean, generally 
speaking, Japan ’ 

Ezoe barely smiled He was tom between the feehng of 
boredom which anything futile always aroused m him 
and fear of a trap 

‘You want to know what you can do for me^ What 
can a Japanese officer do for an Amencan journalist'* 
Can’t you guess ^ Share his whisky^ No Accompany 
him to a broffiel'* No Reveal the plan of Japanese pene- 
tration into Manchuna to him^ Alas, no Then what 
remains'* Gome, come. Captain, haven’t you got it yet^ 
You’re just back from Urga, and still you don’t under- 
stand i* You’ve been an eye-witness of the fighting in pro- 
gress round that town You may have had to dodge some 
of Ungem’s bullets — by the way, does he dnnk, do you 
know^ And stiU you don’t realize that the whole world, in 
my humble person, is hanging on your authontative hps^’ 

‘So that’s It, eh^’ 

‘That’s It And no kidding, please My agency has in- 
stmcted me to interview you It’s worth about fifty hnes 
Now I’m ready,’ added the joumahst, in a business-hke 
voice, as he took his note-book and his fountain-pen out 
of his pocket 

‘Excuse me a moment I’ve got some orders to give 
I’ll be back in a few minutes ’ 

Ezoe crossed the lounge, made his way to the telephon- 
ist, and asked for the Japanese Legation Three minutes 
later, in a precise voice, he dictated 

‘Urga IS at present surrounded on three sides by Rus- 
sian and Mongol forces Three bodies, consisting of two 
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thons^nH seven hundred to three thousand men m all, 
have marched on the town from east, west, and north The 
garrison of the town actually consists of a mixed bngade, 
four thousand strong, and a cavalry regiment Reinforce- 
ments are arriving from KLalgan, Sui-yan, and elsewhere 
every day ’ 

As he jotted down shorthand, the joumahst was careful 
to make Captain Ezoe’s sometimes hesitant English 
colourless and impersonal 

‘Kara and other locahties situated to the north of Urga,’ 
he went on writing, ‘are the granary of the besieged capital 
of Outer Mongoha At present only suffiaent supplies for 
a fortmght remain m Urga, and efforts are being made to 
obtain as much as possible from Kara The Russians, who 
are aware of the situation, attacked Hara on the 
What was the date^ You don’t remember^ Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter attacked Hara a short time ago, and 
reduced part of the village to ashes They also felled fifty 
telegraph-posts on the Urga-Kaakhta road, in order to cut 
commumcations between these two important centres 
And now tell me about the nuhtary operations ’ 

Captam Ezoe gave techmeal details the disposition of 
the troops, the attacks and counter-attacks, the fire- 
frequency, the cahbre of the guns The Amencan jotted 
down 

‘October 26, first battle Violent From October 30 to 
November 4, twenty minor engagements and five im- 
portant ones Artillery and machine-guns Reign of terror 
m Urga Streets swept with shells and bullets Leaving 
town forbidden Citizens ordered to stay indoors Travel- 
lers imprisoned by Chinese, who fear uprising in Urga 
provoked by attack from outside ’ 

‘After six days’ fighting,’ Captain Ezoe went on, ‘the 
attackers retired twenty miles from Urga They msun- 
tamed the stnetest disaphne during the operations, and, 
contrary to what usually happens m that country, com- 
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mitted no acts of brigandage. Still, from the military point 
of view their tactics lacked skill. In fact, let me tell you, if 
they had pressed their attack home a little harder on the 
first day, the 26th, they would have taken possession of 
Urga. Since then the garrison has been continually rein- 
forced, and it is improbable that the besiegers will succeed 
in breaking through the defence-line.’ 

‘And in that case?’ 

‘The only tactics the attackers can pursue is to encircle 
the town, stop all supplies, and starve out the inhabi- 
tants . . .’ 

The journalist had got his fifty lines. But he asked one 
more question. 

‘Is the leader of the attackers really Baron Ungern?’ 

The Japanese officer’s face was a mask. 

‘The Chinese commander in Urga does not believe it,’ 
he said. ‘In general, it is difficult to be sure about the 
composition of this force and the objects it is pursuing. 
It is assumed that it includes some of Ungern’s men, some 
Buriats, and some Mongolian autonomists seeking to 
avenge their fellow-countrymen who were massacred by 
the Chinese at Kiakhta last spring. As for the rumours 
which are current concerning the presence of Japanese 
troops among the attackers, they are certainly false.’ 

‘But . . .’ 

‘One moment. It appears from statements by prisoners 
that there are in fact from ten to twenty Japanese in the 
force. If this is so — and I doubt it — they can only be 
escaped criminals who have eluded the vigilance of the 
Japanese authorities.’ 

The American closed his note-book and took his leave. 

Drinks like a fish, said the Japanese officer to himself. 
And they want to keep us out of California ! 

Sitting in his office, the journalist ran over the latest 
telegrams. 

‘Pekin. It is stated that General Feng Yu-hsiang will 
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shortly proceed to Urga to assume the conunand-in-chief 
Harbm Eight cases of bubomc plague are reported 

atHailar ’ , , ^ i. 

The Amencan shd a sheet of paper into his typewriter 

Before refemng to his note-book, he wrote his introduc- 
tion, without lookmg at the keyboard 

‘Pekin, November 24 — Captain Hamaji Ezoe, Japanese 
nuhtary agent at Urga, who arrived in Pekin on Novem- 
ber 22 to arrange for the evacuation of Japanese residents, 
has commumcated to me his impressions about 
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THE attack had failed Ungem and his Asiatic division 
retired to the north-east of Urga, taking their wounded 
with them Luckily, the Chinese did not pursue them 

There was a shortage of food, and there was a shortage 
of fodder For three weeks there was no flour and no salt 
The camels and the horses suffered as much as the men 
The commissariat officers kept out of the way until mght- 
fall for fear of meeting the Baron Ungem strode through 
the camp with his whip always ready to stake Colonel 
Laurenz, wounded m the arm durmg the attack, lay in 
his tent At his bedside General Rezukhin lost himself m 
endless meditation over his favounte game of patience 
‘Napoleon’s Tomb’ 

One day the Baron let it be known that alcoholic dnnk 
was forbidden, on pain of severe penalties But there was 
a shortage of alcohol too 

Ungern was fond of saying that war feeds on war It 
was with these words that he wound up his instractions 
to Lieutenant Zabiakin The ofiicer chcked his heels to- 
gether, hastily assembled his Cossacks, and led them at a 
gallop in the direction of the Kalgan-Urga road 

The next day but one the first caravan stopped by 
Zabiakm’s men amved in camp Further supplies fol- 
lowed at short mtervals There was salt, there was flour, 
there was even champagne 

But the officers were bored There was not a smgle 
woman within thirty miles round As he supervised the 
baggage-train, Chernov had stopped smihng He had 
even given up trimming his beard He had endured 
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hunger and thirst without a murmur, but he could not 
stand chastity Every mght dreams such as he had as a 
boy of fourteen assailed him mercilessly 

The water-courses were frozen Ungem’s division had 
gone into wmter quarters on the Kerulen, to the north- 
east of the Mongolian capital Its bank bnstled with tents, 
which the thickemng snow clamped to the ground Paths 
crossed the camp in all directions In the mormng the 
men drilled Bayonets transfixed blocks of dry wood, and 
shots re-echoed from the rocks 
Twice emissanes had brought Ungem orders from 
Semionov The Baron barely glanced at them He was 
not takmg orders from anybody 
The Whites were still maintaimng themselves in Vladi- 
vostok and on the coast, thanks to the shelter of the 
Japanese troops But the soldiers no longer had it all iheir 
own way A new dynasty had appeared on the horizon 
the dynasty of the merchants They had filled their ware- 
houses with flax and copper, coal and hemp, and by now 
they controlled the traffic of the port and the railway 
Freight-trains had taken the place of troop-trains 
The Baron doubled his hours of drill and multiphed his 
punishments 

Frequently he had his horse saddled and set off alone, 
with no escort The shoes of his grey mare, Mashka, 
sounded the charge on the ground hardened by frost 
Ungem went to see Mongol pnncehngs 
Sittmg m their tents, face to face with his princely hosts, 
he talked to them about the war and about Mongoha 
The nomads hstened to him m silence and agreed with him 
gravely The Russian general’s words vaguely flattered 
th^ They offered him milk-foods, alcohol, and tobacco, 
and accepted his invitation to visit him in ^ camp 
In the monastenes, lamas, bursting with fat and pnde, 
devoted themselves to rapid calculations m the presence 
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of this man come from the North who was so famihar with 
their customs and their prophecies They made ambigu- 
ous answers, but their predictions were, on the whole, 
favourable 

Seimonov dispatched a third envoy to the Baron’s 
camp He, too, returned with no reply The ice im- 
prisoned in cracks in the rocb started sphtting the 
stone 

The pnncelmgs came to return Ungem’s visits to them 
Clamped to their saddles, they amved at a gallop, leapt 
to the ground without touchmg their sturups, and martf. 
their way, with an awkward, hobbhng gait, to the 
general’s tent Their confabulations with him went on for 
hours Captain Sudzuki was invanably present at them 
The Japanese officer had only lately joined Ungem’s 
division One fine mormng, at roll-call, there he was, hav- 
mg dropped into the nuddle of the camp, nobody knew 
whence He was to be seen walkmg about, with pre- 
cise, short steps, from one tent to another, watching the 
soldiers drill, and roaming round the camp-fires at mght 
He stared at the officers curiously, but never opened his 
lips to anybody except the Baron 
It was Sudzuki himself who had asked if he nught 
attend Ungem’s receptions of the Mongol pnnces, and 
the Baron judged it politic to agree 
The pnnces were all more or less directly descended 
from Genghis Khian Only a score of generations separ- 
ated them from him generations of nomads and g^raziers 
They talked about him with affectionate respect as the 
head of the family Ungem, in his turn, talked to them 
about Genghis Khan 

‘I have been to Kiev,’ he said, ‘ I have been to Warsaw 
and to Budapest Once already the shoes of Mongol 
horses have trodden the streets of those aties The West 
IS dymg, stncken by the plague of revolution There are 
no more pnnces, no more armies The slaves have for- 
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gotten the law. The time has come to rebuild the empire 
of the great Khans. 

‘Scions of Genghis Khan, the blood of the conquerors 
of the world flows in your veins. Your slaves obey you 
just as they did a thousand years ago. We shall set off in 
the footsteps of Genghis. First, China : China whom you 
have already conquered once, and who is now taking her 
revenge on you for her past defeats. She despises you, 
she stops your mouths with pieces of silk : but let her be- 
ware! After China, Siberia. Siberia to the yellow race, 
and never have your horses known such fine pasturage. 
There is gold, there is silver, and millions of men await 
us. We shall ride across the continent, and the peoples 
will rise from the Pacific to the Black Sea : Buriats and 
Kirghiz, Yakuts and Tibetans. 

‘There will be six hundred million of us. Nobody will 
be able to resist us. The revolted slaves will flee quicker 
than monkeys, and Moscow will burst like an ox’s bladder 
under our horses’ hooves. In every country we shall set a 
king on the throne again, and all these sovereigns will 
come and pay tribute on the banks of the Kerulen. Scions 
of Genghis Khan, will you follow me?’ 

Sudzuki said nothing. The princes talked about titles, 
pensions, and pieces of silk. Then they set off again, laden 
with gifts, and Ungern went back to his letter-writing. 

One day witnessed the arrival in the camp of Counsellor 
of State Golubev and his wife. 

Around this tall, young woman, with her short nose and 
her lips painted in a cupid’s bow, floated a reek of per- 
fume which her flight from Transbaikalia, when it was re- 
conquered by the Red army, and her travelling day and 
night had not sufficed to evaporate. It was a very long 
time since Ungern’s officers had set eyes on such fair flesh, 
and such plump flesh, too. They hid themselves behind 
tents to feast their eyes at leisure on her breasts and her 
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hips, whose curves were not masked even by her 
furs 

Ungem hated men who wore glasses— and Golubev 
happened to be short-sighted The Baron made a face 
when he was informed of the couple’s arrival He received 
the Golubevs in his tent, offered them tea, and exerted him- 
self to question them about their common acquaintances 
The Counsellor of State preened himself Deadedly, he 
said to himself, this httle officer, in a uniform none too 
spick and span, was not worthy of his reputation He 
seemed rather shy, rather dunder-headed He might be 
all nght as a commander in the field, but that was all 
He would be the better for some advice 
In a formal tone of voice, Golubev proceeded to tell 
the Baron what steps he should take at once He should 
strike camp, reach the railway hne, obtain firee transport 
to Vladivostok from the Chmese — ‘They won’t refuse you 
that, I guarantee’ — and, once he reached Vladivostok, 
get into touch with the avic authonties 
Golubev toyed with his glasses He had come just at 
the nght moment to teach Ungem his business After all, 
a Counsellor of State was a kind of general in avil hfe, 
with wider expenence, not to speak of understanding of 
affairs and his own personal quahties 
His wife had left him and Ungem alone together The 
Baron hstened to him without saying a word, attentively, 
thoughtfully 

All at once, m a low voice. Ungem muttered 
‘Have him whipped •’ 

‘What did you say, my dear fellow'*’ asked Golubev, 
leamng towards him 

‘Have him whipped >’ shouted the Baron, glaring bale- 
fully at his guest’s glasses ‘He’s hand and glove with aU 
those grocers He’s a crook ’ 

The Counsellor of State was seized, hustled away, and 
debagged 
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Makeev went off to tell the news to Madame Golubev 
He thought the pretext a good one for making her acquaint- 
ance, and fdt that a soldier should always try his luck 
‘Excuse me, Madame,’ he said, ‘but the Baron has had 
your husband whipped ’ 

‘What’s that^ V^at do you mean^’ Madame Golubev 
could not make head or tail of it Makeev explained 
‘But • but there must be some terrible misunder- 
standing,’ gasped Madame Golubev ‘Surely it can’t be 
true My husband whipped ' And the Baron is so mce ' 

I 

She burned to Ungem’s tent The Baron was still sit- 
tmg in the same place He did not look up at his visitor 
‘Baron, Baron,’ she simpered, ‘one of your officers has 
just told me that you . that ’ Really, she couldn’t 
beheve it ‘ that my husband has gone,’ she wound up 

‘Your husband is a crook and a gasbag,’ said Ungem, 
still without looking at her, ‘and I’ve had him whipped ’ 
‘But, Baron, a gentleman like you' ’ Then she 
burst out ‘How dare you do a tbmg like that'* My hus- 
band IS a Counsellor of State I You’re a boor, a 
barbarian' I’ll complain about you ’ 

‘Complain away'’ 

Madame Golubev realized what a ndiculous thing she 
had said She and her husband were at the mercy of this 
man who would not even look at her She recalled the 
mmours that were current about Ungem’s craziness She 
was dealing with a madman, and ffiere was nobody to 
protect her If only he would look up ' She Ined to simle, 
and a strangled sound emerged from her bps 
‘Baron,’ she said, ‘I wanted to meet you so much It 
was I who got my husband to come and see you All the 
women I know would do anythmg to ’ 

At last ' Ungem was on his feet and coming towards her 
She tned to meet his eyes, blinked, and waited, with her 
smile fixed on her bps, as though it did not belong to 
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her But nothing happened Raising her eyes, she found 
Ungem right beside her, stanng at her as though she were 
a cunosity at her short nose, her schoolgirl’s complexion, 
her parted, painted hps 
Ungem’s voice rang out, harsher than ever 
‘Orderly ' Have this woman taken away and whipped ' 
D’you hear me^’ 

Madame Golubev was stmck dumb She wanted to stop 
smihng, but she couldn’t Outside the tent, being dragged 
away by two Cossacks, she was still smihng , and it was with 
the same smile that she heard Ungem’s voice behind her 
‘I’m a gentleman, am I? Well, if she’s weanng drawers, 
let her keep them on The whore, the whore, the whore '* 
The silk resisted in places where the skin had spht 
and the blood-stained stuif stuck to the wounds 

A detachment of Tibetans came to join Ungem’s divi- 
sion They were tall fellows, bnsthng with weapons, 
solemn and child-hke They camped apart from the 
others, and ate their food out of skuUs mounted with gold 
and silver The detachment was commanded by a Bunat 
named Tubanov 

This braggart, bawhng man had been educated in the 
pnmary school at Verkm-Udinsk Normally he would 
have become a courtroom usher or a grocer’s assistant 
Nobody ever learnt what chance of avil war had turned 
him into a Tibetan mihtary leader 
In the evemng, at mess-time, the Russian officers gath- 
ered round the Tibetans’ bivouac, like visitors in front of 
a cage of wild beasts, and exchauiged ponderous jokes 
about the coming renewal of the stock of skulls 
‘The Dalai Lama is a charming man,’ Tubanov told 
them obligingly ‘Between ourselves, Dalai Lama means 
“Lama of the ocean ” ’ 

Nobody knew whether he was talking senously , but he 
seemed to be 
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Madame Golubev had been sent to the baggage-tram 
Her husband did not accompany her The Baron had 
pressed him into service, and the Counsellor of State, with 
his glasses crooked, was to be seen hmping for hours as 
he drilled 

The New Year was approaching, Semionov showed no 
further sign of life 

One day a Japanese merchant with a soldierly look 
about him came to see Ungem He arnved at mghtfall, 
and shut himself up with the Baron and Captain Sudzuki 
That mght Makeev, who had been promoted to aide-de- 
camp, stood sentry outside Ungem’s tent He could see 
his breath going up in httle white clouds in the moonhght 
Subdued voices reached his ears from inside the tent, but 
the speakers were taUang a language unknown to him 
It was dawn when the visitor left On the threshold of 
the tent, he stopped and said to the Baron, in Enghsh 
“You may be sure I’ll tell His Excellency everything 
Good-bye and good luck ’ 

He made his way out of the camp Half a mile or so 
away, beside a fire hidden in the rocks, two other mer- 
chants awaited him When they saw their compamon 
coming back, they stood at attention 
In the baggage-train word went round that Madame 
Golubev slept in Chernov’s tent 
Big snowflakes were carpeting the firozen smface of the 
Kerulen The wind whirled them over the camp, drove 
them in the soldiers’ eyes, and powdered the tents and 
the horses’ manes with &em On the ground they formed 
a white, wind-swept crust, which the cmaaated beasts 
broke with their hooves m search of a few blades of grass 
Ungem had gone away. His officers, with time hanging 
heavy on their hands, played cards, talked women, and 
handed out pumshments to the solders Every morning 
Rezukhm hurried through current business in order to 
return to the game of patience he had been playing the 
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mght before. Burdukovski came and planted himself 
beside him 

He never took his eyes oflF the general’s big, red hands, 
which rested carefully on the cards, went up in the air 
agam, hung there barely qmvenng, and finally dropped 
on a queen or a ten Sometimes Burdukovski coughed, as 
though he were on the point of saying something Rezuk- 
hin raised his head, ready to argue against any advice he 
might get , but the httle officer never ssud anylhing The 
general plunged back into his plans, with a pained 
expression His game always missed coming out by a 
card or two 

Once he went so far as to give Burdukovski a withermg 
look, and demanded 

‘Well, what would you have done in my placed’ 

Burdukovski stammered something umntelhgible 
Finally it dawned on the general that he knew nothing 
whatever about patience 

Sudzuki rarely left his tent He was to be seen only in 
the monung, looking very slim and wiry in a sweater 
and flannel shorts, doing Swedish drill Every two minutes 
he stopped to do deep breathing in the cold air The 
Russian officers, vaguely annoyed by the contempt for 
them which this daily exhibition seemed to imply — the 
captain’s shorts, in particular, served to exasperate them — 
made fun of the Jap Only Laurenz felt drawn towards 
this silent man, who, hke himself, shaved every day 

Zabiakin, who had never forgotten or forgiven his fifty 
lashes, reported to Rezukhin that Chernov had had two 
Cossacks attached to the baggage-train shot 

A Mongol came mto camp on horseback His prmce’s 
wife was expecting a child, and the lamas had foretold 
that she would have a long labour They prescnbed lump 
sugar, mercury, jumper, coarse salt, and sable-flesh The 
pnnce had everythmg else that was required, but he was 
short of sugar 
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Abandoning his Tibetans, Tubanov paid visits to the 
Russian officers He wanted to talk to them about his 
schooldays , but, when he groped back into his childhood, 
all he could remember was bits of grammar 
‘A one-year-old horse is called “anaga” in Mongol,’ he 
told them ‘Between ourselves, if it is two years old it is 
called “daga” , if it is three years old, “sudeleri ' , and if it 
IS four years old, “hdzalatC’ ’ 

It was still impossible to tell whether he was tallfing 
senously 

Zabiakin went all round the camp teUing everybody 
that Chernov had had the two Cossacks shot in conse- 
quence of a complaint by Madame Golubev He gave 
defimte details about the nature of her comp lain t which 
made the other officers’ mouths water and condemned 
them to a wildly restless mght 
Chernov was summoned to headquarters, where Rezu- 
khin questioned him. Ungem was still away He had 
been seen in the neighbourhood in the company of a 
Bunat sorcerer. 

Rezukhm was sittmg beside a cask, with his cards spread 
out on the top of it He hesitated Should he reprimand 
Chernov and send him back to the baggage-tram? Or 
should he have him shot on the spot? He stared at the 
heutenant’s beard, which had recovered all its former 
glory, and decided on a compromise 
‘Go and wait out on the ice on the nver,’ he said ‘His 
Excellency will deal with you when he comes back ’ 
Chernov took himself off under the pme-trees He 
walked up and down the frozen surface of the Kerulen, 
brooding Now and again he stopped and clapped his 
hands, as though he were applauding the wintry green 
and white setting He was really trying to keep himself 
warm. Ungem did not come back 
Zabiakm presented himself before Rezukhm, and offered 
to go and ask the Baron what was to be done with Chernov 
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‘What’s the hurry said the general He was on the 
point of remembering that Zabiakm had a grudge against 
Chernov, but he was absorbed m his cards ‘All right,’ 
he conceded, ‘you can go ’ 

A few hours later Zabiakm was back The general was 
still sittmg m the same place, with Burdukovski beside 
him Zabiakm handed him a sheet of paper folded m 
four 

‘The Baron didn’t say anything to me,’ he remarked 
He must be lying, Rezukhm reflected vaguely He aban- 
doned his game, and read the words scnbbled by Ungem 
‘Whip Chernov, and then bum him ahve ’ 

Rezukhm lowered his eyes, studied the arrangement of 
his cards, and then looked round him Zabiakm was gaz- 
ing at the top of a nearby tree Burdukovski had assumed 
the worried air of a man who is always late The general 
waited a moment or two, turned over a kmg, and addressed 
him 

‘Burdukovski <’ 

He was on the pomt of askmg ‘What would you do 
m my placed’ But it wasn’t a question of cards now The 
general handed Burdukovski Ungem’s order 
‘Arrest Chernov, and give him two hundred lashes 
Read that, and make arrangements accordmgly ’ 
Burdukovski looked like a man who has hurried for a 
tram at the last moment and then reahzed that he has 
left his smtcase behmd 
‘I can’t read. General,’ he said 
Zabiakm came forward, smiling helpfully 
‘You are to ’ The general moved three small 
diamonds, and studied the game agam ‘The Baron has 
ordered him to be burned,* he blurted out, without 
lookmg at the two officers 

Burdukovski humed away Feehng reheved, Rezukhm 
moved another small diamond The game looked promis- 
ing The general was superstitious The knowledge that 
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Burdukovski was watching his hands had cramped his 
style these last few days 

Cossacks heaped armfiils of wood at the foot of an 
oak, and a corporal drenched it with Chinese vodka 
The average man does not survive two hundred lashes 
with a bamboo, above all when they are admmistered m 
the Mongol way, which stnps the flesh firom the bones 
Perhaps Rezukhin had confusedly counted on this when 
he ordered two hundred lashes But Chernov survived the 
lashmg He would probably have died withm the next 
day or two — ^if he had been given time 
Night had fallen The division was massed round the 
oak Burdukovski made his appearance, leadmg Chernov 
at the end of a rope Chernov could scarcely walk Atnckle 
of blood flowed from his mouth and clotted in his beard 
From the opposite side rang out a heavy tramp The 
Tibetan detachment were attending the show invented 
by the White men 

In the silence of the mght, Tubanov’s voice made itself 
heard 

‘When Zotm-Noyon shammed dead, his nephew Netay- 
Sara said to his compamon “Let us burn him We must 
not expose the Great Khan’s remams to dension” They 
gathered dry grass sind wood, made a pyre, and threw 
the body mto the flames 

Under the tree, Burdukovski was tymg Chernov up 
‘Zotm-Noyon came to hfe again “It is not fitting,” said 
his nephew, “that the Great Khan should come to hfe 
agam after his death ” “But I am ahve,” rephed Zotm- 
Noyon “It IS not fittmg that, after being dead, the Great 
Khan should speak agam ” “But I was only jokmg ” “It 
IS not fittmg that the Great Khan should joke ” ’ 
Burdukovski passed the rope under Chernov’s armpits, 
and pitched the end of it to tihe men who had chmbed up 
mto the oak 
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‘Pull he shouted 

‘Between oxu^elves,’ Tubanov wound up, ‘they burned 
the Great ELhan ’ 

Torches, flanng in the dark, hghting up faces fitfully 
and setting shoulder-straps sparkhng, were plunged into 
the heap of wood At once i^-o’-the-wisps started ghd- 
mg over the surface of the pyre, as though an adroit sales- 
man had unrolled, all at once, a piece of velvet, blue 
and transparent A strong smell of alcohol filled the air 

‘Vodka,’ said Zabiakm, with the air of a connoisseur, 
‘Chmese vodka ’ 

The wood caught fire underneath Chips blazed as it 
did so, crackhng merrily Then, all at once, orange flames 
leapt up from the bottom of the pyre and stood straight m 
the still air, castmg tawny splashes on the trunk of the oak 
The division looked on 

The fire rose up, swathed m smoke Suddenly, caiess- 
ingly. It stroked the soles of Chernov’s feet 

The oak was thirty times older than the men round it 
It had sheltered generations of birds m its branches, and 
between its roots, hneages of rabbits It was famihar with 
cold and heat, with the courses of subterranean streams 
and the paths of the clouds, with wmds from all quarters, 
with storms of all kmds It had seen squirrels bom and 
stags mate In a thousand years it had learned many 
thmgs about the nature of beasts , but it still had much 
to leam 

The Tibetans were the first to go Then the soldiers 
started dispersing The pyre furrowed with hght and 
shade the gnarled bark of &e oak and the man up there 
He did not utter a sound 

General Rezukhin watched the flames chmb along the 
legs of the hanging man The skin of his feet blackened 
and shrivelled His ankles shmmed, and two streams of 
hqmd sizzled as they dropped mto the fire 

‘Fat,’ said the general to himself, and he felt like gomg 
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away too He looked round him All the men had gone 
Only a httle group of officers remamed Rezukhm caught 
sight of Zabiakm, lookmg on jeenngly, and Burdukovski, 
with his arms lax, his mouth half-open, and his eyes 
starting out of his head Beside them stood a dog, lured 
out of the dark by the fire 

Chernov was still ahve His eyes remamed open His 
clothes caught fire Then, at last, he spoke 

‘Zabiakm,’ he said, ‘I’ll come back from Hell for you 
I’ll raise a squadron there that will make the Baron 
himself tremble * 

Chernov’s head fell on his breast, and he did not move 
agam He hung there, naked, flaming, standing in a 
blaze, and his beard caught fire 

‘A pity his whore isn’t here to see him,’ sneered Zabia- 
km, but his voice was unsteady 

Chernov’s legs fell off A carbomzed cripple, he tamted 
the air for a few moments more Then the rope gave way, 
and upwards of a hundred pounds of calcmed carbon, 
chalk, and potassium dropped into the pyre 

To celebrate the New Year, the Baron allowed the men 
to get drunk Even the sentries were reefing That mght 
It would have been easy to take possession of the camp 

Reefing round the camp-fires, Russian and Mongols 
mtermmgled, smging, shouting, engaging in sudden argu- 
ments which broke off m the middle Tethered at a 
distance, the horses slept, dreaming vague dreams of 
pasture 

In his tent, Makeev was talkmg exatedly to a group of 
officers 

‘ And he got it mto his head that the Golubev 
woman had made Chernov kill the two Cossacks He sent 
for her and her husband, and ordered that whippersnapper 
Golubev to give his We fifty lashes with a bamboo 
Golubev started stammering something The Baron turned 
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to me “Stay with them,” he said, “and if he doesn’t hit 
hard enough, hang the two of them ” We went out, and 
what do you think Golubev said to me^ “Captam, I beg 
of you to give me your revolver and let me blow my 
brams out ” “Not likely,” I told him “Do you want the 
Baron to hang me too He said nothing more, and every- 
thing went off according to plan Let me tell you that 
Golubev did his job with a heavy hand I really wondered 
whether he didn’t like it I stayed tiU the end ’ 
‘You’ve all the luck,’ mteijected somebody 
‘ and then I went and reported to the Baron “All 
nght,” he said “Now send her out on the ice She’ll want 
a coohng ” To tell you the truth, I didn’t fancy it After 
all, she’s a lady — a real lady I went up to her and said 
“You must forgive me, Madame, but I can’t help it The 
Baron orders you to go out on the ice ” She walked down 
to the nver, without saymg a word When she got to the 
middle of it, she fell down I tried to help her up “Pull 
yourself together, Madame,” I said “You’ll freeze to 
death” But there was nothmg domg She simply lay 
there I went back to the Baron, and he bawled at me 
“Tell her that, if she doesn’t get up, she shall have another 
twenty-five lashes” I did as he said She got up and 
started walkmg up and down For my part, I went back 
to the bank and watched her An hour passed All at 
once, I heard the Bauron’s voice “Makeev'” “Your Ex- 
cellency^” “Well, IS she stiU walking about “Yes, 
Your Excellency ” The mght went on I was wondermg 
what I ought to do, when the Baron summoned me again 
“Is she still walkmg about^” “Yes, Your Excellency” 
“Well, may the devil fly away with her ' Tell her to coUect 
some wood and make a fire for herself” I did so, and 
went to bed ’ 

A bottle of brandy made the round of the mugs The 
officers thought about the woman alone m the dark 
‘If I’d been m command,’ said Laurenz pensively, 
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‘Fd have found another kind of punishment What’s the 
woman’s name^’ 

‘No idea ’ 

‘Let’s call her Anne,’ suggested Lieutenant Issak ‘It’s 
a nice name, Anne ’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ shouted Zabiakin — his voice filled the 
whole tent — ‘I give you the toast of Anne 

‘What an ass you are'’ exclaimed Issak, but he drank 
the toast like the rest 

The hoot of a horned owl split the mght , and, almost 
at the same moment, a Mongol song rang out, monoto- 
nous, melancholy 

‘Alas that his iron quiver 
Lies lost in the forest* 

Alas that his poor little body 
Lies dead m a foreign land*’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Makeev, as though he were talking 
to himself ‘A man’s a funny kmd of thing, isn’t he^ 
Where does a man really begin, and where does he 
end^’ 

He was pretty drunk, and he had some trouble m 
expressmg Umself 

‘Take an example,’ he went on, with an effort ‘Take 
a one-armed man He’s lost an arm , but he’s still a man, 
isn’t he^’ 

Makeev seemed quite excited about it, and Laurenz 
agreed, m a soothing tone of voice 

‘Of course he’s a man ’ 

Sang the Mongol, 

‘Tell her bis black iron quiver. 

Lies lost amid the rocks 
Tell her his body that loved 
Lies dam by his enemies ’ 

‘Take a cnpple,’ pursued Makeev, strugglmg desper- 
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atdy with his words, which fell to pieces in his mouth 
‘He’s lost both his legs, but he’s still a man, isn’t 
he?’ 

The shade of Chernov hovered in the tent Issak gave 
vent to a dull groan 

‘Shut up, you fool •’ shouted Makeev For a moment or 
two, he was quite clear-headed agam ‘And suppose you 
depnve a man of both his arms and his legs — ^Aere were 
cases like that durmg the war — ^what have you got left? 
You’ve stiU got a man, haven’t you? That’s just what 
I’m dnvmg at Arms and legs aren’t what counts So I 
asked you,’ he bellowed, with another access of energy, 
‘what IS It that counts? What is it that counts, when you 
can take a man all to bits take off his shoulder, or takp 
out his nbs, as you do with sick people — ^you know, 
tubercular cases My God, will you tell me where a man 
ends?’ 

‘You’d better ask Burdukovski,’ growled Zabiakm, 
feehng vaguely upset, ‘or the Baron himself’ 

Makeev scrambled to his feet and rushed out of the 
tent, as though he were going straight to Ungem 
But mstead he stayed just outside the tent, chewmg at 
his slack, moist hps Vague thoughts came unravelled in 
his mmd You take a man, and you cut off his head What 
have you got left? Nothmg M^eev felt triumphant But 
at once muddled memones of childhood assailed him 
There have been such things as headless horsemen I 
know there were It was m a book by an English saentist 
His mmd clouded agam 
The Mongol was still singmg 

'Say that his fine eyes, 

With all their tears, are closed 
Say that his long black hair, 

With all Its braids, hes still 
^eak to my father and say 
That I have fifteen wounds 
^eak to my mother and say 
That they cut out my tnpes ' 
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It was a fine night It was cold The year 1921 had 
begun 

A few days later, Ungern gave orders to strike camp 
His division marched on Urga 
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FOR the second time the Baron was about to launch his 
men against the Mongolian capital He was playing all 
his trumps By dint of flattery, he had managed to pacify 
Chang Tso-hn, and, if the marshal should suddenly 
change his imnd, the Japanese would take charge of 
bnnging him to reason 

The Chinese had forfeited their last chances by ar- 
resting the Hutukhtu a few weeks earher The Living 
Buddha was a prisoner in his palace m Urga, and even 
his life was not safe Not all the blood of the Chmese 
gamson would suffice to wash away that insult 

Spare horses followed Ungern’s regiments His men’s 
Japanese doth uniforms fitted without a fold, and his 
Itahan machine-guns were burnished till they looked 
brand-new The snow bardy crunched under the horses’ 
hooves 

Urga was doomed If it resisted bombardment, it would 
fall by famine It was only a question of time But Un- 
gem hoped the Chmese would not murder the Hutukhtu 
at the last moment The dection of another LivmgBuddha 
would last for months and months, the pnncehngs Ungem 
had laboriously won over to his side would scatter m 
search of fi:esh pasture for their flocks and herds, and 
he would have to begin all over agam. 

The column was approaching Urga when Tubanov 
rode up to Ungem 

‘Kmitm-baina^’ he said cheerfully, and proceeded to 
translate ‘Isn’t it cold'* I’d like to have a word with you 
about my lamas ’ 
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‘What lamas do you mean^’ 

‘IVe got some Tangut lamas with my squadron I picked 
them up on their way back from Lhassa In Tibet, you 
know’ Tubanov waved his hand vaguely towards the 
horizon ‘Between ourselves/ he went on, ‘they’re regular 
wizards They can bump a man off at a distance better than 
a machinc-gun, and they can foretell the future from 
now till the end of the world, and even after ’ 

Ungem said nothing Tubanov thought better of it 
‘It really doesn’t matter,’ he said 
‘Yes, It matters a lot ’ The Baron stared at him, very 
much interested ‘Well, go on' What were you going 
to say^ What do they want, these lamas of yours 
The lamas insisted upon their ntual They didn’t ap- 
prove of slartmg a battle without consulting the oracles 
‘That’s a good one, isn’t it^’ said Tubanov He and 
the Baron had ndden aside from the track They watched 
the field-guns going past, drawn by little Mongol horses 
which wouldn’t wear shoes 

‘They’re quite nght,’ replied Ungem A flood of 
memones overwhelmed him He stroked his marc’s flanks 
nervously with his whip It was unpardonable of him 
He had betrayed tradition But his luck held Tradition 
had come to meet him of its own accord 
‘Division, halt •’ he shouted 

The command re-echoed along the column Gunners 
hauled at traces, wheels sa nk in the snow, and the column 
came to a standstill Rezukhm galloped up to the Baron 
‘We’re halting. General,’ said the Baron ‘Pitch camp ’ 
Tubanov stared at the men dismounting, the nfles 
bem^ piled, the machine-guns which stood out against 
the snow, as clearly as dead branches 
‘Between ourselves ’ he began He did not fimsh 
his sentence 

The lamas had donned their ceremomal costumes They 
formed a circle round a black goat, which was pimoned 
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to the ground With gentle, wondenng eyes, the beast 
followed the proceedings of these men who uttered 
shrill cnes and blew trumpets 
‘When the goat’s heart stops beatmg,’ Tubanov ex- 
plained, ‘we can march on Urga ’ 

Night had fallen Fires ht up the camp The Tanguts 
went on revolving round their prey, and their guttural 
cnes nungled with the blanng of their conches 
Tubanov, qmte in his element, acted as showman to 
the officers who were attracted by the spectacle 
‘What are they saying^’ asked Zabiakin, half-con- 
temptuous, half-fearful 
Tubanov translated 

‘ Destroyer of the yellow snakes, disperser of the yel- 
low clouds, pacifier of the yellow wmds ’ 

In the mormng the goat was still ahve Its moist eyes 
registered suffenng The ammal was hungry, cold, and 
fiightened The lamas brought along little red drums, 
on which interlaced dragons were painted, and their 
raucous rolls filled the air over the camp 
In the evening of the second day. Ungem made his 
way to the Tibetans’ bivouac He seemed calm, and his 
features registered respectful mterest 

‘And suppose the lamas advise you not to attack Urga^*’ 
asked a voice behind him ‘Are you going to obey the 
goat’s heart, General 

Sudzuki’s face was expressionless, but his intonation 
was sarcastic 
Ungem was annoyed 

‘Have you read Marco Polo, Captam^’ he retorted 
‘Do you remember his descnption of the battle which 
Kubilai fought against Nayan^’ 

‘I must confess, Baron ’ 

‘Listen to this, Sudzuki'’ Ungem’s eyes shone as he 
quoted ‘ “He ordered his astrologers to see whether he 
would wm the battle and overcome his enemies The 
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astrologers investigated in accordance with their art, and 
told him to go forward boldly, for he would win and 
achieve victory and honour, whereat he was much 
pleased ” ’ 

‘That’s just legend, Baron,’ said Sudzub, in a bored 
tone of voice 
‘It’s tradition. Captain ’ 

‘It’s just legend,’ repeated Sudzuki ‘In real life, 
thing s were qmte different Do you remember the timp 
when the Khan Hulagu deaded to take Bagdad^ His 
astrologer said to him “If you attack the Abbasids, your 
men and your horses will perish, there will be neither sun 
in the sky nor rain from heaven, the soil will become 
sterile, and you yourself will die within a year” The 
astrologer was a partisan of the Abbasids, and wanted to 
save their aty The khan sent for another astrologer, be- 
longmg to the sect of Ah, and this one foretold victory 
to him Hulagu took Bagdad, and so proved that all 
the Mongols needed was a favourable omen ’ 

The goat lowed feebly 

‘The Tangut lamas are ignorant impostors,’ Sudzuki 
went on ‘You have your guns and your machine-guns, 
Baron So why this halt^’ 

‘The omen will be favourable,’ rephed Ungem 
He went on watchmg the lamas, m silence Sudzuki 
strolled away A httle later the Baron caught sight of 
him walkmg up and down with Laurenz Thar smart um- 
forms and their caps cocked jauntily over their sleek hair 
made them look rather alike 
The dawn of the third day found the goat still alive 
Never had so many men more ardently desired the death 
of an animal They hated it, this stupid beast that refused 
to die 

‘Why not sht its throat,’ sneered Zabiakin, ‘and let’s 
have a good dinner of it ’ 

The soldiers argued among themselves 
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‘There’s a silly rehgion for you '* said a bearded Cos- 
sack to his naghbour, a httle Mongol horseman ‘They’re 
regular savages Do you know how they treat the sick^’ 
he asked the men sittmg round the fire, in a senous tone 
of voice ‘First they start saymg prayers That’s aU nght 
Then they give medicme to drive the evil spirit out of the 
patient’s body I’ve nothing to say against that either 
But then they offer clothes and a horse to the evil spirit 
to induce him to go away Clothes and a horse — -just 
imagine it ' Do you beheve m that^’ he asked the Mongol 

A burst of laughter greeted his words 

‘Do you beheve that our hves belong to Buddha'” 
asked the nomad 

‘Buddha or maybe not Buddha,’ said the Cossack 
‘Anyhow, go on ’ 

‘And you beheve, don’t you, that an evil spmt may 
hide in a man’s body and that he can be dnven out’ Then 
why shouldn’t you beheve that he should want clothes 
and a horse with which to go away’’ 

At a loss, the Cossack groped for an argument 

‘Jesus Chnst ’ he began He could see the dif- 
ference all nght, but he couldn’t find words to express 
it 

‘It doesn’t matter, one way or the other,’ declared a 
mocking voice firom the other side of the fire , and a long, 
hard face, which looked more like that of an artisan than 
a soldier, emerged out of the darkness ‘It’s all up with 
the goat, anyway They don’t give it anythmg to eat, so 
It’s got to end by dying ’ 

The third day was drawing to a dose when the lamas 
came and told Ungem that the goat’s heart had stopped 
beatmg, and that he would take Urga m three days 

While the commissanat was isstung rations of hard tack 
and bully beef to the men. Ungem assembled his officers A 
smile disclosed his decayed teeth, but his eyes looked be- 
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yond them In a curt voice, which admitted no reply, he 
gave his orders 

The Buriat brigade was to cut the roads to Kobdo ar id 
Kieikhta, to the east of Urga, Zabiakm, at the head of a 
detachment of Cossacks, was to make his way to the 
north of the town and hold himself ready to create a di- 
version The bulk of the forces, commanded by Rezukhin, 
would open the attack to the east and south-east, along 
the Kalgan road The general would be supported by all 
the artillery The Baron himself would take up position 
to the south, on the summit of the Bogdo-Ula range He 
would keep the Mongol regiment with him 
Ungem broke off in the middle of a sentence The 
officers waited Their leader stared at them questiomngly 
‘That’s all,’ he said ‘What are you waiting for^’ 

The officers stood up 

‘By the way,’ added Ungem carelessly, ‘it goes with- 
out saymg that anybody who hghts a cigarette dunng the 
march will be executed ’ 

The division got on the march at mghtfall Bnef com- 
mands rang out, and silently, one after the other, squad- 
rons detached themselves firom the column and vamshed 
mto the dark A shght fall of snow covered the marks 
of the horses’ hooves Nothing was to be heard except, 
here and there, a creak of wheels or the jolting of an 
ammumtion-wagon 

Sudzuki remed m his horse alongside Ungem 
‘Urga,’ he said, pointmg to the horizon 
Through the scuddmg clouds, the moon cast pale 
patches on the surroundmg heights Beyond the serried 
range of the Bogdo-Ula, the ice on the Tola showed blue 
On the opposite bank rose the Hutukhtu’s palace To the 
nght lay Maimacheng In the background Urga was 
plunged in darkness Farther away to the left curved the 
rooft of the monastery of Gandon There was not a sound, 
notahght The town slept 
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The Mongol regiment set off along the path which led 
to the summit of the Bogdo-Ula 
The sacred range of mountains was alive with noc- 
turnal life For the past two hundred years its slopes had 
been immune from the sportsman’s gun and the wood- 
cutter’s axe Its gorges lay open only for meditation The 
Living Buddha, who abandoned his successive remains 
at death and reincarnated himself m the body of a new- 
born baby, had entrusted the fate of the mountains to 
Nature, and Nature had made a good job of it 
The branches of the twice-centenanan trees bowed 
beneath the burden of birds’ nests Out of the tumbled 
rocks burst spnngs whose flow was turned out of its 
course by the frost Paths wound their way round tree- 
trunks and through meadows Under the snow, leaves 
and herbs and dead branches were free to rot, turn into 
humus, and rancamate themselves, thousands of years 
later, in the shape of coal Nocturnal birds, plump and 
heavy, stirred the still air in their flight 
Tn the summer,’ said Sudzuki, ‘this forest is frill of 
the hum of msects The song of the spnngs makes the 
round of the rocks, and you can’t tell where the flowers 
end and the butterfres begin ’ 

Roes came out of the dark with slow, graceful steps 
and stared lazily at this herd of men They had never 
seen so many men before, or men in such a hurry They 
barely stood aside as the men went by, and their moist, 
meditative eyes followed after them 
The Mongol regiment reached the summit of the range 
in the middle of the mght 

The radio-tdegraphist in Urga was awakenedjust before 
dawn Pekm wanted him He was a placid, ummagmative 
man, who hved for his instruments He seemed to have 
no friends, and took no interest in women 
Still half-asleep, he donned his head-phones Pekin 
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wanted to know whether it was true that a force of unknown 
ongin was attacking Urga If so, had the commander 
of the gamson taken the necessary defensive measures’ 
The telegraphist smiled From where he sat, he could 
see m the distance part of the town and the stretches of 
snow around it Everything was qmet The temple bells 
had not yet called the lamas to prayer, and the summit 
of the Bogdo-Ula was swathed m the bluish haze which 
preceded daybreak 

The operator smiled again Really, these people m 
Pekin were absurdly nervous It wasn’t worth while 
waking him up for a yarn hke that He had another look 
There was nothing to be seen He took off his head- 
phones and stretched himself 
The aide-de-camp to General Chu Chi-siang, command- 
mg the Chinese gamson in Urga, came in without knock- 
ing He went over to the window, and had a long look 
at the honzon The operator could see only the back of 
him The officer shrugged his shoulders Then, without 
tunung round, he said 

‘Get into touch with Pekin Somebody or other has 
just spirited the Hutukhtu away ’ 

Tubanov was so proud of himself he could scarcely 
breathe Whenever he moved, he felt as though he were 
displacmg enormous masses of air If he raised his arm, 
his outstretched forefinger seemed to discharge a deadly 
ray which annihilated everything in its path He amused 
himself by runmng his finger m front of him, decapitatmg 
trees and sphtting rocks ‘Steady now,’ he said to himself, 
‘mustn’t annihilate my own men I may want them 
agam ’ 

His Tibetans had dismounted and formed a close circle 
round the lamas The fight had lasted less than half an 
hour They had ndden up to the palace, cut down the 
sleepmg sentnes, made their way into the Living Buddha’s 
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quarters, and returned to the left bank of the Tola at a 
gallop, bnngmg their sacred prisoner with them 
‘A statue of me,’ Tubanov said to himself, ‘an equestnan 
statue, of course ’ He hesitated for a moment Should it 
be in Verkm-Udinsk or in Urga^* Or why not in Lhassa’ 
Yes, a bronze statue in Lhassa, and commemorative tab- 
lets elsewhere 

Dispatch-nders reached Ungem one after the other 
Rezukhm had cut the road to Kalgan To the north-east 
the Bunat squadrons had reached the road to Kiakhta 
All the surrounding heights were occupied When mght 
fell. Ungem’s Asiatic division formed a great horse-shoe 
round the town 
Sudzuki rode up to the Baron 

‘The enemy number five thousand men,’ he said, ‘fif- 
teen hundred of them mounted ’ 

‘We shall attack at dawn,’ rephed Ungem 

The telegraph operator sat at his apparatus He had 
only to stretch out his hand, and Kalgan, Hankow, Pekin 
would hasten to answer his call But, to do that, he would 
have had to feel isolated He would have needed some 
imagination 

He gazed at a window plaadly The mght stuck to the 
panes In Shanghm people would be dancing He must 
lay m another supply of tobacco to-morrow In Tokio 
the stock market was qmet after a day of upward trends 
The door of the room gave off a smell of firesh paint 
A fire sprang to life on the horizon The operator 
got up and went to the wmdow At first he could see 
nothing but his own reflection He must have been mis- 
taken Then, level with his left temple, he saw a red 
flame flickermg He mbbed his eyes Two luminous dots 
made their appearance level with his lips The operator 
flattened his nose against the wmdow 
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By now a whole swarm of fires were piercing the dark 
They were too low down and too red to be stars Flames 
rose up Some of them were quite close, on the hill 
opposite his olRce 

The operator went back to his seat Through every win- 
dow in Ac room the horizon bnstlcd with braziers They 
ran fi:om summit to summit, slid down slopes and climbed 
up the other side, curved away east and west Over the 
flames the operator called Pekin 

‘What’s the Hutukhtu domg, Captain'*’ 

Ungem was sittmg on a rug at a wood fire 
Sudzuli looked at him 
“He’s asleep, I suppose,’ he said 
‘I want to see him,’ Ungern went on ‘But not yet Not 
till we’ve taken Urga You can mtroduce me to him m 
his palace ’ 

‘All nght ’ 

‘Are you sleepy, Captam^’ 

‘No ’ Sudzuki’s voice registered some surprise ‘Why^’ 

‘I thought you might be You’re very silent to- 
mght ’ 

Ungem threw some twigs on the fire 
‘Do you know Sato^’ he asked 
‘Who?’ 

‘Sato He’s a Mongol His real name is Japaranov, I 
beheve He acted as our guide ’ 

‘Oh, did he?’ 

‘Yes He’s a fimny fellow He studied in Petersburg 
I doubt whether he was ever in Mongoha before What 
about you?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know the country ’ 

There was a silence 

‘Does It surprise you,’ Sudzuki went on, ‘that Sato 
should fed himself to be a Mongol without ever having 
hved m his country? I myself ’ 
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‘Yes’’ 

‘I studied in England, and I’ve tiaveUed a good deal 
since ’ 

‘Well’’ 

‘I feel as though I’d never left Japan I’m there at 
this moment You feel yourself to be very much a Rus- 
sian, don’t you’’ 

The Baron hesitated before he rephed 
‘No, I hate them ’ 

‘Whom — ^the Russians’’ 

‘I hate everybody ’ 

There was another silence 
‘So you know Sato’’ said Ungem 
‘Who’s Sato’’ rephed Sudzuki 

A roe came out of the forest, approached the brazier, 
and sniffed the air curiously 

‘The ammals in the Bogdo-Ula have never seen fire,’ 
remarked Sudzuki 

‘Sato told me one day that the Hutukhtu was very 
fond of animals,’ said Ungem 
‘That’s qmte tme He’s got a whole menagerie ’ 

‘For foreteUmg the future’’ 

‘No, he’s just got it He hkes lookmg at the ammals ’ 
‘Does he know why we’re here’” 

‘Yes,’ said Sudzuki ‘Or maybe no In any case, it 
doesn’t make any difference ’ 

It was SIX o’clock m the morning when the first shots 
rang out to the north of the town Zabiakm was openmg 
the attack, m accordance with his orders Promptly the 
artillery came mto action to the south-east With his 
plump body comfortably ensconced on an old gddmg, 
which was fat and plaad, (General Rezukhm directed 
operations 

The Chmese had entrenched the left bank of the Tola , 
but, taken by surprise by the attack, they gave way and 
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‘General Chu Chi-siang can’t come He’s directmg 
operations ’ 

‘Then ask for the geneial’s aide-de-camp ’ 

In the renewed silence, one of the officers let his head 
drop on his chest 

‘The general’s aide-de-camp is with the general ’ 

‘Then ask for any superior officer ’ 

The other officer stood up, made a few hesitating^ 
sketchy steps up and down the room, and slumped mto 
his chair again 

‘All the officers are in the front line ’ 

The avihan turned towards his compamons , but they 
were both asleep At this his bad temper, fed by lack 
of sleep, flared out 

‘TeU that stinking Tatar to tell you what’s happemng >’ 
he shouted 

‘He says he’ll try,’ rephed the telegraphist, keeping 
on the safe side ‘He says he’s only a avihan ’ 

The telegraphist pulled himself up, bit his tongue, and, 
with neck outstretched, turned his head from side to 
side He would give anything — even, if necessary, become 
a coohe, like his father and grandfather before him— to 
be able to he down and sleep In a flat tone of voice, he 
rcated what his colleague in Urga reported 
‘The fires were burmng again all mght ’ 

‘Speak louder' I can’t hear you,’ shouted the avihan, 
and the sound of his voice awakened the two officers 
‘He says the fires were burning agam all mght,’ 
repeated fhe telegraphist ‘In the mormng unknown forces 
CTOSsed the Tola They came firom the Bogdo-Ula They 
were on horseback. Then there was finng They went 
back to the other bank Guns have just started fiimg on 
the Kalgan road They’re stiU finng ’ 

‘Ask him whether the garrison is wdl supphed with 
mumtions ’ 

There was another bnef silence 
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‘He says lie doesn’t know The guns are firing all the 
time He thinks there must be a number of guns ’ 

The two ofiicers had gone to sleep again Nothing dis- 
turbed the qmet of the room but the telegraphist’s voice 
‘There is also finng beyond Maimacheng A man on 
horseback is galloping along the left bank of the Tola 
He isn’t a Chinese ’ 

‘All nght Ask him whether the enemy have been 
identified yet And are there many of them^’ 

Another brief sdence 

‘He doesn’t know He says there were about three 
hundred fires, or five hundred, or perhaps a thousand ’ 
The civdian pondered 

‘Tdl him,’ he said, at length, ‘to find me an officer 
immediatdy and bnng him to the instrument By order 
of the Minister of War ’ 

The reply came back promptly 
‘He says he’ll try He says wait a imnute The gun- 
fire has started again Horsemen are makmg their way to- 
wards the heights on the other side of ’ 

The telegraphist’s voice registered hesitation 
‘What does he say^’ shouted the civilian 
‘He says he can’t go on He’s got to get away He 
thinks a a cannon-ball must have fallen in his office ’ 
‘TeU him ’ 

But Urga did not answer any moie 

The second shell wrecked the telegraph instrument 
The operator bent over it It had been ordered m Eng- 
land, brought to Urga on camel-back, and been cleaned 
and pohshed and tested every day In all Mongoha there 
was no surfaces flatter, no bolts better fitted Now 
nothmg was left of it but a mess of copper and steel 
There was nothmg to be done but apply to the Bntish 
company which had supphed it There were no spare 
parts nearer than London 
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‘After all, I’m neutral,’ said the operator, aloud 
He felt that he badly wanted to speak to somebody He 
picked up his bag, and bent over the instrument for the last 
time It wasn’t worth while trymg to do anything with it 
‘Stop,’ he said, and walked out of his office 
He was a Dane, and he had been sent to Mongoha 
from London along with the mstrument 

As dunng the precedmg mghts, Ungern had given 
orders for fires to be ht on the heights • one fire for every 
three men Riflemen had been dispatched to the north 
of Maimacheng They were to open fire at midmght 
preasdy A regiment was posted on the slopes of the 
Bogdo-Ula They were to cross the Tola at a given signal, 
skirt the Hutukhtu’s palace, and attack the town from 
the south side The bulk of the troops were massed to 
the south-east, some three miles from the nearest houses 
The braziers were left to bum out by dawn By that 
time all would be over 

Ungem tramped up and down m the snow, slashmg at 
the air with his whip Smce the previous day he had been 
suffermg from toothache His eyes, with their network of 
red veins, were more deeply sunk in his head than 
usual 

Everythmg was gomg too slowly for his liking It was 
all his men’s fault the fault of dispatch-nders who did 
not press their horses, the fault of officers who were good 
for nothmg but gettmg dmnk and makmg love But 
Laurenz, for that matter, never drank The Baron 
raged 

AH at once he remembered the telegram he had re- 
ceived from Sudzuki, recommendmg him to leave Dauna 
It had mentioned Sato, and now Sudzuki pretended he 
had never heard of him 

A horseman commg from the north rode out mto the 
clearmg He saluted and said 
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‘Lieutenant Zabiakm begs to report to Your Excel- 
lency that he will have reached the positions assigned to 
him within the next hsJf-hour ’ 

The Baron’s whip lashed man and mount The horse 
shuddered and sprang aside , but the man did not move 
a muscle 

‘Withm half an hour,’ stormed Ungem, ‘withm half 
an hour ' Go and teU your heutenant that he * 

He broke off, turned away, and started walkmg up and 
down agam 

Sitting his horse motionless, the soldier glanced round 
him to make sure nobody was lookmg, and, with a quick 
movement, wiped away the blood that was oozmg from 
his cut forehead 

Ungem came back to him 

‘What are you waitmg for? Be off with you, you son-of 
a-bitch, you brothel brat ■’ 

A dump of dead boughs stuck out of the snow The 
Baron ground them under his heel 

‘Captam Sudzuki he shouted 

‘I’m here, Baron,’ rephed a voice dose to him Sud- 
zuki emerged out of the dark 

Close-shaven as usual, reflected the Baron, involun- 
tarily He and Laurenz Ungem fdt ashamed of his own 
beard You ought to smarten yourself up His grand- 
mother Wimpffen To Hell with her' Thinking was a 
piece of cowardice 

‘It’s twenty mmutes to deven,’ said Sudzuki 

A deep ravme, drowned in dark, lay m front of Rezuk- 
hin With the ease of long practice, the general made 
out the time by his watch In six minutes Behind 
him he could hear the horses breathing It was impossible 
to see anythmg , but he could fed their massive presence 
behmd his back He was an old campaigner 

‘Forward ' ’ he ordered 
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The order, repeated m low voices, ran along the 
column It got on the move 
The depths of the ravme were covered with glazed 
frost The unshod Mongol horses made their way along 
carefully, pickmg their steps Now and agam you could 
hear the dull sound of a horse falhng His rider picked 
himself up, swearing under his breath, and proceeded on 
foot Gunners busied themselves silently round restive 
teams, while the guns’ wheels skated over the ice 
Sergeant Ma studied the dark m front of him His de- 
tachment of scouts were under cover at the foot of a hill 
a few hundred yards from the ravine Fiery dots marked 
the hne of the honzon The Chinese were begmnmg to get 
used to them The six men of the detachment were asleep. 
The ravme hypnotized the sergeant No danger could 
possibly come from that direction The enemy were 
massed to the north, beyond the barracks StiU, the ser- 
geant could not brmg.lumself to take his eyes off that 
patch of dark He made an effort, and glanced at the dis- 
tant heights The flames rose quietly, and their famihar 
presence soothed him Those hghts reminded him of the 
feast of Tsonkhava, when, from dusk to dawn, lights burned 
before the door of devotees of the Yellow faith, from the 
Hutukhtu’s palace to the humblest tent lost in the desert 
But the ravine drew Sergeant Ma’s eyes back agam 
He started In the depths of that dark pit a broad flood, 
still darker, seemed to be flowing He felt like rousing 
his men But they would make fun of him Yet he felt 
sure his eyes were not deceiving him This parade of 
shadows was much more terrifymg than the firmg and 
the cavalry charges of the day before 
AH at once, from the depths of the ravme, rose a 
sobbing, wild neighing the unmistakable neigh of a 
horse stricken to death 

‘Get up'’ shouted Sergeant Ma, puttmg his nfle to 
his shoulder 
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The head of the column had reached the mouth of the 
ravine when the Chinese scouts fired. 

Tf anybody fire back, Til break his neck,’ muttered 
Rezukhin through clenched teeth. 

Horses went down, bringing their riders with them. 
A riderless beast galloped alongside the column. Gun- 
carriages clattered as they rolled over bodies. 

Once the first surprise was over, Rezukhin’s men real- 
ized that the firing was not intense. Besides, by now the 
column was past the stretch of glazed frost. The horses 
trotted briskly at the foot of the hill. The firing died 
away. The enemy must be on the look-out for the at- 
tackers’ approach. The leading squadron deployed. 

‘At the trot, forward !’ 

The cavalry started up the slope. The hill seemed 
abandoned. This barren, extinct volcano was void of any 
ambush. The moon, jostled by clouds, ransacked the 
smallest folds in the ground, and for a moment, before 
it disappeared again, shed a milky light on the surround- 
ing plain. There was no sign of the enemy. 

The artillery had been left at the foot of the hill. A 
detachment, labouring, manhandled a mountain-gun to 
the summit. Soon centaur-like figures stood out round 
the crater. Then darkness swept men, horses, and land- 
scape away again. 

The gun was mounted facing towards Maimacheng. 
For the second time, Rezukhin looked at his watch. It was 
two minutes to midnight. 

A horseman dashed up the hill, riding hell-for-leather. 
He reached the crater, turned his head right and left, saw 
nothing, caught sight of the gun, and shouted : 

‘Fire !’ 

Rezukhin recognized Ungern’s voice. 

The gun was fired, a rocket sizzled through the air; 
and, almost at the same moment, salvo upon salvo rang 
out to the north, and shouts, deadened by distance, pierced 
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the sky on the honzon In Maimacheng lights sprang out 
m windows 

In dose ranks, with fixed bayonets, gnm-hpped, the 
men of Ungem’s division descended the slope 

The battle raged all night long The Chinese had en- 
trenched themsdves in Maimacheng, and they put up a 
stout fight The regiment of Mongol cavalry, which had 
been hdd m reserve on the Bogdo-Ula, went forward at 
the gallop in a straight hne, crossed the Tola, and at- 
tacked the town from the south side, but they were 
dnven back by machine-gun fire 

At dawn the attack was renewed Standing on a height 
which overlooked Maimacheng, Ungera watched the waves 
of assault flowmg towards the town, and then fiowmg 
back agam and dymg away in the plain His beard had 
grown a httle longer, and lus thin, dried-up eyehds were 
red His unbhnkmg eyes surveyed those cowards down 
there who were afraid to nsk their skins 

The Chmese company posted to the north of Maima- 
cheng were the first to give way At the same moment 
Rezukhm’s cavalry broke through the south gate Street 
fightmg followed 

Wmdows spat bullets at the attackers From the roofi, 
shaken by gun-fire, hand-grenades dropped by the dozen 
Corpses sprawled against walk, blocked streets, congested 
courtyards The wmdmg lanes, all stretches of bhnd 
walk, limited the field of fire The blanng of conches 
dominated the dm 

While the fighting was still going on, Mongols and 
Cossacks started sacking the shops They shattered shut- 
ters They sht the throats of shopkeepers Broken-down 
doors vomited sdks, idok, sacks of tea, and articles of 
saddlery 

The gate of the Commercial Bank yielded to the blows 
ofnfle-butts The offices were empty The Mongok hung 
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back at the foot of the staircase Many of them had never 
set eyes on a staircase before They went upstairs slowly, 
suspiaously There was nobody on the first floor The 
clerks had fled, leaving drawers half shut and inkpots 
wide open Files of documents were piled up to the 
ceihng One of the nomads puUed out a file, and a swarm 
of papers escaped from it 

In the next room a square piece of fiirmture attracted 
the soldiers’ attention It was full of gold ingots At once 
there was a rush The Mongols ransacked the whole 
bmldmg, knocking desks over, dismanthng pigeon-holes, 
pullmg down hangings They stooped down, picked up 
files by the armful, and flung them out of the windows 
Clouds of bills, drafts, and receipts circled in the air 
The street looked as though it were making hohday 

These squares of paper, scattered on the ground and 
over the roofs, were the first things that caught Ungem’s 
eyes when he reached Maimacheng after the Chmese had 
retreated 

Urga, strictly so called, is about two miles away from 
Maimacheng The two towns are hnked by a road which 
passes the Mongolor Company buildmg, which has a 
dreary look, hke barracks in the ram, and then reaches the 
Russian consulate and other Russian ofiiaal buildmgs 
The Chmese quarter is at the other end of the town It is 
firom here that the road to Kiakhta starts 

As the lamaist rehgion forbids burial of the dead, 
corpses are earned outside the walls of Urga and laid on 
the ground, with pfllows under their heads and Tibetan 
prayer-books m their hands The bodies are covered with 
coarse blankets, held down by four stones The town of 
the dead hems in the town of the hvmg closely It is 
peopled by wild black dogs, who feed on the bodies, 
leaving skdetons, hair, pillows, and prayer-books to the 
wind and the ram 
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Before attacbng the garrison of Urga, Zabiahn’s force 
had to fight a battle with these cannibal dogs. 

‘If you want to see the Hutukhtu,’ said Sudzuki, 
leaning towards Ungem, ‘you’ll find him m his palace ’ 
‘I told you before not until we’ve taken Urga ’ 

‘It’s only a matter of hours ’ 

‘I’ll wait ’ 

Ungem had waited so long that he could afford to 
wait a httle longer 

In his camp on the banks of the Kerulen, womed and 
tortured by hunger, when he sat up till dawn wnting 
obsequious letters to far-off generals gorged with alcohol 
and foreign money , or m some smoky tent, when he drove 
a hard bargain with a grasping, suspiaous chieftain, how 
often had he dreamed about the day when, as a victonous 
general, for the first time since the revolution he would 
restore to a Sovereign his capital, his country, and his 
people I 

That day had come He held it in his hand, as tightly 
as he grasped his whip Just a few hours more How 
slow those men of his were * 

Packed into eight automobiles, the Chinese general staff 
took to flight by the Kaakhta road, abandomng their troops 
Shots rang out more seldom At four o’clock an orderly 
came and reported to Ungern that Urga was taken To 
the north of the town stretched a long column of fugitives 
Ungem covered the distance which separated the town 
fi:om the Hutukhtu’s palace all by himself He had con- 
templated taking an escort with him, but deaded against 
It He dismounted outside a wooden fence, crossed a 
large courtyard obhquely, and went up the steps of a 
two-storey house, flanked by a railed-off httle garden 
Two lamas greeted the Baron at the door He followed 
them along a narrow passage Along the walls on either 
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side ran cages, m winch httle white and grey animals scur- 
ried about Ungemfancied they were guinea-pigs Through 
open doors he caught sight of a medley of statuettes, musi- 
cal instruments, bicycles, mechamcal toys, and, above all, 
birds m cages and clocks of all shapes and tones 
As he went up the staircase behind the silent lamas. 
Ungem passed Ins hand across his cheek He was seized 
with sudden shyness In a few moments he was gomg to 
be m the presence of a king, a prophet, a god The 
thought made the Baron forget his toothache 
On either side of the door stood a stuffed tiger and a 
stuffed gorilla Ungem set foot on the threshold uncer- 
tainly 

Sudzuki came forward to meet him 
‘The Hutukhtu is awaiting you,* he stud 
Ungern made no reply He looked round for the Livmg 
Buddha Sudzuki pulled him by the sleeve 
The Baron saw a man getting on in years, who barely 
turned towards his visitor He had a grey, puffy face, 
with folds encrasted m its flabby flesh His eyes were hid- 
den behind black glasses Indolence and luxury had made 
his slightly open mouth sag 

‘Tell His Holiness,’ began Ungem — and his voice 
sounded comically solemn m that room from whose ceihng 
hung a stuffed crocodile — ‘that I am gratified to see him, 
and that I put myself and my men at his disposal ’ 
Sudzuki translated Bogdo-Guighen spoke in his turn, 
in a low, monotonous voice 

‘What does he say^’ asked the Baron, m a whisper 
Sudzuki looked at Ungem with an amused expression 
He paused 

‘He says he’s glad to see you ’ 
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ANDREI was the same age as the century So, in 1921, 
he had just reached his majonty The century had got 
ahead of him with one revolution, that of 1905 , but, since 
then, Andrei had fully caught up with it Besides, in Mon- 
goha centunes were inextricably mtermmgled The mere 
opemng of a door sometimes sufficed to lead you from the 
most authentic feudahsm to the penod of domination by 
capitahsm and trusts 

Andrei was short He did not need to stoop in order 
to enter the hut whose position Taijiev had so carefully 
described to him 

A young Mongol rose to meet him He was obviously 
frightened His eyes looked nght and left, fhckering across 
the figure of the white man 
‘Doqi^’ said the newcomer, quesbomngly 
His host rephed with a long sentence in Mongol 
T don’t understand,’ said the visitor ‘Comrade Dogi^’ 
he repeated 

At the word ‘comrade’ the Mongol’s face bnghtened 
But he was still on his guard 
Reassured, the Russian came forward a step or two, and 
started takmg off his gloves 

‘Have you got any goose-grease'*’ he asked ‘Or any 
other kmd of grease^’ 

He had got his gloves off, and was studying his purple 
fingers, with then: chapped flesh 
‘They hurt hke the dickens,’ he said plaintively Then 
he added ‘I have come on behalf of Taijiev ’ 

‘Good day, comrade,’ said Doqi Hu mouth opened 
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comically as he pronounced the Russian words, making 
them fimcal and distorted 

‘Taijiev told me that you spoke Russian,’ said Andrei 
He examined his hands again 

‘So you haven’t got any grease^’ he went on, but he 
was thinkmg about somedung else ‘Taijiev should have 
come himself The trouble is that he’s too well known 
here For my part, I don’t even understand Mongol I 
tned to explain that, but Silly, isn’t it^’ he wound 
up, with a child-hke smile 
‘Bad thing, here,’ said Doqi 

‘Obviously, I should have got to Urga much earlier, 
but I was delayed Difficulties ’ He was going to say 
‘of a practical kind’ , but he changed his mmd ‘I had to 
go out of my way I got here at the same time as the 
Baron I’ve been hanging about for five days out there ’ 
He waved his hand vaguely 
‘Hungry^’ asked Doqi 
He went and got some food 

As he ate, Andrei came to life again He was terribly 
himgry For three days he had fed on biscuits and snow 
‘Listen, old feUow,’ he said, pulhng eagerly at the 
pipe his host had offered him ‘Before anything else, 
bring me up to date Taipev and the others have told me 
a lot of things They’ve given me statistics — ^figuies, I 
mean — and all that But that’s not enough In the first 
place, what’s happened smce Ungem came here^’ 
‘They killed all the Communists — ^the Russian Com- 
munists ’ Doqi smiled ‘The next day they killed all 
the Jews They killed the Chinese In Maimacheng they 
hanged some Mongols They are strong There is nothing 
to be done ’ 

‘Come, come •’ Andrei pretended to be sutpnsed 
‘There are twenty-three of us,’ D0131 went on, doggedly. 
‘Only twenty-three ’ 

‘You, and who else^’ 
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‘Bodo, Choi-Balsan, Suki-Bator Suki-Bator used to be 
a * 

Doqi groped for a word 
‘He made a newspaper ’ 

‘You mean he wrote for one^’ 

‘No He told me He picked up pieces of lead all day 
in a big building They put a sheet of paper on top of 
them, and there was a newspaper You know anythine 
hke that^’ 

‘Oh, you mean he was a prmter ’ 

‘Prmter ’ Doqi smiled, and repeated this new word 
‘Prmter ’ 

‘That’s nght And who else^’ 

‘Danzan ’ 

‘And what does he do^’ 

‘Before, he was lama ’ 

‘I know, Taijiev told me about them He said the lamas 
made up twenty-two per cent of the population Is that 
trae^’ 

‘I don’t understand ’ 

‘Well, are there many lamas'*’ 

‘Yes My brother is lama ’ 

‘And how many are there m your family^’ 

‘He, I, and two sisters ’ 

‘So you see, when I said twenty-two per cent ’ 
Andrei smiled ‘I’ll explain that to you some other tune 
You must arrange a meeting with the comrades for me 
As soon as possible ’ He yawned ‘How does one say 
“comrade” in Mongol •*’ 

‘J^eukeur ’ 

‘Meukeur I see By the way, don’t tell them I’m here 
One never knows I’ll stay the mght with you After that, 
we’ll see ’ 

Andrei was sleepy, and his hands pained him He lay 
down on the ground, on his back, rested his hands on his 
thighs, and spread out his fingers Had he forgotten any- 
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thin g? Taijiev Something was hurting him something 
hard, nght in the small of his back His revolver He 
moved it round, and sank into a warm drowse 
‘Doqi,’ he asked, ‘is your brother one of us?’ But he 
fell asleep without waiting for the answer 

The meetmg was held two days later It took that time 
to inform everybody and find a safe place for it Dogi had 
to be very careful As for Andrei, he dare not show 
himself anywhere 

As yet Ungem’s men paid no attention to the Mongols, 
and they enjoyed comparative safety They could move 
about fireely and commumcate among themselves It was 
deaded to meet m a hut m Maimacheng near Doqi’s 
Everybody was summoned early in the afternoon It would 
not do to meet at mght, as that rmght arouse suspiaon 
Andrei went there the day before, late m the evemng He 
was lucky enough not to meet anybody 
The Mongols amved one after the other, at short in- 
tervals, greeted the Russian neukeur^ and squatted down on 
the floor When there were twenty-two of Aem, Doiji, who 
had been keepmg watch outside, came in too 
Andrei was used to meetings He had behind him four 
years of secret rendezvous and assembhes under Kolchak 
StiU, he was affected by the atmosphere of this meeting 
Ungem had just taken possession of Urga There were 
corpses in the streets Death to the Communist dogs, and 
all that sort of thing, Andrei said to himself Besides, this 
hut was so gloomy, these men were so senous 
There was a fellow there, a stnphng — ^at first, indeed, 
Andrei had taken him for a girl — ^who smiled at him every 
time their eyes met Andrei tried to look older than he 
was — ^I am entrusted with a responsible mission, he kept 
on saying to himself — ^but every time he caught that 
yoxmg Mongol smihng, he felt upset The smile imphed 
such trast m him 
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Later on, when he tncd to recollect this naeeting, he 
realized that a good deal had escaped him Doqi trans- 
lated Most of the Mongols did not know Russian, and 
Andrei knew only one word of Mongol ‘neukeur' 

Before he left Bakhta, the Party had commumcated to 
him the Mongolian budget for 19 1 7-18 He had forgotten 
the exact figures, but he remembered that the upkeep of 
the Hutukhtu, the princes, and the army made up two- 
thirds of It The national debt amounted to about one 
thousand taels per dwellmg-tent in other words, the 
average value of the property possessed by a Mongol 
family That means, reflected Andrei, that to extinguish 
the debt the whole of Mongolia would have to be sold up 
He found it hard to imagine such poverty an age-old, 
time-honoured, sacrosanct poverty 
An old man spoke first 

‘At the bottom,’ he said, ‘there are the arats Above 
them are the lamas Then come the nobles Then come the 
pnnees Then comes the Hutukhtu How many years of gal- 
lopmg would It take to go from the arat to the Hutukhtu 
Sukhi-Bator, the ex-pnnter, spoke m his turn 
‘To-day,’ he said, ‘above the Hutukhtu is Ungein ’ 
Andrei added his contnbution 
‘And above Ungem is Japan ’ 

Doqi translated what he had said The Mongols stared 
at him blankly Andrei told them what he knew about 
the Baron’s relations with the Japanese General Staff He 
himself was not very well informed 
‘But Ungem set the Hutukhtu firee,’ said the old man 
who had already spoken 

Sukhi-Bator started talking very qmckly He seemed 
to Andra to be angry 

‘He says that the Hutukhtu is a debauchee,’ Doqi 
explamed ‘He is mamed His wife deades everything 
A Hutukhtu has no right to marry Sukhi-Bator says that 
Narbanchi-Gmguen is reincarnated in the Hutukhtu ’ 
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Later Andrei heard the story of Narbanchi-Guiguen 
He was the abbot of a monastery near Uhassutai, and spent 
his time dnnking and practising with a carbme on passers- 
by One day he amved in Uhassutai m a carnage drawn 
by five naked prostitutes Finally he earned off the daugh- 
ter of the Chinese governor, and was poisoned by his 
lamas 

Another Mongol spoke after Sukhi-Bator He had a 
gentle voice, and everybody hstened to him attentively 

‘Two burkhans’ he said {Burkhan, burkhan, Andrei 
wondered Ah, I’ve got it it means a god, one of those 
queer figures you see in cuno-shops ) ‘Two burkhans, 
when they created man, took counsel together about what 
kind of soul they should give him “White as a swan,” 
said one “Black as a crow,” said the other “But if he has 
a black soul, he’ll go to Hell,” said the first Said the 
second “But if he has a white soul, how can he kill 
sheep'* He’ll starve to death ” So they deaded to give 
man a piebald soul, like a magpie ’ 

Andrei noticed Sukhi-Bator frown 

‘I’m not defending the Hutukhtu,’ the Mongol went 
on gently ‘He has a piebald soul But he’s worth more 
to us than the Chinese And Ungem drove the Chmese 
out ’ 

Andrei was on the pomt of speaking, but Danzan 
antiapated him 

At this moment Doqi went out to see that all was safe, 
and It was not until later that Andrei learnt what the 
ex-lama said On the other haind, he could study him 
at his leisure Danzan would be about forty, or forty-five, 
perhaps He had a lean, immobile face — ^that’s unusual, 
Andrei refiected, a face both lean and immobile, it’s 
generally the other way round — a tanned skin, aU hnes 
and crowsfeet, and keen black eyes, which summed a 
man up m a second 

He said that Mongolia had suflfered under China, then 
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under Russia, then under China again, and that it would 
go on sufFenng under either Russia or Japan They must 
Ignore the Hutukhtu, and think first of all about recover- 
ing their independence 

Everybody was seized with extraordinary ammation 
All the Mongols talked at once 
Sukhi-Bator damped their enthusiasm 
‘To become independent,’ he said, ‘we must fight To 
fight, we must have men, we must have arms Ungem has 
dnven out the Chinese How are we going to dnve out 
Ungern^’ 

Everybody realized that he was nght Faces darkened 
Only die old man mumbled something about Genghis 
Khan, but nobody listened to him Obviously he was not 
taken senously 

Everybody seemed downcast, hopeless But the ex-prmter 
who had something at the back of his mind, spoke up 
again 

‘Our pnnees used to receive presents from the Chinese 
Emperor, and they forced us, for our part, to herd their 
flocks, and they made our women collect argal for their 
fires Then the Chmese went, and the Russians came 
It was the Russian Emperor who sent presents to our 
prmces, but we went on herding flocks and collecting 
argal Russia has stopped sending presents to our pnnees, 
because the Russian arats have dnven out their emperor 
But the Russian arats have sent us a finend ’ 

Andra saw what Sukhi-Balor was dnvmg at He spoke 
up m his turn 

‘The Mongol arats and the Russian arats have one and 
the same enemy To be strong, they must be muted * 
‘Tell us about Ungem,* said Danzan, and m his eyes 
Andrei could read mute approval 
Andrei started talkmg about the Bloody Baron He had 
to choose the simplest words to enable Doqi to translate 
So he stuck to simple thmgs pumtive expeditions, rape, 
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torture, murder Then he told them about the struggle 
waged by the irregulars, the Russian arats winter m the 
forest, snow on the tracks, death at every turn He told 
them how, on November 20, 1920, he and his comrades 
had entered Dauna 

‘The station and the town were deserted The day 
was drawing to a close All was silent in the barracks 
We went through them, revolvers m hand The sound of 
our steps peopled the buildup, and doors slammed behind 
us One of us who had gone on ahead fired his revolver 
All of us made a rush , but there was nobody there ’ 

Doqi pulled him by the sleeve, and Andrei spoke more 
slowly as he went on 

‘The door of the pnson was open I was the first to 
enter it It was so dark that I waited for a few moments 
without stimng Then we went forward, one behind the 
other In a cell, lying on the ground, we foimd two 
corpses I bent over them The frost had retarded decom- 
position I didn’t know the two men , but I saw at once 
that they didn’t belong to the country One of them was 
of pronounced Jewish type His body up to his waist was 
reduced to pulp The other had a hole m his forehead 
We learnt aJfterwards that they were two comrades who 
had been sent from Moscow to bnng us instructions 
They must have fallen into Ungern’s hands They did 
not know the country It was madness to send them, but 
there was no choice They never made contact with us 
It was we who found them And they . they were dead ’ 
‘The White leader holds happmess in his hands,’ said 
the old man, and everybody’s eyes turned away from 
Andrei and concentrated upon him 
‘There have been a score of White leaders, fifty of 
them, a hundred of them,’ retorted Andrei ‘And ^ of 
them fled before the Russian arats ’ 

His voice had stopped trembhng He talked about his 
Party 
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Out of their slanting eyes, the Mongols followed the 
movements of his hps Danzan and Sukhi-Bator 
him questions 

‘ end with the victory of Communism,’ Andrei 
wound up 

‘And then^’ inquired the old man 

‘Explain to him,’ said Doqi 

‘And then,’ said Andrei, ‘men will be able to hve like 
men ’ 

‘And then,’ Doqi translated, ‘men will have easy minds, 
and their cups wdl be full And now,’ he added, ‘we’d 
better break up ’ 

In groups of twos and threes, the Mongols glided away 
The boy, who had said notlung all the time, was the 
last to go He came over to Andrei and smiled at him 
again He could not speak Russian, and Andrei was 
equally ignorant of his language The youth hesitated, and 
then, putting out his hand, as he had seen Russians do, 
he said . 

’Meukeur'* 

'Neukeur'^ rephed Andrei, and he clasped the Mon- 
gol’s hand They stayed like that for a moment or two, 
smihng at one another and holdmg hands Then the boy 
went away 
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22 - 


URGA HAD been taken on February 3 With Ungem, 
fire came down firom the heights, Maimacheng burst mto 
fiatnps Until mghtfall the town was given over to sack 
Then the Baron gave orders to hang a few of the looters 
by way of example They were picked out among the 
Mongols at random Soon they were swmging outside 
the doors of pillaged shops, with their eyes startmg out 
of their heads and their tongues loohng hke blue, venomous 
flowers m full bloom In theur stifiened hands were placed 
pieces of stuff they had stolen 
Zabiakm opened the gates of the prison, mto which 
the Chmese commander had flung Mongol suspects and 
Russian famdies pell-mell Its basement cells were satu- 
rated with stenches For the moment, they remamed 
empty The time for arrestmg had not yet come The 
time for killing had not yet gone When mght fell, like a 
curtam in a theatre, men and beasts, worn out by three 
days of fightmg, dropped wherever sleep surprised them 
Until dawn, the wounded hngered among the hvmg and 
the dead, both equally insensible 
The next day the cleanmg-up of the town began It 
was taken for granted that all Communists and all Jews 
were to be massacred men, women, and children 
‘The Mongol Khans,’ remarked Sudzuki, m a con- 
versational tone of voice, ‘spared newborn babies those 
who did not come up to the hubs of their chanot- 
wheds ’ 

Ungem showed no sign of havmg heard what he said, 
and the Japanese officer dropped the subject He 
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was not particularly interested in the fate of Jewish 
babies 

The day was comparatively calm There were only a 
few shots here and there, low groans or loud shouts, the 
occasional gallop of a horse By four o’clock everything 
was qmet The people of Urga, locked in their homes, 
sneaked careful glances out of the wmdows All they could 
see were spruce officers strolling about the streets and 
looking at the house-fronts with indifferent eyes 
At mghtfall the people closed their shutters and made 
sure of bolts and bars Urga settled down Children went 
to sleep at their normal time, and parents sat up not much 
later than usual One after the other, the lights in wm- 
dows went out Artizans, shopkeepers, clerks, professional 
men took their rest m the shelter of eiderdowns, of 
familiar , welcoming bosoms , of sleep 
About midnight the Cossacks started spreading through 
the town The snow barely crackled under their horses’ 
hooves In their impatience they had unsheathed their 
sabres and unbuttoned their trousers 
By rpf^rn mg not a single Jew was left ahve in Urga, 
with the exception of a woman dentist who owed her 
provisional salvaUon to the Baron’s toothache, which he 
could not stand any longer 

Fresh corpses were added to the dead of the days be- 
fore They were to be seen sprawhng outside the broken- 
down doors of their homes, amid the debns of furniture 
niaH m mghtshirts or dressing-gowns, with their mghi- 
caps and half their skulls severed by sabre-cuts, and their 
tinni^s tied behmd their backs, they lay in the midst of 
feathers from eiderdowns, or maybe the relaxed spnngs of 
an armchair or shreds of blood-stained hnen Women 
seemed to be domg the sphts 
Children variously butchered were lying along the 
fences There was one whose hand, ground beneath the 
heel of a boot, was driven mto the snow pell-mell with bits 
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of a broken saucer The bones and the porcelain were the 
satne intense white Near by an old man, with grey legs 
shrivelled like dead branches, seemed to sleep, with his 
throat cut 

Urga was punfied But the stench of its purification 
began to infect the streets Even when they were dead. 
Communists and Jews were still a nuisance Laurenz, 
who boasted that he could tell a Jew-boy by his smell, 
would have been hard put to it to tell a Jew firom a 
Russian or a Chmese in this way On the other hand, as 
he pomted out, they had been nght every time in extenm- 
natmg the circumased with thar whole brood 

‘The brats,’ he said, ‘stmk just as badly as their fathers 
and mothers ’ 

Ungem gave orders to mobilize the avd population 
and bury the corpses Tubanov showed himself very 
much surprised at this 

‘What’s the use^’ he asked ‘The Mongols never bury 
their dead They wouldn’t understand it ’ 

‘I don’t care,’ replied Ungem ‘You can’t get along 
the streets any more ’ 

‘It’s only a matter of two or three days,’ Tubanov 
persisted ‘Leave it to the dogs ’ 

‘AH the dogs in Urga wouldn’t be enough,’ smd the 
Baron, carrymg on the argument automatically His face 
registered disgust ‘Keep your advice to yourself’ he 
flared out 

Ungern had had his tent set up m a courtyard He 
had persisted in refiismg any lodging that was offered 
him He could not have said whether he counted on 
attaching the nomad Mongols to him m this way, or 
whether the least comfort had become unendurable to 
him He spent whole days m his tent, surrounded by re- 
ports and maps of China 

Sudzuki was rarely visible The Baron got his Bunat 
orderly, Atchairov, to follow him Atchairov reported that 
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the Japanese officer visited Mongol dignitanes, and some- 
tunes went for long iides with Laurenz 
Ungem dismissed his orderly, and plunged back mto 
his study of his maps Now and again he looked up 
and smffed the air with satisfaction, starmg straight m 
firont of him out of his while eyes 
A Chmese regiment, coming from the north, had tned 
to cut their way through to Urga, which they beheved was 
stiU occupied by their side They had been hemmed m 
among the extinct volcanoes near the Bogdo-Ula and 
exterimnated with hand-grenades 
Smee then comparative calm had settled down upon 
the district Ungem’s agent in Pekm informed him that 
the Chmese authonties were credited with the intention 
of entrusting the pacification of Mongoha to Marshals 
Chang Tso-hn and Tsao-kun Great dismay had been 
aroused m the Chinese capital by the news of the fall 
of Urga, all the more because, for several days, the 
nationahty and strength of the attackers remained un- 
known Now the newspapers were makmg a great fuss 
about the partiapation of Japanese m the fighting 
Any danger to Ungem, his agent added, was far from 
imminent The marshals seemed in no hurry to obey 
the orders of the Government, which, for that matter, was 
in their pockets Into the bsirgam, the central authorities 
were equally concerned about the activities of a certain 
Dr Sun Yat-sen, who had created a defimtely revolu- 
tionary party m Canton 

Colonel Sipailov, whom Ungem had appomted chief 
of pohee, had formed a gang of stranglers In addition to 
the colonel himself, there were five of them two officers 
and three soldiers, one of whom was Hermann Bogdanov, 
a silent man with three fingers of his right hand missing 
They presented themselves m a body at their victim’s, 
and, while one of the officers engaged him m conversa- 
tion, the appomted executant approached him from behmd 
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and, with the ease of long practice, shpped a noose round 
his neck, or simply put forward lus two hands, with the 
fingers spread out 

Sipailov never tired of telhng anybody who would 
hsten to him that even the feel of his hands against the 
skm of the victim’s neck — ‘it’s particularly soft under the 
ears, just like the inside of a thigh’ — ^was nothing by 
comparison with the moment when, standing m firont of 
an unsuspectmg person, he saw two outstretched arms 
appear from behind him 

‘Whenever I can,’ he said, ‘I lure the quarry to the 
threshold of a door ajar In that way, I don’t see the 
prehminanes I talk and talk, I get qmte worked up — 
and, hke lightmng ten fingers spring forward, and the 
quarry falls backward ’ 

The Strangler paused, and added 
‘When there are only seven fingers, I know it’s Bog- 
danov ’ 

Sipailov’s big head wagged on his too-thm neck, and 
he spluttered as he spoke 

Meanwhile life had resumed its noimal course The 
oflBcers spent their time dnnking and making love to 
the wives of resident Russians Rezukhin studied a new 
game of patience The Baron’s temper had improved He 
kept away from his men If he happened to meet one 
who was too obviously fuddled, he simply sent him to 
spend a day or two on the roof of the nearest house 
Maimacheng, where the troops were quartered, thus 
presented a curious spectacle Ofl&ceirs and men were to 
be seen motionless for hours on roofs, standmg, sittmg, or 
lying down Some of them walked up and down, others 
looked round them or engaged m whispered conversa- 
tions from roof to roof At mght they were to be seen 
curled up m the shelter of a chimney 
Ever smce he had rescued the Livmg Buddha, Tubanov 
was burstmg with immeasurable self-conceit He had got 
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a uniform made for him out of the yellow matenal from 
which the lamas’ robes were made A flood of nbbons 
descended m a cascade from his left shoulder to his red 
belt, m which were stuck two revolvers, without holsters, 
and a dagger A green forage cap completed his 
uniform 

Thus arrayed, Tubanov thought himself irresistible 
He perorated even more than ever and everything about 
him hmted that he was the real master of Urga He had 
become very mysterious, and his sentences ended with 
knowing winks No longer did he take the trouble to 
trsinslate the Mongol expressions with which he embd- 
hshed his conversation Interrupting himself in the midst 
of a flood of words, he gave you to understand that there 
would soon be news from Lhassa He talked about the 
Dalai Lama as though he were an old acquaintance— with 
mmgled respect and familiarity 

If Ungem was in a better temper, it was because he 
was assailed by favourable omens Two wolves had 
crossed a track in front of the Baron’s horse, and the 
cracks in a sheep’s shoulder-blade which a Buriat sorcerer 
had thrust into hve charcoal had revealed nothing to 
hinder him In the Kobdo region, rumour ran that the 
rocks would soon open and let out a blond youth and a 
swarm of locusts with brass heads The locusts would 
destroy the Chinese, and the youth would reign over 
Mongoha and China Fmally, Ungern was less sour 
because his tooth had stopped achmg 

When Makeev, takmg his courage in both hands, asked 
his permission to give a httle party by way of a house- 
warmmg for his new quarters, the Baron gave vent to 
a brief laugh and said 

‘Why, certainly, certainly i’ 

The captam was faithful to the traditions of the im- 
perial army He wanted to create once more for his 
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guests that atmosphere of comfort and hospitahty which, 
before the war, made ladies hving m httle holes m the 
provmces so ardently long for the amval of a regiment 
a cavalry regiment for choice Its coming set them blush- 
mg weeks m advance 

The guests started amvmg about mne o’clock officers, 
a few ex-offiaals stranded m Urga, and their wives 
‘The Mongols are regular savages, or, if you prefer 
to put It that way, simply grown-up children,’ said some- 
body m a frock-coat, dogmatically Though he could see 
only the back of him, Makeev recogmzed hnn by his 
moustache, which stuck out on either side of his head, as 
the former interpreter at the Russian consulate 
‘I remember the time when a delegation of Mongol 
prmces went to Samt Petersburg, in 1913 Mongoha had 
just proclaimed its independence The princes took it 
mto then heads to inform foreign diplomats of the fact, 
and also to obtam a loan Of course, they were received m 
audience by Ehs Majesty and the ministers, and they were 
taken to see the art galleries, the Peter and Paul Fortress, 
and the State Bank, where they were able to admire our 
gold reserve A review was held m their honour They 
set off agam without having met any foreign diplomats 
or obtammg their loan On the other hand, they had re- 
ceived any number of decorations I saw them when they 
got back Of all they had seen, what struck them most 
was the circus and the Minister of War’s umform ’ 

‘That was a fine year, 1913,’ pensively remarked a 
lady m a mignonette dress adorned with a mauve panel 
‘Do you remember the New Year party at the consulate^’ 
‘Do I remember it^ Why, the whole of Urga soaety 
were there And those officers who had just arrived ’ 
‘The Cossack regiment from Verkm-Udmsk The 
colonel was such a charmmg man ’ 

‘Charming and unhappy,’ added a lady with a lorgnette 
‘Unhappy? Why do you say that?’ 
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‘Because of that wife of his One need only be a 
psychologist ’ 

With a knowing air, she let her lorgnette drop on her 
bicephalous bust, topped off with a brooch 
‘Still,’ said the lady in the mignonette dress, ‘we 
didn’t have any cards dhat night ’ 

‘But we had two sketches staged by amateurs belong- 
ing to the best society, and they were such a success Dear 
Liuba, our consul-general, revealed himself a great actor 
Do you remember when he came on with a tray and a nap- 
km, and said “Save yourselves ' Here’s mothcr-in-law'”? 
And that air he sang Tra-la-la-la ’ 

‘Tra-la-la-la-tra-la ’ 

‘We didn’t sit down to table till midmght,’ cooed 
mignonette 

‘And we danced till dawn,’ sighed lorgnette 
Supper was served The company resembled an iceberg, 
with only one-seventh of it stickmg out of the water On 
the surface there were no more than smiles barely sig- 
nificant, glances a tnfle languishing But under the table- 
cloth hands fondled plump knees and adventuied among 
garters 

The time for toasts had arrived when the door opened 
Sipailov’s bent figure stood out on the threshold 
Though he had not been mvited, the Strangler seemed 
quite at his ease He rubbed his hands, which were moist, 
as ususil, and sneered 

‘Captain Makeev is wanted at once by the divisional 
commcinder,’ he muttered, without lookmg at his host 
His eyes ferreted right and left 
‘What for?’ 

‘I don’t know, my desir fellow, I don’t know ’ 

Sipailov took his leave without shutting the door, de- 
lighted to have spoiled the evening 
Makeev dropped back into his seat 
‘Well, that finishes it,’ he said 
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His gaiety evaporated He was sorry lie had ever had a 
party, or told the Baron about it Without hstening to 
guests who besought him to saddle his horse and try to 
get away, he crossed the room, picked up two revolvers, 
and went out mto the street 

That same mght, before interrupting Makeev’s party, 
Sipailov had presented himself at the Baron’s 
Civihan suspects were getting rare m Urga The chief of 
pohce was sorry he had not made them last longer He 
had fallen back on the officers 
As always when he was excited, he spluttered as he 
spoke His head wagged on his too-thm neck In his 
hand he had a sheet of paper He handed it to 
Ungem 

It was a note written in Enghsh, without address or 
signature It said that the general commandmg the 
Asiatic division was showing leanmgs towards mde^ 
pendence, and that, if they became more pronounced, it 
would be wise to look for another ‘spear-head’ 

Ungem did not stop to bother about this last word, 
whose meanmg escaped him He had recognized Sudzuki’s 
handwntmg 

‘Where did you find this^’ he asked Sipailov, who was 
qmvermg with impatience The Strangler knew no 
English, but he had flair 
‘In Colonel Laurenz’s quarters,’ he rephed 
‘Laurenz^’ The Baron broke mto a laugh 
He reflected, with his head on one side Automatically 
he passed his tongue over his fireshly filled tooth Should 
he send the Strangler^ He caught a ghmpse of Laurenz’s 
tnm figure Sipailov would not fail to torture him Be- 
sides, one shordd never disclose to an executant the rela- 
tion between cause and effect The idea of causahty was 
a leader’s prerogative 

‘There’s nothing m it,’ said Ungem ‘It’s of no im- 
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portance Now that you’re here, go and fetch Makeev 
for me ’ 

The aide-de-camp arrived half an hour later The Baron 
was awaitmg him at the opening of his tent 
‘You know Laurenz, don’t you^’ asked the Bsiron 
It was a stupid question, and Ungern was annoyed with 
himself for feehng embarrassed 
‘Yes, General,’ rephed Makeev, much reheved 
‘He must be got nd of on the spot Go and do it ’ 
Msikecv set off, without asking any questions His own 

hfe was spared, anyway 

Laurenz was asleep in his quarters Even at night his hair 
was stiU sleek Makeev awakened him, saluted, and said 
‘Colonel, the Baron wants you He has ordered me to 
tie your hands behind your back ’ 

‘Why’’ 

‘He was afraid you might try to harm me ’ 

Laurenz got up, and passed his hand over his hau and 
his cheeks 

‘One moment,’ he smd, ‘and I’ll be with you ’ 

He dressed, rapidly and with preasion, brushed his 
tumc, put It on, and twisted one of the buttons, whose 
double-headed eagle was not straight 
‘It doesn’t sound hke the Baron,’ he said ‘All nght, 
tie me up ’ 

The two men passed sentries, who presented arms 
Makeev helped the colonel into the carnage which was 
awaitmg them, and sat down beside him The dnver, a 
Bunat soldier, started off at a trot 
A wmd had nsen, a cold wmd which lashed the two 
officers’ faces and penetrated up the sleeves of their tumes 
They said nothmg 

The carnage passed Ungem’s tent without stoppmg 
The Bunat whipped up his horse 
Laurenz swung roimd towards his neighbour Makeev 
met his eyes He saw that the colonel understood He felt 
ashamed of the part he had been playmg 
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‘You’re going to kill me, aren’t you^’ asked Laurenz, 
in a calm voice 

‘Yes, Colonel,’ replied Makeev qmetly 

The wind raged round the two men The carnage 
was approachmg the outskirts of the town Mmglmg 
with the howhng of the wmd, they could already hear 
Urga’s nocturnal orchestra the barking of the canmbal 
dogs 

Laurenz remembered a journey to Harbm A crowd m 
a teashop had cheered him He had raised his glass and 
said ‘Gentlemen, m a month we shall all be meetmg m 
Moscow He would never see Moscow again 

‘Captam,’ he said, ‘will you take my signet-rmg and 
give It to Lieutenant Issak^ He knows my family He 
may hve longer than myself If so, ask him to hand the 
nng over to them Will you help me to take it ofP I can’t 
move my arms ’ 

Makeev tugged at the nng It was embedded m the 
colonel’s finger, whose joints were swollen with age and 
rheumatism 

‘I was only twenty when I first wore it,’ said the 
colonel, with a crooked smile, as though by way of excus- 
ing himself He added 

‘You told me one day that you liked my revolver I’ll 
give It to you ’ 

Makeev said to himself that the revolver had not 
brought Laurenz much luck He found the thought un- 
pleasant He glanced at his compamon furtively The 
colonel was lookmg at him oddly Did he imagine that 
Makeev had agreed to kiU him m order to get his re- 
volver^ The captam coughed and tned to smile 

A senes of strange sounds upset him stiU more With- 
out taking his eyes off him, Laurenz was laughmg It was 
qmte an ordinary laugh, and Makeev was astonished that 
at first he had not understood it A httle later he heard 
himself laughing too He fancied he saw the colonel wink 
at him, and he laughed agam for all he was woith They 
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might have been two hussars, coming away from a party 
and on their way to fimsh off the mght among the gipsies 
They had turned round face to face, and their laughter 
rasped their throats and shook them so much that M^eev 
had difficulty m finding his coat pocket and puttmg the 
revolver and the nng into it 

‘Shall I stop. Captain asked the driver 
The carnage had passed the last houses m the town 
Laurenz got out first, stumbled, and nearly fell His 
bonds were hurtmg him He had stopped laughing 
Still, he asked 

‘Are you going to cut me down or shoot me^’ 

With a hand that trembled, Makeev drew his revolver 
and fired it hastily Laurenz dropped, squirmed and 
groaned 

‘What a bad shot you are. Captain he cned ‘Finish 
me off, for the love of Heaven '* 

Makeev’s sight seemed dim, the wmd whistled in his 
ears, and his chapped bps trembled He remembered 
Laurenz’s greymg temples, pulled the tngger agam, with- 
out looking, and waited hopefully 
‘Don’t torture me,’ moaned the wounded man ‘KoU 
me, can’t you^’ 

With his gorge nsmg with disgust, Makeev went on 
finng, without aumng, at the big, black worm that wnthed 
on the ground A dog howled, very close at hand Makeev 
fired shot after shot He knew for certam that none of his 
bullets would kill Laurenz , but he could neither take his 
finger off the tngger or go closer to his victim 
The Bunat shd from his seat, rushed over to Laurenz, 
and fired at him pomt-blank At last there was silence 
The carnage was already dnving back at top speed when 
Makeev stood up, hammered at the dnver’s back with the 
butt of his revolver, and shouted 
‘Back to town • Hurry up, hurry up ’’ 
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FROM EVERY point of view, Tubanov’s scheme was 
obviously qmte reasonable, and the Baron was a fool to 
reject it Tubanov took three steps forward, stood on 
tip-toe, and went back agam He had made all his 
c^culations, and provided for everything the crossing 
of the desert, the halt at the foot of the Kukunor, the 
ascent of the passes, the arrival at Lhassa, the reception 
by the Dalai Lama, the ceremomes, and the conversations, 
which were sure of success 

Tubanov skirted the chimney The Baron had refused 
to listen to him He had even said— just what had he said^* 
Something about a ‘Bunat’ and a ‘parrot’ Tubanov re- 
fused to dwell upon it Just imagine saying a thmg like 
that to him, the Hutukhtu’s r^cuer ' Of course, he had 
answered the Baron back Parrot, he said, why, had the 
Baron ever set eyes on a parrot^ In Lhassa parrots flew 
m between the houses and perched on the shoulders of 
passers-by Oh, yes, he had his reply pat , and it was then 
that the Baron 

In his exatcment, Tubanov had walked nght to the 
edge of the roof He looked down into the street at his 
feet Lamas went by unhumedly, and a horseman rode 
along at a trot and disappeared round a comer Nobody 
looked up, as though a roof were precisely the nght place 
for an ofl&cer 

As the sun was getting low, a Cossack came up on the 
roof, brmging Tubanov bully beef, rusks, and water The 
leader of the Tibetan detachment pretended to be asleep 
He waited till it was dark before eatmg 
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When he awakened he felt less disgruntled He had 
thought things over thoroughly before he went to sleep, 
and he had come to the conclusion that the Baron had 
treated him as he had done out of sheer jealousy Ungem 
was funous because he himself had not thought of Tu- 
banov’s plan An expedition to Tibet was a very simple 
matter , but still it had to occur to you And, said Tubanov 
to himself, while I’m kicking my heels here he’U go and 
put my plan into execution At any moment Tubanov ex- 
pected to see a column leave the town by the southern gate. 

The same Cossack came back in the course of the mom- 
mg For a moment Tubanov fancied he had come to 
summon him to the Baron But the Cossack simply left 
some more rations beside the chimney and went off with- 
out saying a word 

Tubanov spent the next two hours takmg no notice of 
the officers who called to him from neighbounng roofe 
They were nothing but greenhorns or grocers None of 
them had saved the Living Buddha 

Just what had he said that had made Ungem beside 
himself^ He had retorted to the Baron’s remark about a 
‘Bunat parrot’ Had he made a good retort^ He remem- 
bered now He was gomg to say all sorts of things He 
had even begun ‘Between oursdves, Baron ’ It was 
precisely at that moment that the Baron’s whip had lashed 
at his head and made him shut up It was obvious that 
Ungem had acted solely through jealousy 

Tubanov preened hirnself He stroked ffie ribbons which 
cascaded from his shoulder Then he went and stood in 
the middle of the roof on one foot, hke a stork At the 
end of half an hour he got needles and pins m his leg 
and had to sit down 

The next day his self-confidence gave way to depression 
The Baron meant to kdl him He was going to let 
starve to death on his roof Tubanov decided to save 
some of his rations 
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He got bored The passers-by still seemed to take no 
notice of his presence He took up position at the edge 
of the roof and started spitting at anybody who came 
within his field of fire His first squirt of sahva flattened 
out on the bald head of a lama The lama looked up in 
astonishment Tubanov waved a finendly hand at him 
‘A httle bird, grandfather,’ he shouted good-naturedly 
This occupation shortened the afternoon for him 
The third mght went by just the same as the two pre- 
vious ones, but it was not yet dawn when Tubanov 
awakened He felt hungry, and decided to finish one of the 
tins of meat which he had put aside He ate noisily, very 
much pleased with himself, though he was not sure 
why But he had a feehng that he was on the point of 
workmg out a firesh plan, a very clever plan, which would 
enable him to triumph and confound the Baron 
A noise reached his ears firom the street It sounded like 
voices Had the Baron sent his stranglers, with orders to 
get nd of his sleepmg nval’ Tubanov smiled Now he 
knew why he had awakened He crept to the edge of the 
roof and lay down flat on his face Dawn was daubmg 
the greyish sky, but the street was still plunged in dark- 
ness Tubanov stared hard, but he could not see anybody 
He was just thinking he must have been mistaken, when 
again he heard whispermg 

At first he could not make out the words He bent over 
as far as possible, taking care not to betray his presence, 
waited After a few moments his ears picked up 
snatches of a conversation It was in Mongol Two men, 
who must be right underneath him, were exchanging short 
hasty sentences 

Tubanov was extremely mtngued It was unlike Mon- 
gols to meet m the street at mght to discuss their busmess 
What they were saymg reached the roof only m fits and 
starts, but the httle he heard filled Tubanov with still 
greater astomshment 
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‘The Russian can’t stay with me any longer,’ said one 
of the voices 

‘The Russian never goes out,’ retorted the other voice, 
with some hesitation 

‘He has to eat and drink, but he doesn’t speak Mongol,’ 
went on the first voice 

There was a pause Then the same voice said 
‘I’m going away the day after to-morrow I shall leave 
the house empty ’ 

‘You mean he’ll go with you?’ 

‘No He’ll have to stay somewhere till my return ’ 
‘How long will you be away?’ 

‘Ten days, twenty days, perhaps thirty ’ 

A chilly little gust of wind di owned the reply Tubanov 
shivered, huddled up, and repeated the words '^Arban, 
honn, guchtn ten, twenty, thirty’ He toed to make 
out what It was all about The voices below became 
clearer again The man who was going away must have 
suggested somethmg to the other man, for he rephed 
‘No, that’s out of the question I hve too near the 
barracks ’ 

A senes of sentences exchanged in low voices escaped 
Tubanov Then one sentence, spoken in a deaded tone 
of voice, came to the surface 
‘I must see our fiuends in Eliakhta ’ 

There was another pause 

‘Doqi,’ suggested the second voice, ‘what about your 
dder brother?’ 

‘I’ll go and see him at the monastery to-morrow morn- 
ing’ 

‘The soldiers would never find the Russian there ’ 

The rest was lost in whispenng 
Tubanov went back to the chimney So a Russian was 
hidden m Urga A Bolshevik, obviously , otherwise, why 
should he hide? And Ungem knew nothing about him 
Should Tubanov tell him? No, the Baron would think 
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he had made it all up Ungem was good for nothing ex- 
cept cursing and steahng other people’s plans So much 
the worse for him The Bunat parrot could keep his own 
counsel 

Tubanov went to sleep again The Cossack awakened 
him, and told him he might come down from the roof 
So he had to leave the Dalai Lama’s palace, about which 
he had been dreaming It was remarkably like the school 
m Verkm-Udinsk 

‘You shall have your statue, with feathers on it, my 
pupil Tubanov,’ said the Dalai Lama, brandishing a 
whip 


p 
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IT WAS night. In the Hutukhtu’s palace lamas were 
praying and reading omens. Amid the network of cracks 
which furrowed the shoulder-blades of sheep, amid the 
crawlmg mtestmes of ammals, they sought the propitious 
time for the coronation of Bogdo-Guighen 
It was mght The soldiers were sunk m sleep At three 
o’clock m the mommg the sound of trumpets awakened 
the hvmg The soldiers had to don their new uniforms, 
saddle then horses, and, with a band at then head, go 
and hne the road between the palace and the great 
monastery, along the route which the Living Buddha 
would foUow on his way to his crowmng 
Three hours passed The lamas could find no favourable 
omen The troops were marched back to their quarters 
Dayhght ghded down the slopes of the hills, marked 
the course of the Tola with a shghtly wavy hne, outhned 
the Hutukhtu’s palace on the nght bank, arranged the 
monasteries and the highest houses in then accustomed 
order, and proceeded to lose itself in the narrow 
lanes 

In the market-place the earhest passers-by set prayer- 
wheels m motion The wheels ground, and at every turn 
ten thousand prayers rose up to heaven So the sky became 
peopled with prayers as the market-place became peopled 
with passers-by 

The troops took up position again between the palace 
and the monastery The Russians were drawn up on the 
left-hand side of the street, and the Mongols and Bunats 
on the nght-hand side Behmd them a crowd clustered 
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Nuns emerged from clefts between the houses, hke bag, 
buzTang msects In accordance with tradition, all of them 
were ex-prostitutes The memories that stirred beneath 
their shaven skulls , the gossip that fell from their sbrnnkeTi 
bps , the beads which they told with expert hands , their 
whole bodies, old at thirty and no longer desired by men — 
all these now belonged to Buddha 

By this time dayhght had taken full possession of the 
town It shone resplendent on the princes’ white horses, 
all benbboned , on the corpses of dogs with long, black 
hair, on women’s coifs, spangled with silver and topped 
with two horns, on two Mongols squatting outside the 
pnnting-house, in course of reheving nature , on the blue 
and green glass bowls in the window of the Russian drug- 
store, on the monks m their yellow and red robes with 
pomted caps, on the swaymg camel-caravsins, on the 
radio-telegraph office, and, mside the Anavolo temple, on 
the Buddha, with his mnety feet of gilded bronze and his 
smile 

Ungem was getting impatient A chilly wind swept 
along the avenue It was past rune o’clock The Baron 
summoned an officer 

‘Go to the palace and teU them that, if they don’t begm 
at once, they’ll have to reckon with me ’ 

‘And what about tradition^* said Sudzuki to himself 
But he said nothing aloud He was cold too 

My first coronation, reflected Ungem How easy it all 
was • How happy the crowd were ' 

There were old men, young men, women, girls, chil- 
dren, on foot and on horseback, standmg on roofr and 
on tops of walls thousands of faces all lookmg towards 
the palace 

‘We’re going to have an emperor,’ said a boy. 

‘Mongoha’s gomg to have an emperor,’ his father cor- 
rected him. 

Sukbi-Bator said nothmg He stared at the Japanese 
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officer who was leaning towards Ungem and whispering 
into his ear, with a smile 

A gun was fired, and the band strack up a mihtary 
march Anud the chiming of bells and the blowing of 
fiutes to drive away evil spints, a coach made its ap- 
pearance, preceded by horsemen streaming with silk At 
every step the six white horses drawing it raised a cloud of 
dust, which seemed to set tinkhng the hundreds of httle 
silver bells attached to their harness 

‘Asiatic division,’ Ungem’s command rang out, ‘by 
ranks, attention' Officers, by the right, dress'’ 

The crowd knelt down The troops shouted ‘Hurrah '’ 
Inside the coach were two figures stifled in gold brocade 
A fat woman rolled her eyes, vaguely uneasy The Livmg 
Buddha turned his head firom side to side Through his 
black glasses, his capital and his people struck him as 
unifor^y grey 

The restoration of monarchy Now that he had made 
a beginmng. Ungem concerned himself about the future 
He ordered mobilization Soon his detachments would be 
plungmg mto the Gobi desert But winmng battles was 
not enough He must win over his adversanes Smce the 
Chmese generals were tearing one another to pieces, he 
would placate some of them and use them to cmsh others 
Ungem was not gomg to dictate this letter to Makeev 
He would wnte it with his own hand 

‘At the present time it is not possible to contemplate 
re-establishmg monarchy in Europe, owmg to the degrada- 
tion of European culture, and consequently of the Euro- 
pean peoples, who have been contammated by the 
madness of soaalist ideas ’ 

Ungem stopped to wnte the date at the head of the 
sheet of paper March 2 The Mongol Khans used to 
start campaignmg m the autumn, after the horses had got 
fat on the pastures Ungem proposed to antiapate them 
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Tor the moment all that can be undertaken is to re- 
store the Middle Empire, embraang within it the peoples 
who border on it, as far as the Caspian Sea, and after- 
wards ’ 

Dungans, Sarts, Karakalpaks, Turcomans, Kalmuks, 
Bashkirs, Kirghiz, Tatars As far as the Caspian As 
far as the Volga As far as the Crimea 

‘ and afterwards attempt to restore the Russian 
monarchy ’ 

Ungem went on wnting Captain Sudzuki was not going 
to know anything about this 
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DORjrS brother was a monk in the monastery of Gan- 
don, just outside Urga Andrei hved in the cell next to his 
He wore lama’s clothes, which would serve to disguise him 
at a distance, but he rarely went out 
Early m the mormng conches awakened the inmates 
of the monastery Its courtyards became filled with monks 
making their way slowly towards the temple They walked 
round it before entermg its wide-open door Anyone look- 
ing at these grave, consequential men would find it hard 
to beheve that almost all of them were pederasts and 
syphihtics, and that the only lama, apart from Doqi’s 
brother, who was aware of Andrei’s presence had sold his 
silence for a httle dose of mercury 
Durmg the day the monastery was fiill of a continual 
buzzing, the tinkhng of the httle bells hanging firom the 
temple roof, and, every now and then, the strident sum- 
mons of trumpets made out of thigh-bones encased in 
silver and the thunder of the ukherburs, more than mne 
feet long, whose sound mutated the bellowing of the 
celestial dephants 

Doqi returned to Urga on March 20 and came to see 
Andrei m the monastery He informed Andrei that, just 
a week earher, a People’s Revolutionary Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Mongoha had been elected in Kiakhta Sukhi- 
Bator had been appointed Minister for War A broad smile 
bared Doiji’s teeth Andrei slapped him on the back 
‘So thu^ are going better, eh^’ he said 
Doqi’s smile was tinged with mystery 
‘Wait a nunute,’ hesaid ‘I’ve broughtsomething foryou ’ 
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Doqi rummaged m his clothes for some httle time, and 
finally produced a sheet of paper folded m four 
Andrei stretched out his hand 
‘Wait a mmute,’ repeated Doqi 
He started rummagmg again His smile had disappeared 
‘I’ve lost It,’ he said 
‘Lost what?’ 

‘The other half of it ’ 

Andrei took the sheet of paper and unfolded it In- 
stinctively, he went to the door to make sure it was shut. 

‘I tore It in two,’ Doqi went on, ‘in order to hide it 
better I can’t find the other half of it ’ 

The six letters of the title drew Andrei’s eyes Here 
were the pot-belhed ‘D’ and the double crossing of the 
‘A’s’ with which he was so famihar He looked at the 
date Thursday, February lo, 1921. Only six weeks ago 
He felt as though centuries had elapsed smce bis amval 
in Urga The tmklmg of the beUs penetrated mto the cell 
‘Do you know what this is?’ asked Andrei 
‘Yes,’ rephed Doqi ‘They told me It’s the Praoda ’ 
Andrei glanced at the sleeves of his red robe, and felt 
like laughmg These sleeves, too long and too wide for 
him, were irresistibly comical 

‘Just imagine a lama reading the Pravda •’ he exclaimed 
The paper was yellow and the ink was grey At the 
folds he had to guess at the letters rather than deapher 
thpm The hnes of pnnt leapt to Andrei’s eyes The edi- 
torial was entitled ‘What Does This Mean?’ Andrei read 
the end of it 

‘We say to all our workmg-class comrades Beware of 
excessive optimism Let us be ready for anythmg One 
word more We want peace We are against anythmg 
which would prolong the negotiations even by a second 
But we must not let ourselves be despoiled We arenot gomg 
to give our last shirts to Messrs Bnand and Pilsudski 
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The Pravda was talking about the peace negotiations 
with the Poles, Andrei remembered with an effort He ran 
through the telegrams A Communist success in Ger- 
many The number of jobless m Great Bntain was esti- 
mated at 1,750,000 The tnal of thirty-six Bessarabia 
Commumsts had begun at Kishinev Street-fighting in Ire- 
land SIX killed The Bntish Communists were holding a 
congress in Leeds By 15,324 votes to 8,723, the Swiss 
Sociahst Party had rejected adherence to the Commumst 
International Arrest of Korean Commumsts in Japan 
Minister for War Tanaka 

Heavy hcadhnes sprawled across five columns at the 
foot of the page 

‘Comrade Stahn’s proposals, approved by the Central 
Comnuttee, with reference to the Party’s present tasks m 
connexion with the nationahties question (sixth item on 
the agenda of the Tenth Party Convention) ’ 

Andrei read the last few lines 

‘The common interest of the Soviet Repubhes m de- 
fence, on the one hand, and the re-establishment of 
productive resources destroyed by the war, on the ’ 

The sentence broke off in the middle Andrei looked 
at Doqi He supposed the rest was somewhere between 
Kiakhta and Urga 

‘No,’ replied Doqi ‘I made sure of it just before I 
got here I still had it then ’ 

His face clouded Then, in an apologetic tone, he went 
on 

‘Our comrades said to me Andrei ought to read 
Comrade ’ 

He hesitated about the name 

‘Comrade Stahn,’ Andrei wound up for him 
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THE Tola was carrying away the last of the ice The snow 
was melting even in hollows m the ravines But the water 
of the lakes — ^Dalai-nor, Bmr-nor, and Kosogol — so 
transparent that shoals of iSsh could be seen passing m 
their depths, was still cold, and, near the banks, a thm 
layer of ice formed durmg the mght, though the wmd 
broke it when it set the dry reeds stirnng 

Every day brought more birds Flocks of geese and 
swans flew fast northwards At mghtfall the big duck 
family settled on the ponds There were the wild duck, the 
most voraaous of all, the sheldrake, the handsomest of 
all, all white and green, spotted with black and girt with 
fawn, the Arctic duck, tottenng on its feet set behmd its 
belly, and its faithful compamon, the merganser, which 
swims dose to the surface, with its body just submerged, 
the diver, which makes for the depths, and the shov^er, 
which stands on the bank and comes to life only at mght- 
fall, and their cousin from Austraha, the casarca, a toy 
dudk, shmmer and sleeker than the others, daubed with 
red. 

At noon cormorants mterrupted their fishing, and 
moorhens came down to the ground to preen their plu- 
mage * black tinged with gleams of grey Crested grebes 
walked about, sticking out their heads, lost m their feathery 
beards, and set on long, shm, straight necks 

The birds stayed a mght or two, and then set ofi" north- 
wards agam Swarms of snake-birds, which fly only at 
mght, succeeded flocks of ashen herons, which fly only by 
day, unless they are kept awake and lured mto flight by 
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moonlight Perched on the summit of a hiU or the top of 
a bush, butcher-birds studied the honzon Now and again 
the sound of a horn was heard m the air, and a singing 
swan drifted slowly across the sky 
Mongolia became peopled with springs and nests, grass 
and shade, buds and lizards One day, at noon, a long 
snake, thin and grey, came out of its hole 
Ungem and Sudzuki stared in silence at the dusty reptile 
as It warmed itself in the sun They had met by chance 
on the outskirts of Urga, and gone for a nde together 
‘They say,’ remarked Sudzuki, ‘that there are snakes in 
the Grobi desert which streak away so fast, if a shadow 
falls upon them, that they will go nght through a camel 
laden with two tea-chests * 

He walked his horse forward until its shadow fell upon 
the snake With a smile, he watched the reptile ghde 
aside, and then settle down again in the sunshine 
‘So much for that legend,’ he said 
Ungem said nothing He seemed to hke Mongoha, 
Sudzuki reflected It was a fine country, with its flocks 
and herds and its wide-open spaces which would soon be 
opened up for colonization 

But, firom the Baron’s point of view, Mongoha should 
be merely a base of operations, a starting-point He did 
not seem to reahze that 

Once before, Sudzuki had tned to recall Ungem to a 
sense of reahty He had no idea what effect his remarks 
might have had Dehberately, he had made them veiled. 
But now tune was beginmng to get short 
‘The wmter is over,’ said Sudzuki. 

His httle mount and Ungem’s grey mare set off again 
at a trot Sudzuki was renunded of his ndes, a few weeks 
earher, with Colonel Laurenz The colonel seemed to 
have vanished 

‘By the way, Baron,’ he asked, ‘what’s become of 
Laurenz^ I don’t see him about any more ’ 
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Ungem all but betrayed his astonishment Did Sudzuki 
mean to give himself away^ Of all people, he should keep 
his mouth shut What game was he playingi* 

‘When a spear-head goes crooked,’ rephed the Baron 
slowly, ‘one gets nd of it ’ 

Suzuki did not seem to have heard what he said 
So that’s it, said Sudzuki to himself The warmng which 
he had one day shpped m among Laurenz’s papers, with 
every assurance that it would find its way to Ungem, had 
mdeed reached its destmation But the Baron must have 
imagined that Laurenz was pnvy to it For a moment or 
two, Sudzuki was sorry for Laurenz He had been the only 
officer in Ungem’s force for whom he had felt some 
hking Laurenz kept himself smart, and he was a devotee 
of Swedish drill Poor Laurenz ' He had simply served as 
an envelope for Sudzuki’s anonymous letter He must have 
died without knowmg what it was all about But that 
couldn’t be helped The essential thing had been done 
Ungem knew now that he was not regarded as irre- 
placeable 

Sudzuki looked up 

‘Spesir-head, Baron^’ he asked, as though he had been 
thinkmg about something else ‘What spear-head?’ 
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‘D’YOU know, Fm getting pietty fed up with our dear 
Mongol allies, with their passion for rcheving themselves 
in the middle of the street There isn’t even a decent 
brothel in Urga ’ 

‘Well, we must make the best of things ’ 

‘Oh, you generally do •’ 

Ungem’s officers were sitting round a table, presided 
over by Rezukhin, with a game of patience in front of 
him Makeev, in his shm-slcevcs, was mspectmg his tumc 
carefully The Japanese cloth had resisted the ram, if not 
dnnk-stains 

‘Sometimes,’ said Lieutenant Issak, ‘I imagme Fm back 
in Moscow It’s evening, and there’s a ball at the Nobles’ 
Club Carnages crowd round the door, and the dnvers 
lean back on their boxes to control their horses I go up 
the white staircase and enter the Colonnaded Hall Civil- 
ians m evening clothes make way for me m my Horse 
Guards umform In the background the orchestra is 
playmg a slow waltz I can sec the bows of the violins 
moving up and down I make my way out of the crowd for 
a moment or two, and, in a window-recess, I catch sight of 
a girl A virginal white dress falls straight from her 
shoulders Behind her black lashes are big blue eyes, as 
deep as a lake Black curb cluster round her face I ap- 
proach her. She raises her eyes slowly, and we gaze at 
each other m silence My gaze becomes more intense, but 
she does not lower her eyes I hold out my arms, and, 
without a word from her, without a murmur ’ 

‘You rape her nght m the middle of the ball,’ barked 
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Makeev , and he turned his tunic over to have a look at the 
lining 

‘Captain Makeev > ’ 

Lieutenant Issak’s voice rose hke the bow of a violin 
‘Captain Makeev, you’ll withdraw those Words at once 
or I challenge you to a duel ’ ’ 

‘Keep your tempers, gentlemen, keep yovu- tempers'* 
Rezukhin mtervened ‘Makeev shouldn’t have said that 
and I’m sure he’ll admit It’ 

‘I am awaiting the captain’s apology * 

‘Come, come. Lieutenant' I tell you Makeev was m the 
wrong, and we needn’t be dramatic about it. After all, you 
were only imaginmg ’ ’ 

The general could scarcely be aware that, a couple of 
weeks earher, Makeev had called upon Issak and with 
an air of embarrassment, handed him a siguet-rmg Issak 
recognized it at once. 

‘Laurenz wanted you to hand this over to his family,’ 
said Makeev ’ 

‘To Anne, do you mean^’ rephed Issak ‘Why, what’s 
happened to^ ’ 

But Makeev had gone 

Issak stroked the rmg, which was a htde too big for his 
finger, and his hand glided towards the revolver-holster 
at his belt 

The door opened, and Zabiakin came m. Waving a sheet 
of paper 

‘Here’s something that will amuse you, gentlemen ’ he 
said 

‘You needn’t think we’re short of amusement ’ growled 
Makeev ’ ® 

‘I found this in the street in Maimacheng,’ Zabiakm 
went on 

He cameover to the table, and spread out a page of yellow 
newspaper, cunously long m format. Most of the officers 
gathered round him But Makeev and Issak did not stir 
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'Is It a Harbm newspaper^’ 

‘Or a Vladivostok onei*’ 

‘Better than that,’ proclaimed Zabiakin tnumphantly 
‘Look for yourselves ’ 

One of the officers bent over the sheet of paper, and 
read aloud 

‘“Thursday, February lo, 1921 No 29 Pravda’^ 
Well, what about it^’ 

‘Why, It’s the Pravda, the Moscow Praoda, don’t you 
see^ Look, it’s written in the new spelhng ’ Zabiakm was 
jubilant ‘The first page is missing But what’s left speaks 
for Itself I’ve just had a glance at it ’ 

The paper must have been folded and unfolded over 
and over agam It was difficult to decipher the letters 
pnnted m grey ink 

‘Listen to this, for example,’ said Zabiakm, and he 
read ‘ “Cultural and educational work among the 
Zynans ” Has anybody ever set eyes on a Zyrene in the 
flesh^ You haven’t, eh^ WeU, hsten “The local edu- 
cational authority for the national mmonty has opened a 
competition for the compilation of a Zyrian primer for 
adults Arrangements are bemg expedited for the trans- 
lation of Communist works mto the Zynan language The 
following works are already bemg pnnted an elementary 
readmg-book, a selection of revolutionary verse by Zynan 
poets ” ’ 

Zabiakm could not contam himself any longer 

‘Just imagme that* Zynan poets, and revolutionanes 
mto the bargam *’ 

‘But who are these Zynans^’ asked somebody ‘Where 
do they hvei*’ 

‘How on earth should I know'* Somewhere up m the 
North Zynans and Esqmmaux and monkeys — they’re all 
the same I suppose they’re the same species as the 
Mongols Can you see our camel-men reading Communist 
worlB and wntmg poetry’’ 
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General Rezukhm exerted himself to ask 
‘Is there any useful information^’ He turned back to 
his game 

‘Yes, there is Thmgs don’t seem to be gomg too well 
among our friends the Bolsheviks Listen to this “Accord- 
mg to ftirther information, members of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, at mass meetmgs m Rostov, Ekatermodar, 
Saratov, and Tver, have voted by large majorities for Com- 
rade Lemn’s platform m connexion with the trades umon 
question (Information supphed by Comrade Stalm) ” 
If they’re starting quarrelhng among themselves* 

And listen to this, too “At its sittmg on February 8, 
1921, the Council of People’s Commissars, takmg into 
consideration the gravity of the food question ” etc. 
In other words, they’re dymg of hunger There’s also this 
article at the foot of the page Unfortunately, the first 
part of It IS missmg ’ 

Zabiakm declaimed 

‘ . other hand, and, thirdly, the need for alimentary 

aid on the part of the Soviet Republics which produce 
wheat to those which do not produce it, imperiously de- 
mand the unification of the various Soviet Repubhcs mto 
a smgle State, as the sole means of salvation from im- 
perialist slavery and nationalist oppression ” ’ 

‘Sole means of salvation,’ repeated the general ‘They 
know they’re not gomg to last long Go on, Lieutenant 
That’s very mterestmg ’ 

‘There’s a column here I can’t read These people prmt 
their newspapers on packmg-paper Oh, this is better “If, 
from the total of 65 milhons of non-Russian population, 
we exclude the Ukrame, White Russia, and a small part 
of Azerbaijan and Armema, which have passed through 
the phase of mdustnal capitalism m greater or less degree, 
there remam nearly 30 milhons of population, mostly 
Turk (Turkestan, the larger part of Azerbaijan, Daghes- 
tan, the Tatars, the Bashkirs, the Kirghiz, etc ), which 
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have not had tune to pass through the capitahst phase , 
possess httle or no mdustrial proletariat, and have usually 
either preserved the economics of pasturage and patnar- 
chal organuation (Kirghizia, Bashkina, Northern Cau- 
casus), or not yet emerged from the pnmitive forms 
of the semi-patriarchal, semi-feudal phase (Azerbaijan, 
Cnmea, etc ) , but, on the other hand, have already been 
swept into the mam stream of Soviet development The 
tasTf before the Party is to help the working masses among 
these peoples to hqmdate the survivals of the patriarchal- 
feudal relationship, ,and to associate them with the con- 
struction of Soviet economics on the basis of soviets of 
the working peasants, by means of the creation, among 
these populations, of strong Communist organizations 
Th ese orgamzations should use the expenence of the Rus- 
sian workers and peasants m the sphere of Soviet eco- 
nomic construction At the same time, m their constructive 
work they will have to take into account aU the pecuhan- 
ties of the existmg economic situation, the class-structure, 
the culture, and the life of the respective peoples ” ’ 
‘Can’t make head or tail of that,’ interrupted Rezukhm 
‘Doesn’t mean a thmg to me What’s the article 
caUed?’ 

‘The begmmng’s missing There’s only a sub-title “The 
tasks before the Russian Commumst Party ” ’ 

‘And how’s It signed •*’ 

‘There’s no author’s name ’ 

‘Some Jew, I suppose ’ 

The reading went on Tubanov unscrewed one of the 
lenses of his field-glasses, and with its help blurred pas- 
sages were deaphered Every hne was passed through a 
sieve, firom small news items — ‘Death of P A Kropotkm’, 
‘In search of bread’ — ^to the very last hne of all ‘^cula- 
tion of the Pravda newspaper. 250,000 copies’ (‘Just 
imagme that, 250,000' Like hell, it is'’) On page three, 
Zabiakm unearthed the theatned news 
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‘ “To-day m the theatres,” ’ he read ‘ “Grand Theatre 
The Qjieen of Spades Aitistac Theatre Madame Angot's 
DaughUr ” ’ 

‘That’s enough,’ interjected Issak 
‘ “First Studio Chekhov Evening,” ’ Zabiakin went on 
‘ “Kamemy U annonce fatte d Marte Children’s Theatre 
Mowgly ” ’ 

‘Stop It, please ’’ pleaded Issak 
*Qy,een of Spades , Chekhov Evening,’ chanted Zabiakin 
‘What’s on at the Nobles’ Glub^’ asked Makeev 
Issak was on the point of springing at him Zabiakm 
mtervened 

‘I’ve kept the best thmg to the end,’ he said ‘If this 
doesn’t amuse you ’ 

‘Go ahead ’ 

‘ “Workmg-dass Life,” ’ announced Zabiakm ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, you are about to have the pleasure of 
watching the celebrated conjurer Raoul Fer dinan d de la 
Marquise in his world-famous show ’ 

A laugh or two, rather half-hearted, greeted this open- 
mg With his pomted skuU and his yellow complemon, 
the heutenant might very well pass for a clown 
‘We shall now begin Attention, ladies and gentle- 
men ' This famous show is entitled “Letter to President 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, Comrade Lemn” 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay >’ 

Zabiakm blew out his cheeks and slapped his thighs m 
mutation of a bandsman at a fair 
‘ “Most esteemed Vladimir Ilytch,” ’ he began, m a 
falsetto voice 

General Rezukhin settled into his chair, with a srmlp on 
his hps 

‘ “We, the manual workers, men and women, and cler- 
ical staff of the ‘Third International’ pit and min or pits 
of the third Don Basin mme,” ’ Zabiakm went on, mimick- 
mg a Jewish accent, ‘ “send you our warmest proletanm 
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greetings and wish every success to the world proletanan 
revolution under your leadership ” ’ 

‘Very well rendered/ said Makeev ‘Yorkers '* he 
added, with a sneer ‘And vot you vant for a vatch^’ 

‘ “With our greetings and this letter, we are sending 
you 30,000 ponds of anthraate for the proletariat of 
Moscow, hewn on Sundays during the month of June, in 
accordance with the decision of a workers’ meeting ” ’ 
‘And vot you vant for a vatch^’ repeated Makeev 
‘ “Worbng m damp, dark, and gloomy pits, we miners, 
ragged, barefoot, and half-starved though we are, have 
faith m the future Commumst harvest of which the workers 
of the Soviet Repubhc are the sowers We shall do 
our utmost to hew as much as possible of the milhons of 
ponds of coal to be found m the Donetz mmes, m order 
to provide fuel for the population of our villages, towns, 
and aties, set our factones and engmeenng shops working, 
and take the brakes off the scores of locomotives, those 
giants of steel, at present resting m the graveyards which 
our railway junctions have become ” ’ 

Zabiakm had dropped his Jewish accent He was m a 
hurry to get to the end Yet a httle earher he had found 
this letter irresistibly comical 

‘ “It IS upon us that are fixed the eyes, full of hope, of 
the workers and peasants of the Soviet Repubhc an.d the 
workmg masses m all countries , for the fate of the workmg 
class rests upon us ” ’ 

Zabiakm paused for a moment, but Makeev did not 
respond 

‘ “Just as the Red Army has crowned our hopes, so we 
shall endeavour to be worthy of their hopes m the eyes of 
the Revolution With our bayonets we mmers, together 
with the Red Army, shsiU clear the way to peace With 
our picks, our hammers, and our spades we shall also clear 
the way to Gommumsm ” ’ 

Nobody laughed Issak twisted his signet-rmg absent- 
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mindedly Makeev was absorbed in studying his tunic 
Decidedly this Japanese cloth was a mess Yes, you’re m a 
fine Japanese mess, Captam 
‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ Zabiakm started again 
‘Oh, drop it •’ exclaimed somebody 
‘Qjieen of Spades, Qjieen of Spades,’ chanted Rezukhin 

‘If pretty httle girls 
Like birds were made, 

To turn mto a twig 
I wouldn’t be afraid 
And then ’ 

An marticulate groan sounded firom a comer With his 
jaws set. Lieutenant Issak was gnawmg at his fist convul- 
sively 

‘Aime ’’ he cned, suddenly shaken aU over with sobs, 
‘Anne' 

As usual, Sipailov came m on tip-toe, without knockmg 
Small and stooped, he stood in the doorway, rubbmg his 
hands and looking around him with b linking eyes He 
seemed to take a certain amount of pleasure m the disgust 
he inspired Mmcmg forward, he studied the sdent officers, 
the sobbmg heutenant, the table with the Praoda l ying 
on It 

‘Deportment, ladies, deportment'* mmucked Sipailov, 
and his palms mbbed together more rapidly than ever 
He might have been always cold 
He rubs his hands together when he’s no thing better 
to do with them, Makeev said to himself, loathmg the 
sight of him, and he muttered. 

‘Hullo, here’s the Strangler'’ 

Sipadov overheard Makeev’s remark, and his throat 
filled with gurgles It was his way of laughing 
‘Restmg after a hard day’s work’’ he said, half-mter- 
rogativdy, half affirmatively Nobody answered him 
The Strangler shuffled across the room, on the look-out 
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for an insult His eyes fell on the newspaper He bent 
over itj and straightened himself up agam almost at 
once 

‘Hullo, hullo '* he said 

The officers kept silent like schoolboys taken at fault 
Sipadov looked round at them slowly, one after the other 
Rezukhin was moving cards Makeev was putting on his 
tumc Tubanov was carefully discntanghng the ribbons 
which streamed from his shoulder 
Only Issak was taking no notice His eyes were fixed on 
something beyond his comrades, beyond Mongoha On one 
of his fingers, Sipailov caught sight of a ring which he 
fancied he had seen before somewhere else 
Zabiakm coughed 

‘I found that paper in the street,’ he said, m an 
unsteady voice 

Sipailov did not seem to hear him 
‘You surprise me, gentlemen,’ he said ‘Did you ever 
hear of newspapers walking about all by themselves'” 
Agam a gurgle escaped from his throat ‘Do you rcahze 
what this means'” He flicked the newspaper with his 
finger-nail ‘It means that there arc Bolsheviks in Urga ’ 
He swung round towards Zabiakin ‘Where did you find 
It'” 

‘In Maimacheng I can show you the exact place ’ 
‘You didn’t notice anybody about'” 

‘No, I didn’t’ 

‘No clue at all, eh"” 

For the last few moments, Tubanov had been wantmg 
his say His tongue was itching 
‘In Maimacheng, you say*?’ Sipailov repeated 
‘I . I might ’ Tubanov began 
He stopped as his eyes met Sipailov’s How was he 
gomg to explam his previous silence'* But his urge to talk 
was too strong for him 

‘One night,’ he went on, ‘when I was on a roof ’ 
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The Strangler listened to Tubanov’s story in silence He 
interrupted it only to ask 

‘Hidden with a lama m the monastery, you say^’ 

At the end, he remarked, with a sneer 

‘There are Doqis by the hundred, and all of them have 
brothers who are lamas ’ 

‘But this D0131,’ Tubanov wound up, ‘said that he was 
gomg to Kiakhta, and that he would be back m thirty 
days at the latest ’ 

He had recovered his self-confidence With a complacent 
air, he explamed to the other officers 

‘In Mongol, thirty is guchtn ’ 

Sipailov folded the newspaper up carefully His eyes 
had stopped b linkin g They were fiixed, glazed, and void 
of expression, like those of a dead fish 
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ANDREI never left his cell except at night, when the 
monastery was asleep Usually, however, his comrades 
came to see him They looked back in astomshment at the 
time when there were only twenty-three of them In three 
months they had made great progress, espcaally among 
the younger men In Maimacheng bungalows, in nomad 
tents, and in monastenes were now to be found members 
of the Mongol People’s Revolutionary Party Genghis- 
Khan’s language was cnnched with new wor ^ — oghabnn 
kubiskhal October revolution, eb hamtcan nam Commumst 
Party, prolitar proletanan, intematsaml International, 
Limn Lenin 

It would have been superfluous to teach the Mongols to 
hate Ungem The Baron did that for himself Russian 
bullets killed no less surely than Chinese bullets Once 
more hberaton had proved only a mockery 

Still, something was changed For centunes past the 
higher clergy and the pnnccs had treated the populace, the 
“black men”, with a certain amount of patnarchal kindh- 
ness They themselves, indeed, had sometimes suffered 
from the conqueror’s exactions That was all over now 

At Ungem’s orders, the Hutukhtu had decreed general 
mobilization, and the Baron was in command of the 
Mongohan army Just as the Chinese had done before 
them, the Russians poheed Urga , but this time it was with 
the blessmg of the Living Buddha The Russians had the 
whip hand The flocks and herds, and even the hves, of 
the people were at the mercy of requisitions or an officer’s 
bad temper AMongohan Government, a phantom Govem- 
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meat if ever there was one, botched together laws whose 
effect was essentially retroactive, since they were intended 
to justify the past crimes of Ungem and his men The 
new Minister of War, Jan-Balon, had guarded the flocks 
that followed Ungem’s column The officers treated him 
famiharly and called him Vaska, just as they used to do 
when he was a shepherd 

‘The people,’ Andrei explained to Doqi, ‘accepted 
without murmuring a form of slavery which had scarcely 
been modified for centunes Ungem’s amval brought their 
exploitation to a crisis, because it presented the Hutukhtu 
and the pnnces in the hght of accomphces of the White 
Guards So far, so good What follows^ What follows 
IS that a stmggle against Ungem is impossible, unless it is 
bound up with a stmggle against the feudal regime, which 
the Baron has simply strengthened Is that clear? It is dear ’ 

‘The people are against mobilization,’ rephed Doqi 
‘They say “Tarakhu ughet nom bara, tamkku ugket gatszat 
tamu ” ’ 

Andrei could not understand Mongol Doiji trans- 
lated 

‘ “An unknown leader is a tiger, an unknown land is a 
hell’” 

‘Ungem is certainly a tiger,’ Andra went on ‘But we 
must go further Behind Ungem we find Japan I was 
just sa ying that, to overthrow the Bsiron, we must under- 
take a straggle against Mongol feudahsm. I will now add 
anH against Japanese impenahsm Is that clear 

‘It IS dear,’ rephed Doqi, with a smile 

Meanwhile, clad in a Ijima’s red robe, Andrei spent his 
time tpa ebmg Mongols the rules of clandestine pohtical 
activity, and re-reading Stahn’s proposals in connexion 
with the Communist Party’s pohcy towards the question 
of nationahties 

Never had Andrei studied any text so closely He knew 
long passages fixim it by heart If he had been awakened 
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in the middle ol the night, he would have been able to 
quote The existence of capital without oppression of 
nationalities is as impossible as the existence of Socialism 
without liberation of oppiessed nations and freedom for 
all nationalities ’ 

He could not tell that the second half of Stahn’s pro- 
posals would have been of much more immediate use to 
him, and that, from every point of view, it would have 
been better if the Piavda had reached him as a whole 
So far as clandcstmc political activity was concerned, 
though he had expcncnce under Kolchak behind him, 
Andrei was soon forced to admit that his pupils could 
hardly be bettered These men who never wrote anything 
down astonished him by the exactness of their memories 
This apphed particularly to Suzar, the boy who had come 
and shsJccn hands with Andrei at the first meeting 
It was now May, and the rumour ran that Ungem would 
soon be leaving Urga The Baron had requisitioned enor- 
mous quantities of hvcstock and supplies His men had 
new uniforms Nobody knew for certain whether he pro- 
posed to march towards the Great Wall or the Soviet 
frontier This was just what Andrei must find out before 
he set oflF again 

Suzar had managed to get into touch with a few 
soldiers in Ungem’s division a Tatar, a Mongol, a Bunat, 
and three Russians 

The Tatar, whose cheeks were pitted with smallpox, 
dreamed every mght about his native town, Astrakhan, 
and he was ready to do anything to get back there The 
Mongol had been summoned by Makeev, on the day when 
Ungem left Dauna, to identify a dying horse The officer 
had kicked him The man had forgotten all about the kick , 
but he had never forgiven the officer for his indifference 
about the horse’s death The Bunat, for his part, had 
acted as dnver for Makeev and Laurenz the last mght of 
Laurenz’s life, and he had fimshed off the colonel 
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The youngest of the Russians — his blond curls looked 
hke a fur cap — came from near Riazan Like the Tatar, 
he was homesick The second, who was older, with a mock- 
ing voice and a long, lean face, much more hke an 
artizan’s than a soldier’s — ^he had been a shoemaker before 
the war — said to himself that nobody could be worse than 
the Baron Despite daily contact with a nfle, his hands 
still had their feehng for an awl As for the third Russian, 
at the time of the capture of Urga, Ungem had cut his 
forehead open with his whip. 

These men, of course, knew nothing about Ungem’s 
plans Andrei champed the bit of impatience 
‘I fancy,’ he told Doqi, ‘that Ungem’s officers don’t 
know anything about his plans either Ungem isn’t likely 
to take anybody into his confidence What does his system 
restupon^ Simply terror Canhetmstemybody^ He can- 
not Take ourselves, for example How do we set about 
achieving success^ By persuasion To-day, when anything 
new crops up, you come and consult me To-morrow, 
when I am gone, if there is any change m the situation — 
and there are always changes — ^with whom will you take 
counsel^ You will take counsel among yourselves And 
if It happens that I haven’t given you enough informa- 
tion, so much the worse for the Party In consequence, 
our watchword is persuasion and trust But how can the 
Baron set about persuading anybody^ Can he convince 
people that his navel is the hub of the umverse^ Suppose 
one of his officers starts admirmg his own navel, and 
makes up his imnd to substitute it for Ungem’s as the hub 
of the umverse^ In short, the Baron can’t trast anybody 
He has to fall back on terror Is that clear^ It is dear ’ 
‘Suppose we bumped the Baron oflP’ suggested Doqi 
‘Wait a mmute ' Personally, I’ve no objection The only 
trouble is that his disappearance wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence Why not^ Because he is only an agent of Japan 
If he were dead, the Japanese would find another agent 
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You see, Doqi, I was quite nght when I said that we ought 
to thresh it all out If I had explained myself better, you 
wouldn’t trot out that only too common anarchist idea ’ 
Doqi frowned The meamng of some of the things 
Andrei had said escaped him, but he could grasp the 
tone of disapproval underlying it 
‘According to what people say,’ Andrei went on, ‘Un- 
gem contemplates conquering China But Japan would 
never let him So he’s trying to double-cross the Japanese, 
whose support is essential to him The Japanese, for their 
part, let him get on with it, because on his side he’s useful 
to them, pendmg a clean-up ’ 

‘We have a proverb,’ remarked Doqi 'Burkheun bwrk- 
heungan kuletkheuintt It means The gods rob one another ’ 
‘Ungera is a very small god,’ Andrei summed up ‘If 
he thinks he can rob Japan .’ He plunged back mto 
his study of the Pravda 

A day or two later, Suzar came mto his cell The boy 
was breathmg hard He must have run fast and far 
Andrei, who was not expecting him, stared at him ques- 
tiomngly Suzar started talking excitedly m Mongol 
Andrei ended by making out two words ‘sereg sagan, 
White soldier’ He imagined that Suzar had at last 
brought him the news he wanted about Ungem’s de- 
parture He tned to remember how one said ‘Russia’ and 
‘China’ in Mongol, or ‘south’ and ‘north’ ‘South’ was 
‘side of the past’, and ‘north’ was ‘side of the future’, 
but what was the Mongol for that^ Andrei cursed himself 
furiously It was his own fault He ought to have foreseen 
this sort of thing Then two words came back to his 
mmd ‘Chinese’ and ‘Russian’ 

Pronouncing the words with difficulty, he asked 
‘Sereg sagan Oros^ KhtataP’ 

He pointed to the north and to the south 
Suzar understood what he meant, shook his head, seized 
Andrei by the sleeve, and led him to the door He repeated 
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‘Sereg . ’ He went through the motions of walkmg, 
and pouited to the path leading to the cell Then he said 
‘iSgrtfg’ again, pointed his forefinger at Andrei’s chest, and 
said another word Andrei understood what it meant, for 
Suzar’s finger crooked on an imaginary trigger 
Andrei began by burning the Pravda As he did so, it 
dawned on him that the Whites must have found the other 
half of the paper The idea that they might find it must 
have been at the back of his head for some time Then he 
went to the door Suzar stopped him He pomted to the 
monastery, put an imaginary rifle to his shoulder, and drew 
a circle in the air The monastery was surrounded by 
soldiers 

But Andrei had no choice Wait m his cell till tbey came 
to kiU him^ Better chance his luck 
He took a step or two across the courtyard Standmg 
m firont of him, Suzar said 
^Namatgt ukhesenchig;i tere charrmgi alana ’ 

Then he went back into the cell 
Andrei heard the sound of voices outside He jumped 
over a wall The next courtyard was deserted His robe 
got m his way, but still he managed to shp fi:om courtyard 
to courtyard until he reached a path, where he mmgled 
with the crowd of lamas The Mongol monks stared m 
surpnse at this stranger clad hke themselves , but nobody 
said anythmg Andrei made his way into the Anavolo 
temple 

Light and noise stopped on the threshold of the great 
pagoda Andrei tried to find his beanngs, but he could see 
nothing and hear nothmg He could simply feel the cool- 
ness of the place on his hot face Groping his way along, he 
all but bumped mto somethmg that stood m his path 
His eyes were gettmg accustomed to the dark, and he made 
out a lotus flower whose bronze corolla rose right over his 
head He raised his eyes, and caught sight of the Buddha 
The gilded bronze of the statue was ht up here and 
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there with russet gleams In front of him hung yellow and 
hght blue ribands, some huge, some tiny, more numerous 
than sails in a big fishing-port Flanked by bronze clouds, 
with his hands folded and his eyes fixed, the god smiled 
down from his height of mnety feet 
‘HuUo •’ said Andrei ‘You’re qmte nght to smile For 
once m a way, you’re going to be useful ’ 

He went and hid behind the statue 
‘Next tune,’ he said, ‘Comrade Andrei, who is so clever 
and thinks about everything, including the transformation 
of feudalism into Soaahsm without passing through the 
capitahst phase, will be good enough to think also about 
taking a few httle precautions elementary, perhaps, but 
still useful Is that clear'*’ 

He waited The Buddha said nothing 
Late at mght Andrei left the temple and the monastery 
Two hours later he left Urga 
Doqi, who had got a horse for him, accompanied him 
to the outskirts of the town He told Andra that Suzar 
was dead The boy had waited for the Whites m Andrei’s 
cell He kept them talking, until finally they became 
suspiaous and put a bullet in his head 
Andrei bent down towards Dorji All at once Suzar’s 
last words to him had come back into his mind 
‘Doqi,’ he whispered, ‘what does this meani* Narmigi 
ukkesenchtgt tere ckamatgt alana ’ 

‘If they blled you, it would be the death of me just the 
same,’ translated the Mongol, and he added ‘And now 
off with you >’ 

So, said Andrei to himself, Suzar knew what he was 
doing He must have thought of it while he was talking 
to me ‘If they kiUed you, it would be the death of me 
just the same ’ He died to gam me five minutes’ start 
His horse snorted and lengthened his stnde Andrei 
patted his neck 
‘That IS clear,’ he said. 
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IT WAS seven centunes, to the very year, since Genghis 
Khan had crossed the Hindu-Kush 
Ungem’s grey mare trotted bhthely across the deserted 
steppe There were no tents, no flocks or herds Only the 
whistling of the marmots disturbed the silence 
Urga had long smce disappeared to the east The Tola 
had fled away towards the north There was no caravan 
m sight nothmg but the sun, the steppe, the marmots 
It was seven centunes, to the very year, since Genghis 
Khan had crossed the Hmdu-Kush 
Karakorum had been a great city, peopled by Chmese 
merchants and Saracen wamors, Synan pnests and Rus- 
sian prmces Guards were mounted at the entrance to 
the Khan’s palace There were a dozen pagan temples, 
two mosques, and one Christian church, nght at the end 
of the town The shoppmg street, the Street of the 
Saracens, gave shelter to markets and fairs Craftsmen— 
blacksmiths, harness-makers, gold- and silversmiths, 
nailmakers — ^were to be found m the Street of the 
Cathayans 

The aty was girt with earthen walls, in which four 
gates were pierced, at the four cardmal pomts of the 
compass Oxen and chanots were sold at the south gate, 
horses at the north gate, com at the east gate, and sheep 
at the west gate Caravans left the aty at dawn, and at 
nig htfall the gates were closed upon palaces and temples, 
wamors and aafbmen It was Ae capital of the greatest 
empire the world had ever known, across whose stretches 
of sand, snow, and forest a horse could gallop all the year 
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long and see the cnmson snnnse of the next year dawn 
without reaching its frontiers 
If this land was deserted, it was because it was peopled 
by memones The hving stood aside for the dead Every 
stone, every stream had its history, and this history was 
a history of war The very air over the plam was riddled 
with arrows, like an old soldier stuffed with shell-sphnters 
The valley of the Orkhon appeared m the distance The 
mare, who was thirsty, lengthened her stride Ungem’s 
eyes sought for the city 

At first he could not see it He knew, of course, that no 
Saracen caravan would come to meet him, that no dust 
would nse on this windless day, except the dust that was 
stirred by his own horse’s hooves But could you really tell, 
in a land where nvers were dukes ^ 

The Orkhon sparkled with metallic gleams Two cen- 
tunes earher, its waters, scintillating in the same way, 
had swallowed up a horde of Zungans who had come 
to attack the Erdeni-Yu monastery and been put to flight 
by the roaring of the stone hons which guarded the en- 
trance In token of gratitude, the Emperor Yung-Heng 
had conferred the title of duke on the nver Every year 
three hundred ounces of silver — a duke’s aimual allow- 
ance — ^were thrown mto the Orkhon 
Ungem entered Karakorum on horseback, as was fittmg 
His mare’s shoes made no sound on the thick, lush grass 
AH the space within the walls was carpeted with it 
Ungem tned to find his beanngs He had entered by 
the east gate, where they used to sell com The walls were 
high and massive, but in some places they had collapsed 
Furrows and hollows in the ground alone marked the 
sites of houses Heaps of unbaled bnck were piled here 
and there There was nothing to distmgmsh what had 
once been a temple, market-place, or private house There 
was nothmg but stones stupidly strewn over the steppe 
The Baron dismovmted The desert came ahve The 
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walls were peopled with nests and the chattering of birds 
Marmots mounted guard at the entrances to their holes 
The bricks bristled with snakes The grass drowned every- 
thing, surroundmg the stones and chmbmg the ramparts 
To It Karakorum meant no more than a shght unevenness 
m the ground 

Ungem crossed the meadow Not far from the opposite 
wall stood a watch-tower It was half m rums, and imght 
be some forty feet high Ungem climbed to the top of it, 
and birds nestmg m cracks m the stones chmbed wiA him 
From the top he could see a long way the Orkhon, 
the slopes of the EJiangai mountains, clad with dark 
forests, the steppe The view was the same as ever He 
need merely stay there, studymg the horizon, without 
lowermg his eyes to that preposterous vacant lot on which 
lus grey mare was quietly grazmg 
From here Genghis Khan’s sons had ruled the world 
Wherever they went they conquered, and the kmgs of 
the old continent travelled for months and years to lay 
their wealth, their crowns, their hves, at the feet of the 
Great Khan They made cmelty their one virtue, their 
pledge of victory Cmelty earned them to the Adnatic 
One must know how to be cmel. Ungem knew it 
He followed the course of the Orkhon with his eyes, 
m search of the Erdem-Yu monastery whose stone hons 
had repelled the Zungans’ attack But the banks of the 
nver were deserted 

It was wisdom, it was plam common sense to be cmel 
Treachery might spnng from the very saddle on which 
you laid your head, heavy with sleep But the dead could 
not betray Only one man could command But let him 
beware of those who transmitted his orders The taste for 
ordermg clung to their bps Let him command, and let 
him keep to himself 

Let liiTin keep to himself, like his ancestors, those crusa- 
ders, those wreckers, those kmghts-erraut, those kmghts- 
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brigand To keep to oneself was the sole source of power 
To command alone, with no need for crutches, it sufficed 
to have a voice that could carry and a hand that could 
stake 

Asforthosewhomhespared, upon thcmdevolved the long, 
hard apprenticeship to obedience F esir was a good mistress 
Genghis knew that Men were not worth much They 
were afraid of everything, and, above all, of death They 
talked, they drank, they danced, they made love, but they 
were ready to walk on their hands and knees, to crawl on 
their belhes, m the presence of such httle toys as one might 
give children for a birthday present arrows or revolvers 
To be sure, there was pain, too But men got used to pain 
It was m Itself a proof that they were still ahve You 
must turn to the essential thing You must kill, and you 
must let everybody know you kiUed Then you need only 
show yourself, as Genghis showed himself to Tayang 
When Genghis struck, his foster-brother Jamuka was 
with Tayang He had betrayed Tayang to Genghis 
‘What axe those hunting our men as wolves hunt a 
flock of sheep to the gate of the fold^’ Tayang asked 
‘Those are the four dogs of my brother Genghis, which 
feed on human flesh,’ rephed Jamuka ‘He keeps them 
tied up with iron chams Those dogs have brazen hearts, 
tempered teeth, and tongues like bodkins They axe 
chastised not with whips, but with sabres They drmk dew, 
they run like the wmd, and, when there is fighting, they 
devour human flesh Now they are loose They are m 
great fettle Those four dogs are called Jibi, Kubilai, 
Jelmi, and Subutai ’ 

‘If that IS so,’ said Tayang, ‘let us get away from 
those unfortunate men ’ 

He turned away, and started chmbing up the mountain 
Then he stopped and asked 

‘Who axe ffiose troops foUowmg the dogs^ They look 
like chickens replete with mfik, fhskmg and gambolhng 
aroimd their mother ’ 
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'Those/ rephed Jamuka, 'are the two tribes of Unit and 
Mankhut, who kill and strip all men who carry lance and 
sword ’ 

'Then let us get away from those unfoitimate men/ 
said Tayang agam 

He gave orders to continue the ascent Then he stopped 
and asked once more 

'And who is that behind the troops, hke a ravenous 
vulture^’ 

'That IS my brother Genghis, sheathed m armour from 
head to foot Do you see him^ You said "Let him but 
show his face, and nothing will be left of him — ^not so much 
as the hooves and skm of a sheep But look at him now 

'I am afraid,* said Tayang, and he chmbed up to the 
top of the mountain 

Ungem went down mto the streets of Karakorum The 
doors of temples opened to let in crowds, and the pubhc 
squares swarmed with soldiers His horse hastened to 
meet him, whinnying with dehght his horse which would 
carry him to distant lands, his friend, his one friend, his 
dear horse, his war-horse 

Engraved on their sides, blocks of gramte bore a hon’s 
foot, a turtle’s head, a wheel, effaced inscriptions Ungem 
bent over them Lizards, a swarm of dusty lizards, shim- 
mered over the surface of the stone, m undulating dis- 
order Ungem put out his hand, and the reptiles vanished 
as though they had been sucked into the cracks There 
was nothmg left but a very anaent bas-rehef But, when 
Ungem sprang mto his saddle, the lizards came back, 
and the stone streamed with them agam. 

The mare cleared an old imgation-canal, now grass- 
grown, and galloped away across the steppe She was not 
used to the whip 

The walls of re-foimd Karakomm stood up against the 
palmg sky A wmd rose from the slopes of the Khangai, 
beyond the Orkhon, and swept across &e plain It sounded 
m Ungem’s ears like the roanng of stone hons 
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MONGOL recruits flocked into Urga, but Ungem’s 
officers despaired of inculcating the rules of military science 
into them The nomads were not born to keep in step 
‘You imght as well try to drill a flock of ducks,’ de- 
clared Zabiakin I’ve heard that, bcfoie the war, the 
Russian army tried to raise a force of Mongol infantry 
The consenpts set up tents in the doriiutories and ht fires 
on the floor ’ 

Ungem had not left Urga agam since his visit to Kara- 
korum He paid little attention to liis officers’ troubles 
More and more often he interrupted their reports with a 
lash from his whip, or, stopping in the middle of a word, 
dismissed one whom he had just summoned m hot haste 
Little detachments of cavalry furrowed Mongoha in 
all directions, requisitioning cattle and massaenng Chmese 
soldiers, who offered little or no icsistancc The Mongol 
men fled at their approach, and the Mongol women lay 
down docilely on their stnps of carpet 
Taohn was taken m mid-March The moonhght made 
the rocks which stood up out of the ground like stone 
teeth look blue Theur hollows hid the survivors of the 
Chinese gamson Ungem’s men cleaned them up with 
hand-grenades 

Then it was the turn of Uddi, situated half-way between 
Urga and the Great Wall After Outer Mongolia came 
Inner Mongoha Every day added hundreds of square 
miles of desert to the Hutukhtu’s territory 
The squadrons of Ungem’s division proceeded to plunge 
mto the sands of the Gobi desert The tents of the nomads 
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became fewer and fewer, more and more poverty-stncken 
Their inhabitants had next to nothing worth takmg* the 
men only their blood, the women only their bodies, 

‘And you come and talk to me about infentry'* ex- 
claimed Ungem ‘We’re in Asia, Sudzuki I’m afraid, 
with your European education, you tend to forget that 
In Asia all victories are won on horseback ’ 

‘The foot-slogger despises dust,’ rephed Sudzuki, sen- 
tentiously 

Fugitives from the Chmese army swept down upon 
Kal g an , at the foot of the Great Wall They were to be 
seen everywhere haggard, ragged, hated by the people 
on whom they quartered themselves, and equally full of 
hatred for their own generzils Some of them, m their 
flight, had managed to carry away some salt or a packet 
of needles , and these they exchanged for food 
Rumour ran that Ungem and his men were approaching 
TCalg an Pekm sent troops to stop the cracks m the Great 
Wall The gates of the capital were shut at sundown 
Nobody knew just what strength the Baron had at his 
command Out of the dapplmg dunes of the Gobi desert 
an army innumerable might sweep over China Martial 
law was proclaimed m Jehol 
The Chmese Government haggled labonously with Mar- 
shals Chang Tso-lm and Tsao-kun Long confabulations 
took place daily Every day the newspapers announced 
the impendmg departure of troops, quotmg the army list 
numbers of the divisions and the names of the generals 
who would command them The newspapers were for- 
bidden to pubhsh any news about Mongoha which imght 
give rise to panic But the authorities were unable to 
suppress mmours It was said that Ungem had captured 
Pankiang, some sixty miles north of Kalgan 
The storm arose m the heart of the desert The wmd 
smote the soil and stirred up the thm crust that imprisoned 
the sand It filled the yurtes as though they were sails 
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and npped them off the ground, knockmg head over heek 
the men who tned to hold on to their felt walls The 
dunes turned into great lountains of sand Under a sky 
of sulphur and slate, the wind bore along tents, stones, 
and bones The desert reared up with a roar Through the 
sand-nddled air one could stare without blinkmg at the 
sim, which had gone small and enmson, like a clot of 
blood 

The storm crossed the Great Wall and ravaged Pekin 
Sand gntted under people’s feet and between their teeth. 
It stuck m their eyes, it mmgled with their sahva It 
daubed temples and banks, nckshaws and European hats, 
with a dirty yeUow 

Through the midst of the storm Ungern’s outposts ad- 
vanced His horsemen seemed as numerous as the grains 
of sand His squadrons plunged through the storm with 
bands playing and all flags unfurled flags on which 
Genghis Khan’s badge neighboured the two-headed eagle 

‘The duit rises on the track, 

The dust of the cream-coloured marc 

A dark cloud uses 

It IS the good general whistlmg 

The dust uses on the steppe, 

The dust of the grey-blue horse 

A fleecy cloud rises 

It IS the clever gcncial whistlmg ’ 

The army of sand submerged Korea, riddled the Sea 
of Japan with arrows, wrecked steamers and junks, 
drowned the islets, and fell upon the island of Hondo 
At dawn it took possession of Kyoto At noon it entered 
Tokio and Yokohama 

‘The dust rises m the north, 

The dust of the cloud-blue horse 

A streaky cloud rises 

It IS the lucky general whisthng ’ 

The conquenng desert went on to attack the Pacific. 
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‘We need infantry, Baron,’ said Sudzuki, once more 
Ungem broke into a brief, hoarse laugh 
‘In Asia all battles are won on horseback Remember 
Bajazet Remember Ancyra ’ 

The Japanese oflScer lemembered Mackensen in East 
Prussia He retorted with a proverb 
‘Be the stirrup as long as it may, it never reaches the 
ground ’ 

Ungem laughed agam, but did not answer 

‘ For the moment all that can be undertaken is to 
restore the Middle Empire, embracmg withm it the peoples 
who border on it, as far as the Caspian Sea ’ 

Sudzuki read over agam this sentence m Ungem’s 
letter One of his agents had just sent him a copy of it 
For some time the captam had had his suspiaons that 
the Baron was correspondmg with Chinese generals be- 
hmd his back He brooded over the mgratitude of this 
mercenary, who had been loaded with favours by Japan, 
and also over his own responsibihty He must act without 
delay, and he must be tactful about it 
He ran through Ungem’s letter once more ‘ And 
afterwards attempt to restore the Russian monarchy ’ 
So Ungem imagmed he could draw up a comprehensive 
plan of action He imagmed he could put the various 
elements m it in order of urgency That was what he 
imagmed, when he was only a tmy part m the immense 
piece of machmery of which Sudzuki himsdf was only 
one wheel Sudzuki recalled the interview he had had m 
1918 with General Tanaka, the Minister for War 
‘Russian patriotism was eictmguished with the revolu- 
tion,’ said the general, ‘and so much the better for us 
Henceforth the Soviet can be conquered only by foreign 
troops m sufficient strength ’ 

Smce then, sixty thousand Japanese soldiers had dis- 
embarked on the mainland Tasks were carefully assigned 
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'I Ik 1 r* was tlu ai mv, whu h h*i(l its own very definite r 61 e 
vsrir also the eliplemuts, whoso business it was to 
(jKMt the' watthfuhu'ss e>{ the United States and Great 
Ihitain with fan woids 

’I hen the i<' We lo lueui like Sud/uki himself, hvmg tor- 
prelors, e fuise'ntim*; \i<tnns of (aUuUtcd indiscretions 
'IVy woH' aetur edlue'is, letnecl olluois, civilians, shop- 
keojx'is, colonists, plante'is, piospoetois At all the out- 
posts of the' IhnpueN m the' he'ail of onomy temtory, they 
alistiaete'd plans, bought m nunes ami ntc-ficlds, killed 
OT lot thonis('K<*s ho kilh'd to piovokc an hncidenf, 
tontjolh'd the (l<'v<'lo])iuont of <ignciiltuial expansion a 
dovolopinout which consisted lu thico parts —plant, im- 
plant, Mipplanl 

'rho nowspa]K'is ue'vci incmtioncd those men They 
wore m a diflorc'nt oatcgoiy horn hcioes in the pubhc 
eye 

Uhincsc', Russians, Koioans, Mongols, Manchunans, 
cmpcrois, maishah, at*uuans all those, for the last sixty 
years, had sc'ivod us spc'ur-hoads of japanesc penetration 
Sudruki was fond cd that pre c is<' dofimUon ‘spear-head 
He hud hot n unable to icsist the pleasure of using it m 
the warning whu'h, ouee ahtady, he had addressed to 
Ungern There had been hundrecLs of spcai-hcads, shinmg 
m the rays of glory for t<*n days or ten years, simply be- 
cause they were useful foi the time being, and there 
would be hundreds more, until the Emperor Meijis 
plan became a reality 

Admirer of English umvcisitics and Swedish gymnastic^ 
though he was, Sudzuki could not think about that sacred 
name without a thrill Only a mind divinely inspired 
could have foreseen, with such supreme lucidity, his coun- 
try’s inevitable destiny, its inevitable greatness First 
Formosa, then Korea, next Manchuna and Mongoha, 
and finally a Japanese Empire stretching as far as the 
Caspian Sea 
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Sudzuki remembered his bnef stay m Tobo, a fw 
months after his interview with General Tanaka, in 
pubhc squares of the capital, enormous nwps ot Japan 
and the Asiatic mainland were displayed Flags adom^ 
with the Rising Sun marked the farthest advance of Ae 
Tapanese troops From mom till eve crowds of idlem, 
soldiers, schoolboys, women, studied these maps intently, 
spelhng out the barbarous sounds of Siberian names 
Chinese, Dungans, Sartes, Turcomans, Kahmib, 
kirs, Kirghiz, Tatars As far as Caspi^ Sea 
Sudzuki had lust read that somewhere ^ ’ 
course, it was m Ungera’s letter SuA absurd meg^ 
lomama on the part of a spear-head who had l^^en v^ 
defimtdy intended, for reasons which were no 
of his, to smk into a certain point in 
the summer of 1921 ' A spear-head— that was all he w 
Sudzuki made his way to the Baron * , 

The two of them talked for some htUe , 

weather, the results of mobihzation, the 

^^«e we are m May’’ remarked Sudzuki ‘Aren’t you 

gettmg tired of staying m Urga’’ , j .1,,. ttamn 

‘I’m intendmg to leave soon,’ lephed the Baron 

‘"'^Ld to hear it’ Sudzub’s face 

case,’ he went on, ‘won’t you Sttw 

who are fighting near the Great Wall at once’’ Better 

have them all concentrated, hadn t you 

‘Yes, I suppose so ’ The Baron sounded evasive 
‘Of course, you’re not thinbng of joinmg Aem, 
you’’ Sudzub’s tone dismissed the mere , 

^ ‘I don’t know yet,’ said Ungem, too calmly for Sud- 

^^aron,’ ^e said, ‘I’m awaitog defimte orders from 
Tokio from one day to the next 
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‘Are you^’ 

‘I mean orders concerning our Mongol forces ’ 

Really, this little Japanese, with his ‘orders’, was 
ndiculous But Ungern controlled himself 

‘Are you^’ he repeated 

It was impossible to tell what he had at the back of 
his mind Sudzuki had not expected him to exercise 
such restramt He tned to touch the Baron’s sensitive 
spot 

‘I hear,’ he remarked nonchalantly, ‘that you paid 
a visit to Karakorum recently I didn’t know you had a 
taste for archaeology ’ 

Sudzuki studied the Baron as he spoke He had struck 
home 

‘It’s a very interesting science,’ he went on ‘But 
I’ve always left it to spcciahsts, for fear of forgetting 
realities for the sake of dreams ’ 

His insolent hmts were more than Ungem could 
stand 

‘Mmd your own busmess *’ he burst out ‘If you take 
me for a spear-head, you’re mistaken ’ 

‘So he hasn’t forgotten my letter,’ said Sudzuki to him- 
self ‘But I’m not mistaken I know ’ 

‘I’ll set off when I hke, and where I like,’ shouted 
Ungem ‘It was I who conquered Mongoha, let me 
tell you — ^I, and nobody else I don’t need you You can 
get out, for aU I care I can take Pekm all right without 
you, and ’ 

Ungem broke off in the nuddlc of his sentence But 
Sudzuki had heard enough 

‘He’s mad,’ he said to himself ‘He forgets that, if 
Chang Tso-hn didn’t crush him from the very first day, 
he owes it to us He’s mad, and that’s all about it ’ 

But this idea did not trouble Sudzuki There was good 
precedent for example, the madman whom the Japanese 
had set up m place of the Emperor of Korea m 1907 
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Speax-heads could assume the most vaned form, so long 
as they didn’t get blunt 

‘Pardon me, Baron,’ said Sudzuki qmedy, ‘but I really 
can’t see what you’re getting so excited about Smce 
we’re qmte in agreement, as we always have been . ’ 
Slowly Ungem calmed down A dull pain was worry- 
ing at lus temple That old sabre-cut of his He put 
his head down as he stared at Sudzuki, who sat facmg 
him with a frank, smilmg expression The Baron was on 
the pomt of speakmg , but Sudzuki antiapated him. 

‘Do you remember your telhng me one day that the 
fatal mistake Germany made in 1914 was dedanng war, 
instead of attackmg at once^’ 

Ungem frowned and gnawed his moustache He 
doubted whether he had ever said anythmg of the kmd , 
but sometimes his memory played tricks with him 
‘Well,’ Sudzuki went on, ‘if we apply your argument 
to the present situation ’ Foreseemg an objection from 
Ungem, he added quickly ‘Given, of course, that the 
final goal is the conquest of the continent — ^well, what 
conclusion should we draw^’ 

He said to himself that they should attack Russia, 
which was not expecting attack, while Chma was only 
too well warned 

But the Baron said nothmg He stared m front of him, 
vaguely Intermpting his argument, Sudzuki asked 
‘What’s your latest information from your spies 
‘Pekm is mobihzmg The Government is said to be on 
the eve of commg to an agreement with Chang Tso-lm 
to attack us In Chinese Turkestan the situation is obscure 
But I can coimt on several Russian detachments all along 
the Russian frontier Yesterday, for example, I leamt ’ 
Sudzuki listened attentively, noddmg his head m 
approval 

‘You remember,’ he said, ‘that day when we talked 
about the importance of natural frontiers in time of war^ 
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I wonder what stops the Reds attacking Urga from 
the north i*’ 

Natural frontien^ Ungem made an effort to remember 
that conversation But first he must answer Sudzuki’s 
question Sudzuki was more of a fool than he looked 
‘Do you really thmk,’ he replied, with a sneer, ‘that 
the irregulars would ever dare to face “the Bloody Baron” 
of their own free will^’ 

He talks about irregulars, Sudzuki noted He beheves 
there are still nothing more than irregulars He’s a yesur 
behmd the times, or else he doesn’t know what he’s 
talkmg about So much the worse — or so much the 
better • 

‘I expect you’re right,’ he agreed 
‘They’d be very much surpnsed to find themselves face 
to face with me,’ the Baron went on ‘It would be worth 
while to go and attack them on their own ground, without 
warmng One should never declare war ’ 

There was a buzzmg at his temples 
‘Just for the sake of seeing the faces they’d make •’ he 
shouted 

‘Unless they run away first,’ intersected Sudzuki 
‘They might try to run away,’ retorted the Baron, 
‘but I’d catch them up Can you see them running faster 
than my horses'” 

‘Of course, the coming of winter would make their 
lairs m the forest maccessible ’ 

‘It’s only May now, Sudzuki I’ve got at least four 
months before the first snows ’ 

‘But we’d never be ready to set off so soon ’ 

‘I’m ready now I’ll give the necessary orders ’ 

Sudzuki got up to go At the entrance to the tent he 
turned round 

‘Oh, just a moment, Baron* I was going to tell you 
about the news I had received firom Tokio , but we started 
talkmg about something else ’ 
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He rummaged m his pocket for a piece of paper Any- 
thing would do 

‘Well, the General Staff’s advice concurs, pomt for 
pomt, with the plan for a march into Transbaikaha about 
which you have just told me ’ 

His fingers came mto contact with a crumpled sheet 
of paper He took it out of his pocket and waved it in 
the air, takmg care not to unfold it 
‘Pomt for pomt,’ he repeated ; and he could not refiram 
firom adding ‘Isn’t that odd’’ 

But Ungem had stopped listening to him Wearily, he 
raised his hand to his left temple 
‘You must excuse me, Gaptam,’ he said ‘I’m not 
feehng well ’ 

In the street Sudzuki reahzed that he stdl had the sheet 
of paper m his hand He unfolded it It was the copy of 
Ungem’s letter which he had received that mommg from 
one of his agents 
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ONCE more Ungern read over the order he had drafted 
a few days earher 

‘ORDER 

‘To Russian detachments 
‘In the territory of Soviet Sibena, 

‘No 15 Given at Urga, May 21 si, 1921 

‘I, Lieutenant-General Baron Ungcm, commanding 
the Asiatic cavahy division, bang the following to the 
notice of all Russian umls ready to fight the Reds m 
Russia 

‘i Russia was formed gradually out of vanous de- 
ments, few in number, which were welded together by 
unity in faith, by racial rdationship, and, later, by siim- 
lanty m government So long as she was untouched by 
the prmaples of revolutionary thought, which are inap- 
phcable to her owmg to her composition and her character, 
Russia remained a powerful, mdissoluble empire The 
revolutionary storm in the West profoundly undermmed 
the mechanism of the State by detaching the intdlectuals 
fi:om the mam stream of national ideas and aspirations 
Led by the intelhgentsia, both pohtico-soaal and hberal- 
bureaucratic, the people — though in the depths of their 
hearts they remamed loyal to Czar, Faith, and Fatherland 
— started straymg from the narrow path laid down by the 
whole devdopment of national thought and hfe Losing 
sight of their country’s former greatness, hallowed by 
time, and of the sources of its power, the people proceeded 
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from revolt directed by pseudo-Czars to anarchical revo- 
lution, and ended by losing their own way 

‘Revolutionary thought flattered the vamty of* the 
mob , but It did not teach the people the first pnnaples 
of freedom or the first pnnaples of construction It m- 
culcated only laxity, blackmail, and bngandage First the 
year 1905, and afterwards the years 1916-17, witnessed 
the cnmmal, the homble harvest of the seed sown by the 
revolutionaries Russia promptly fell to pieces Three 
months of revolutionary hcence suflBlced to destroy what 
many centunes had achieved All attempts to put a brake 
upon the destructive mstmcts of the worst elements 
among the people proved to be too late Then came the 
Bolsheviks, champions of the idea of abolishmg all old 
national civilizations, and the work of destruction was 
complete To-day Russia must be built up agsun, piece by 
piece 

‘Nevertheless, among the people we observe disappomt- 
ment with their new leaders and distrust of them The 
people feel the need of a man whose name is famihar to 
them, whom they can love and respect Only one such 
man exists the man who is by right lord of tbe Russian 
soil, the Emperor of AH the Russias, Michael Alexandro- 
vitch But, m view of the nation’s errors, he has wisely 
deaded, as announced m his Imperial Manifesto, to ab- 
stam from exercising his nghts pendmg the tune when 
the Russisin people are cured of these errors ’ 

Outside ammumtion-wagons rumbled The Asiatic di- 
vision, m marching order, was assembhng m the mam 
square of Urga, near the Russian consulate Ungem went 
on readmg 

‘2. I and my division, in concert with the Mongolian 
troops, have put an end to the illegal power of the revo- 
lutionary Chinese Bolsheviks in Mongoha, destroyed their 
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axmed forces, taken such measures as are possible to 
assist m the task of umfying the country, and re-estab- 
hshed the authority of its legal Sovereign, the Bogdo 
Khan As the result of these operations, Mongoha has be- 
come the natural starting-point for a campaign to be 
waged against the Red Army in Soviet Siberia Russian 
umts are quartered in all the town and monasteries 
situated along the frontier The offensive can thus be 
developed on the widest possible front ’ 

Ungem got up and went over to the wmdow In columns 
of threes, the Tibetan squadron was marching along 
the street The sun shone on their weapons, their silver 
ornaments, the flanks of their mounts At the head of his 
men Tubanov pranced in a debauch of silk and streamers 

The Baron returned to his table, turned over a few 
pages, and read 

‘9 Commissars, Communists, and Jews, together with 
their faimlies, must be extermmated Their property 
must be confiscated 

‘10 Sentences on guilty parties may cither be dis- 
aplmary or take the form of different degrees of the 
death penalty In the course of the struggle against the 
cnmmals who have destroyed and profaned Russia, it 
must be remembered that, on account of the complete 
depravation of morals and the absolute hcentiousness, m- 
tdOiectual and physical, which now prevail in Russia, it is 
not possible to retsun our old standard of values “Truth 
and mercy” are no longer admissible Henceforth there 
can only be “truth and merciless cruelty” The evil which 
has fallen upon the land, with the object of destroying 
the divme prmciple m the human soul, must be extir- 
pated root and branch The resentment of the people 
against their rulers, the faithful slaves of the Red doctnne, 
must never be checked It must be remembered that the 
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question presents itself to the people “To be or not to 
be” 


Merciless cruelty Ungem’s men were fa mili ar with it 
The enemy must be made famihar with it too Ungem 
imagmed irregulars m the depths of the forests spelling 
out his words He saw crowded trains, roads stre aming 
with refugees He saw red 

What was it he had written'* ‘Sentences upon guilty 
parties may be either disciphnary Before the words 
‘Tmth and mercy’, he wrote m ‘There can be only one 
sole, smgle punishment the death penalty m different 
degrees’ Then he skipped another page 

‘14 We must not count upon our foreign alhes, who 
are stricken with the same revolutionary disease, or upon 
anybody but ourselves It must be remembered that war 
feeds on war, and that only a poor leader would think 
of buymg arms and ammumUon when he has armed 
enemies m front of him who can provide him with the 
means of fightmg ’ 

From a distance came a call of tmmpets The street 
filled with Ungem’s squadrons, ridmg slowly The Bairon 
leant out of the wmdow A stream of horsemen flowed 
along the roadway. On their shoulder-straps two-headed 
eagles were foreshortened legions of silver eagles ready 
to wmg northwards 

‘The nations are the prey of Soaahsm, which falsdy 
preaches peace, when it is the eternal, the most uncom- 
proimsmg enemy of peace, for the whole purpose of 
Soaahsm is war 

‘Peace, the supreme blessmg of peace, is essential In 
our straggle for peace, we must accomplish the deeds 
expected of us by him about whom the blessed prophet 
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armed forces, taken such measures as are possible to 
assist m the task of umfymg the country, and re-estab- 
hshed the authority of its legal Sovereign, the Bogdo 
Khan As the result of these operations, Mongoha has be- 
come the natural starting-pomt for a campaign to be 
waged agamst the Red Army in Soviet Sibena Russian 
umts are quartered in all the town and monastenes 
situated along the frontier The offensive can thus be 
developed on the widest possible front ’ 

Ungem got up and went over to the window In rnlnmn cf 
of threes, the Tibetan squadron was marching along 
the street The sun shone on their weapons, their silver 
ornaments, the flanks of their mounts At the head of his 
men Tubanov pranced in a debauch of silk and streamers 

The Baron returned to his tabic, turned over a few 
pages, and read 

‘9 Commissars, Communists, and Jews, together with 
their families, must be exterrmnated Their property 
must be confiscated 

‘10 Sentences on guilty parties may athcr be dis- 
aphnary or take the form of different degrees of the 
death penalty In the course of the struggle agamst the 
cn mm als who have destroyed and profaned Russia, it 
must be remembered that, on account of the complete 
depravation of morals and the absolute hcentiousness, m- 
tellectual and physical, which now prevail in Russia, it is 
not possible to retain our old standard of values “Truth 
and mercy” are no longer admissible Henceforth there 
can only be “truth and merciless cruelty” The evil which 
has fallen upon the land, with the object of destroymg 
the divme pnnciple in the human soul, must be extir- 
pated root and branch The resentment of the people 
agamst their rulers, the faithfiil slaves of the Red doctnne, 
must never be checked It must be remembered that the 
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question presents itself to the people* “To be or not to 
be” 


Merciless cruelty Ungem’s men were famihar with it 
The enemy must be made famihar with it too Ungem 
imagmed irregulars m the depths of the forests spelhng 
out his words He saw crowded tr ains , roads streammg 
with refugees He saw red 

What was it he had written^ ‘Sentences upon guilty 
parties may be ather disciplmary . ’ Before the words 
‘Tmth and mercy’, he wrote in ‘There can be only one 
sole, smgle punishment the death penalty m different 
degrees’ Then he skipped another page 

‘14 We must not count upon our foreign alhes, who 
are stncken with the same revolutionary disease, or upon 
anybody but ourselves It must be remembered that war 
feeds on war, and that only a poor leader would think 
of buymg arms and ammumtion when he has armed 
enemies m front of him who can provide him with the 
means of fightmg ’ 

From a distance came a call of trumpets The street 
filled with Ungem’s squadrons, ridmg slowly The Baron 
leant out of the wmdow A stream of horsemen flowed 
along the roadway On their shoulder-straps two-headed 
eagles were foreshortened* legions of silver eagles ready 
to wmg northwards 

‘The nations are the prey of Soaahsm, which falsely 
preaches peace, when it is the eternal, the most imcom- 
promismg enemy of peace, for the whole purpose of 
Soaahsm is war 

‘Peace, the supreme blessmg of peace, is essential In 
our stmggle for peace, we must accomplish the deeds 
expected of us by him about whom the blessed prophet 
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Daniel spoke, when he predicted the troublous tunes 
leading up to the downfall of the champions of de- 
bauchery and disaster and the coming of world-peace ’ 

The Baion had spoiled a good deal of paper m the 
process of drafting this proclamation Since he must not 
mention the essential thmg, the reconstitution of the 
Mongol Empire, there was not very much left that he 
could say The restoration of monarchy, the indispen- 
sabihty of auclty — these were not enough He had been 
dnven to incorporate bits of pioclamations, manifestos, 
newspaper artides which he had read since the beginning 
of the avil war 

For example, his passage about the blcssmg of peace 
had been suggested to him by a statement by a Japanese 
Premier, the Maiquis Okuma, who had once said ‘To 
mamtam peace m the Far East is the predestined mission 
of Japan In order to fulfil this mission, Japan has already 
declared war on China, and later on Russia * 

At the outset, the Baron had besprinkled his proclama- 
tion with Mongol proverbs Then he had remembered that 
he was addressmg himself to Russian peasants He had 
toed to conjure up a picture of a mujtk a bearded man, 
wearing a fur cap and carrymg a shot-gun No, that 
wouldn’t do Shot-guns and fur caps went with irregu- 
lars There remained a beard a blond beard Ungem 
caught a ghmpse of his childhood — and women’s faces 
He went back over the war — and soldiers’ faces 
Then a sentence came back to his mmd ‘The Russian 
peasant is rehgious’ He sent his orderly in search of 
a Bible, and spent some time runnmg through its pages 
He ended by discovering a prediction by the prophet 
Darnel It struck him as being smtable for the tangled 
blond beard which he still had before his eyes 

‘And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great pnnee 
which standeth for the children of thy people , and there shall 
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be a tune of trouble, such as never was since there was a nation 
even to that same time 

‘Many shall be purified, and made white, and tried , but the 
wicked shall do wickedly and none of the wicked shall under- 
stand , but the wise shall understand 

‘And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken 
away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, there 
s liall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days 

‘Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three 
hundred and five and thirty days ’ 

Ungem consulted the Bible agam, took a slip of paper, 
and scribbled figures on it 

His order was dated May 21 Smce October 25, 1917, 
that made three complete years, one of which was a 
leap-year, plus the rest of ’17, and also plus 141 days of 
1921 Yes, that made m all 939 days 939 instead of 
1335 The reckonmg was badly out by a year or more 

But why should he start countmg only from October 
25, 1917^ The revolution had begun on February 27 
‘Mutinous soldiers paraded the mam streets of the capitil 
m disorder ’ He had read that sentence somewhere — ^read 
It or heard it That was on February 27 He made his 
calculations agam 240 days to the good, m all, 1179 

Somebody knocked at ^e door The Baron did not 
answer Mtikeev came m, wanly. 

‘Your Excellency, the division is assembled in the 
square ’ 

‘Keep qmet > I’m not ready ’ 

So far 1179 days had elapsed There remained 156 
days before Damd’s prophecy was due for fulfilment 
Twenty-two weeks and two days By the end of November 
everything would be over 

‘Your Excellency, the clergy are there Everybody is 
waiting for you ’ 

‘All nght, I’m coming ’ 

The Baron got up, put on his cap, and picked up his 
whip firom a comer Makeev swung round and opened 
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the door for him Ungcm stopped on the threshold, hesi- 
tated, and went back on his tracks He ran over the end 
of his order until he came to the words ‘Blessed is he 
that waitcth, and cometh to the thousand three hundred 
and five and thiity days’ With a stroke of his pen, he 
struck out ‘and five’ He was going to beat Darnel’s 
prophecy by five days 

His division was drawn up m the square The horse- 
men were clad in navy-blue Mongol robes They were 
armed with sabres and carbmes, and held the lashes of 
their whips in their hands, with the butts resting on their 
stirrups The different squadrons were distingmshed by 
the colours of their caps green for the Tatars, yellow for 
the Transbaikahans, scarlet for the Baron’s staff 
The chaplain of the Russian consulate snuffled through 
the Mass Horses and men champed at the bit 
‘Division, ready'* 

The priest was still swinging his censer when the 
trumpets sounded the call ‘Boot, saddle, to horse and 
away ' ’ 

‘At the trot, as you arc, in column of threes, forward >’ 
The division got on the march The sun picked out the 
motley colours of caps, the silver of shoulder-straps, the 
band’s brass instruments, and Ungern’s yellow robe as 
he rode along the column, shouting 
‘Greetmg, Transbaikahans' Greeting, Tatars' Greet- 
ing, Bunats ' Greetmg, Tibetans •’ 

Urga was left behmd, and the Mongok came out mto 
the streets agam 
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ONCE MORE Ungem’s division was encamped m the 
desert 

‘One day,’ said the Baron, *I heard that the irregulars 
had unearthed a gun somewhere or other A few weeks 
later, in fact, they used it m an engagement agamst us 
I couldn’t make head or tail of it When they were 
alone in the forest, cut off m all directions, how had they 
managed to get hold of that gun^ I racked my brains 
about It, but finally I leamt that they had found the 
barrel of an old howitzer which must have dated back 
to Peter the Great Only the barrel, mmd you. Just 
imagme it two men mounted it on their backs, and a third 
fired It ' I leave you to guess how fast and how accurate its 
fire weis ’ 

‘But don’t you think that things have changed since 
then, Baron asked Sudzuki 

‘Even if one puts things at their worst, my dear Sudzuki, 
after all they can’t have managed to turn bearded mujtks 
mto a proper eirmy within six months It’s a physical 
impossibihty ’ 

‘And what about the Red Army’’ 

‘It’s in the Cnmea, m course of getting itself beaten 
by Wrangel Not a bad fellow, Wrangel He was my 
battahon commander on the Austnan firont He’s a 
Baltic Baron, too ’ 

Ungem paused for a moment or two 

‘The Red Army, the Red Army >’ he went on irritably 
‘It’s a contradiction in terms Either it’s Red, or it’s an 
army You can have Red irregulars. Red anarchists, or 
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Red bomb-throwers But you can’t have any thing but an 
Impenal army ’ 

Sudzuki said nothmg 

‘Don’t you worry, Captain ’’ added Ungem ‘I’ll throw 
the Reds back on Troitsko-Savsk, and blow up the tunnels 
on the Transbaikalian ’ 

During the few days the march to the frontier took 
Ungem did not say anothci word to anybody, except to 
give orders The division marched by day and rested at 
night Rocky country succeeded the volcanoes When 
they got to the summit of a pass, the Mongols saluted the 
khan of the new valley which opened at their feet, nodding 
their heads and smiling as though they had caught sight 
of somebody they were dehghtcd to sec 
This was a land where men covered with hair from 
to foot haunted the foiests, hunting in couples and some- 
times approaching camp-fires at night It was a land where 
honest men settmg off in search of stolen sheep button- 
holed Heaven to reduce a year to a month, and a month 
to a day It was the land of the people whose women 
were women, but whose men were dogs It was the land 
where Erhk, the lord of the underworld, sent his mes- 
sengers to capture the straying souls of sleepers at 
mght. 

As It sealed white crags by the score and made its way 
through tangles of dark undergrowth by the dozen. Un- 
gem’s army looked hke a nver flowing in several parallel 
streams Its horsemen sat their horses as though they 
were nailed to their saddles Their mounts, cloud and 
storm-coloured, bestrode the hills, crushed the mountains 
underfoot, champed their bits with a noise of thunder, 
turned the forests into plains, reduced the rocky plateaus 
to dust, made themselves as small as thimbles, stretched 
themselves out thinner than belts 
Their nders were bom to obhteratc the eight continents 
which spread out side by side under the sun They were 
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bom to measure themselves with the earth and challenge 
the sky They were bom to rule this old world and sub- 
due the fiercest of enemies They were scions of those 
whose flights of arrows had killed the south sun, the 
north sun and the west sun They were saons of those 
who chose their gods by transfixmg their hearts with 
lances and kept only the god whose heart did not tremble 
They were worthy of then sires Any one of them could 
blow down the tallest of trees from whose top the 
earth looked as httle as a horseshoe floatmg on the 
sea 

The soldier made himself as small as possible. He tned 
to present as htde surface as he could to the wind and the 
ram Beside him the machme-gun braced itself against 
the storm too Sometimes, when a gust more violent than 
usual swept the plam, the soldier thought he could hear 
the machme-gim shivenng. A few yards m front of him, 
a row of stakes streamed with water 
There were fourteen stakes m his field of vision. The 
soldier counted them again He reflected that, m weather 
hke this, if necessity arose he would have a hard time of 
It getting the machine-gun gomg He hoped its belts were 
not damp 

His packet of agarettes was reduced to pulp. The 
soldier threw it away violently, and got a splash of water 
down the back of his neck As he sank his neck mto his 
shoulders and lifted his head, m the middle of his pomted 
cap a red star with five points became visible 
Here, said Ungem to himself, begins my conquest of 
the continent Through his field-glasses he fanaed he 
could make out m the distance the nearest houses of 
Troitsko-Savsk Or perhaps it was Moscow 
In an hour his Asiatic division would enter Siberia as 
easily as cutting butter There was nothing to be seen of 
the enemy There was nothing at all to be seen but a 
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THE DISASTER was complete. On June 8, at dawn, 
the Reds counter-attacked Ungein’s camp and all but 
surrounded it The Asiatic division took to flight, abandon- 
ing to the enemy most of its guns, its supply tram, its 
wounded, and its hopes of conquest 
The Baron himsell was hit by a bullet in the thigh The 
wound was not dangerous , but it pained him badly 
With difliculty Ungern reassembled the survivors of the 
division Then he Iccl them towards the Selenga, in Mon- 
gol temtoiy, where he was to meet General Rezukhm 
During the march the officers learnt that units of the Red 
Army had reached Urga Their mam line of retreat was 
cut off Henceforth the rear had ceased to exist The front 
surrounded the division on all sides 
Rezukhm had pitched his camp on the left bank of the 
Selenga A bridge was hastily thrown across the nver 
The honzon was wavy with the foliage of trees The 
June day was scented with resin and wild flowen 
Makeev was dispatehed with a few men to pilch tents 
in readmess for the arrival of the main body In its 
turn, the nght bank became clothed in crude canvas 
Rezukhm crossed the badge and came up to the cap- 
tain The general, too, m accordance with Ungern’s 
orders, had tned to penetrate into Soviet temtory, but 
he too had been beaten and thrown back by the Reds 
He preferred not to talk to Makeev about that 
The two of them exchanged impressions about the 
weather, which had decidedly taken a turn for the better 
The mghts were getting warmer 
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Then Makeev lowered his voice 
‘The BEiron doesn’t know anything about it,’ he said, 
‘but we’ve had a lot of desertions Three Russians — and 
they’d been with us ever since Dauna — a fellow from 
Riazan and two others Then there was the Bunat 
driver ’ 

Makeev stopped himself in time There was no need 
to enhghten the general about the details of Laurenz’s 
death But Rezukhin had not noticed anythmg He 
launched mto a dissertation on certain Mongol customs 
‘And to stop syphilis,’ he wound up, ‘they sht a black 
sheep’s throat ’ 

He interrupted himself and smffed the air 
‘Can’t you smeU something. Captain^’ he asked 
‘There seems to me to be a stink ’ 

Makeev drew m a deep breath of air A heavy smell of 
decomposition hung between the pines 
‘The corpse of somethmg,’ suggested the general 
A dead cow shone resplendent amid the flowers Its 
belly was swollen hke a gigantic toadstool Fhes were 
glued to Its upturned eyes 

Makeev stopped his nose He would have to await the 
division’s amval before burymg the beast He had no 
spades 

Ungem’s squadrons started emergmg from the trees 
The horses neighed The camels glanced with lofty con- 
tempt at these flat-backed ammals which thought about 
nothmg but drinking all the time 
Ungem crossed the bndge He had to make an efibrt 
not to hmp Rezukhin went to meet him, walking heavily 
With thousands of eyes spying on them from all sides, 
the two beaten generals met •with a detached, nonchalant 
air about them 

‘They must have had German officers,’ Rezukhin be- 
gan ‘And then the weather was bad The rain ’ 
Cossacks hastily buned the dead cow But the heavy, 
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sickly smell ol it still hung m the air There was not a 
breath of wind 

Ungcin had come back shrunken and haggard The 
news was bad It couldn’t be worse General Bakch, who 
had reached Chinese Turkestan, had surrendered to the 
Bolsheviks Duiing the last few weeks he had gone dotty 
He reviewed his men eveiy day Amid that barefooted 
mob he managed to find a man who still retained his 
gaping boots ‘You stupid swine,’ shouted the general, 
‘why don’t you keep your boots pohsheeP’ He had come 
to an inglonous end To the east, Semionov had not 
stirred Transbaikalai remained deal to the Baron’s sum- 
mons and the Reds were in Urga 
Ungein raised his head, snilfed the air and shouted 
‘Orderly ofliccr •’ 

Lieutenant Issak hastened up 
‘There’s a stink,’ said the Ikuon 
Issak, standing at attciition, said nothing He found 
himself flung down, stnppcd and beaten before he had 
time to say that he was under Captain Makeev’s orders 
‘Captain MAecv*’ thundcied the Baron 
The aide-de-camp came up at a run 
‘There’s a stink,’ Ungern repeated 
‘Yes, Your Excellency, there is a stink ’ 

This suspicion of resistance delighted Ungern 
‘So you don’t care a damn about hygiene, eh^ You 
want to kill us all, do you^’ 

‘It’s a dead cow. Your Excellency They’re burymg it ’ 
Ungern turned pale 

‘Silence '’ he said , and he struck Makeev on the arm 
‘Your Excellency, you have no right to strike me,’ said 
Makeev 

‘I’ve no no nghf’ Ungern’s voice stuck in his 
throat ‘No right, eh^ Well, you’ll soon sec ’ 

The Baron walked up and down, thinking out the 
most humihatmg punishment Makeev calculated quickly. 
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There was no roof, no ice, no desert, no pnson There 
was nothing And he could always save himself by swim- 
ming for It 

‘Ghmb up that tree'* ordered Ungem, m a squeaky 
voice 

The lowest branch was mne feet from the ground 
Makeev put his arms round the trunk, hoisted himself 
up with difficulty, and started chmbing 
‘If you don’t get up that tree at once. I’ll shoot you 
like a rat,’ said Ungem slowly, and he drew his 
revolver 

Makeev made a desperate leap, cut his fingers on the 
branch, and dung to it 
‘Higher stdl >’ ordered Ungem 

When his aide-de-camp was up at the top of the tree, 
which bent under his weight, the Baron walked a few paces 
away He was by no means calmed down His defeat, the 
Mongols’ treachery, the end of Bakitch, the bullet m his 
thigh, and that dead cow — ^he was still far firam a reckomng 
for all this. 

‘Zabiakm •’ 

The heutenant hurried to answer his summons 
‘Everythmg’s all wrong, and nobody cares a damn 
Chmb up that tree >’ 

Clumsily, Zabaikm chmbed a pme 
‘Burdukovski ' Where’s that report of yours 
‘WHiat report. Your Excellency^’ 

‘The report you were to write for me ’ 

The Baron was making it all up, and Burdukovski knew 
it, and Ungem was well aware of it. 

‘But I can’t write. Your Excellency,’ protested Bur- 
dukovski 

‘You can’t, eh^ All nght. I’ll teach you Get up that 
tree, and qmck about it •’ 

With kicks and lashes, without even taking the trouble 
to go on finding pretexts, the Baron set one officer after 
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another attacking a ticc The slanting rays of the setting 
sun found the entire divisional general staff perched on 
branches 

A little breeze got up, stirred the tops of the pines, 
and drove away the stench of decomposition 
Two hours later lights-out was sounded The eamp 
settled into silence Ungem undiessed and made his way 
to the nver, stark naked The setting sun gilded his sandy 
hair and picked out his prominent nbs The Baron had a 
long swim Night fell Up in the trees, the officers could 
hear the sound of Ungem’s strokes and his breathing 
Then he came out of the watei, shook himself, went back 
to his tent, lit a candle, lay down, and opened a book 
In the silence of the mght the pages of the book could be 
heard turning At length the candle was extinguished 
Dunng the following days Ungern hamed his men 
mercilessly Henceforth he compelled tlicm to undress 
before they chmbed trees He had noticed that mosquitoes 
swarmed in the evening along the banks of the Selenga, 
which was swollen by floods Sometimes he ordered a 
heavily laden soldier to swim acioss the nver on horse- 
back He stood still on the bank, with his glassy eyes 
following the mount, swimming hard m the rapid current 
with its head thrown back, and the rider lashmg at it 
As often ais not, horse and man were drowned 
The halt on the banks pf the Selenga lasted a httle 
more than a week Towards the end of this penod, aero- 
planes started flying over the camp They appeared in the 
morning, always at the same time, circled several times, 
and then flew eastwards again Even through field-glasses 
It was impossible to make out the faces of the pilots as 
they leant out of their cockpits Red discs were pamted 
on the wmgs the emblem of the Rising Sun 
‘The Japanese command has sent them to get in touch 
with us,’ declared Zabiakin 
‘Then why don’t they land-” demanded doubters. 
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‘How can they land on tree-tops^’ retorted Zabiakin 
‘You’ll see, one of these days they’ll drop a message ’ 
Nobody asked anythmg better than to beheve it, and 
the men greeted the aeroplanes joyfiilly Their fhendly 
throbbmg in the air restored confidence 
‘They’re surpnsed to see us still here,’ said the officers 
‘No doubt Seimonov has already opened his attack to 
the east We’re the only ones who aren’t on the move ’ 
One mommg the division set off It followed the course 
of the nver and struck north, towards the Soviet fiontier 
The earher defeat was forgotten It was a mere acadent 
which wasn’t worth remembenng 
‘An ummportant skirmish,’ declared Rezukhin, sen- 
tentiously ‘But for that inferiaal ram ’ 

It was not rainmg now, anyway, and the woods re- 
echoed with song 

‘Well, soldiers, 

Brave little boys, 

Where are your beloved sisters’’ 

asked a voice, and the chorus was taken up 

‘Our beloved sisters 
Are our trusty swords 
Here are our beloved sisters * 

The Mongols sang 

‘Beasts of all heads, of all heads. 

Voices of all throats, of all throats, 

Beasts of all isles, of all isles. 

Voices of all mouths, of all mouths ’ 

At the usual hour, the aeroplsmes met the column. They 
were greeted with a volley of cheers They proceeded 
to accompany the column, sometimes flymg low over it, 
sometimes sosuing up into the sky The buzz of their 
propellers marked the road to victory 

*Well, soldiers. 

Brave little boys, 

Where arc your dear mothers^* 
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sang the Russians 

‘Our deal mothers 

Are our white tents 

Here are oui dcai mothers ’ 

The division kept on the march as long as the sun was 
up Next morning, tlie men were up first, the sun next, 
and the aeroplanes came last 

‘Horses of all haus, ol all hairs, 

Men of all tents, of all Uuls,’ 

sang the Mongols 

‘Horsis of all colours, of all tolouis, 

Men of all lands, of all lands ’ 

‘This time the commissars had b( ttci watch out,’ said 
General Rezukhin, as he followed the fleeting shadow of 
an aeroplane on tlie grass with his eyes 
The forest was left, behind and the column, wound its 
way over the steppe 

‘I didn’t quite sec ’ began Ungern ‘After all, 
there’s nothing to stop them coming down now I wonder 
whether they’re waiting foi us to make signs to them ’ 
Zabiakm got some big white sheets, and they were 
waved m the aii The column waited, motionless Four 
thousand heads wcic thrown back 
The aeroplanes were coming down Soon the details of 
their fuselages could be distinguished The red discs 
swelled hke those Japanese aitificial flowers which ex- 
pand in water 

‘That’s funny,’ remarked Rezukhin ‘If they’re commg 
down, why are they flying in Indian file^ Perhaps the 
Japanese have some special rule.* 

The outspread shadow of the first plane moved along 
the column Horses reared at the very close roar of its 
engines All at once the plane stood up on end and shd 
as though it were passmg over a hump-backed bndge 
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Almost simultaneously the steppe uttered a hollow groan 
and gave vent to a whirlwind of dust It shot up mto the 
air, dropped half-way down again, and lashed out once 
more with a second clap of thunder 

The planes went up and up and up, spitting bombs by 
the boweUul The plain became ahve with fountains 
of earth, cries, and whinmes A nderless horse zigzagged 
sideways, like a kmght at chess, and dropped amid bloody 
foam 

Ungem was the first to pull himself together 

‘In open order, gallop 

A metafile trilling covered the sound of death-rattles 
High m the sky, barely visible, the planes flew back to- 
wards the Soviet frontier 

Ungem’s advance looked only too much hke a retreat 
The country was dead, and the few tents to be found were 
abandoned by the nomads The men marched m silence 
Once more the forest surrounded them on aU sides Finally 
the head of the column came to a standstill 

Before it lay a marsh, covered with close grass, venom- 
ously green The first horseman who ventured upon this 
silky carpet sank up to his stumps His comrades saved 
him , but his horse was swallowed up. 

The marsh was five hundred yards wide and several 
miles long 

‘It would take us a day and a half to march round it,’ 
reckoned Rezukhm; but Ungem did not stop to hsten 
to him 

‘Draw sabres •’ he ordered ‘Gut wood >’ 

Shmbs surrendered themselves with reluctance from 
the embrace of neighbounng branches, but then lay 
qmetly at the men’s feet They were thrown side by side 
across the marsh and wedged m at random On this 
bndge the division crossed It threatened to sink at any 
moment imder the weight of horses and guns 
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Ungexn was m a state of hysterical excitement He was 
in a hurry to reach the frontier He had let himself be 
beaten outside TroitsLo-Savsk, he had failed to identify 
the Red planes , he had lost his grip For the past month 
he had had the feeling that he was being towed by a fate 
which he had not chosen for himself He did not hke it 
The last of the camels could not stand the damp Their 
swollen feet were incapable of carrying them any farther, 
and they had to be abandoned The nights became cool, 
humid, and starry The division kept on ascendmg the 
course of the Selenga The forest gave way to rocks 
All trace of any liack had chsappeared The gunners 
busied themselves around their teams , but they could not 
get the guns along the narrow path 
Ungem came along, cursed the gunncis, and told them 
to get on with it 

The path was bordered on the left by a precipice, and 
on the nght clung to a wall of lock The guns rolled 
along on one wheel, with the otlier held up over the void 
by mam foice In two days the division covered less than 
four miles 

Dunng the evening of the second day a Bunat sorcerer 
made his appearance out of a cleft of rock Nobody saw 
hun coming A reindeer skin, trimmed with bells, fell to 
his knees The skin of an owl scivcd him for a hat His 
face, all lines and twitches, looked like a nest of vipers 
Ungern walked up to him and greeted him The 
sorcerer started talking very qmckly, foaming slightly at 
the mouth The Baron sent for Tubanov 
‘Translate •’ he snapped 

Tubanov listened to the sorcerer for a few moments 
He hesitated Then he said 
‘Between ourselves, he’s mad ’ 

‘Translate '* repeated Ungem, raismg his whip 
‘To the south-east,’ Tubanov translated, ‘she dnnks 
red tea To the north-east, she dnnks chestnut tea 
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Daughter-in-law tobacco taught me to smoke, and uncle 
wine taught me to dnnk . ’ 

‘What does all that mean? No, he wouldn’t tell 
you Ask him whether I shall win ’ 

Tubanov burst into a flood of Bunat words The sor- 
cerer turned his head towards Ungern, and the owl on his 
forehead turned with him The man’s black eyes and the 
bird’s yellow eyes stared at the Baron 
Tubanov coughed 

‘He says well, he says he can stop the Reds’ 
bullets He knows the incantation But he won’t tell me 
what It is ’ 

‘Let him come with me,’ said Ungem 
On the day of Ungem’s attack, the sorcerer set off" at 
the head of the troops, mounted on a white horse with a 
white saddle-cloth The speed of its gallop set the owl’s 
wmgs fluttenng It seemed to be flymg over the sorcerer’s 
head 

Once more the Reds let their attackers get close up to 
them Through his field-glasses. Ungem could make out 
the sorcerer’s face as he looked back His hps were tight, 
and all his features were qmvermg 
Several shells burst all together The Baron lowered 
his glasses He pulled himself together at once But 
through his glasses he could not see the sorcerer any 
more The white horse was gallopmg riderless. His rider 
had disappeared Ungem was never to set eyes on him 
agam 

The Red soldiers counter-attacked Ungem’s Asiatic 
division fell back on its tracks Underfoot the horses 
trampled the owl, flattened out on the battlefield. 


T 
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BATTLE-FIELD, battle-forest, battle-rocks — ^the Red 
front hemmed m Ungem’s division It slipped m 
between his battahons It surrounded his scouting patrols 
Woods and stones exploded in sudden fusillades Mongol 
irregulars hariicd Ungern Once more salt was short, 
boots burst, umforms fell into rags 
The oddest, the unlikehcst radio messages mingled m 
the air Manchuli announced the capture of Troitsko- 
Savsk by Ungem’s men Mukden proclaimed the 
imminent dcpaiture foi Mongolia of two divisions and 
five bngadcs under the command of Chang Tso-hn 
Harbm reported the Baron’s presence on the fiontier of 
Chinese Turkestan 

Under a sky charged with cloud and mmour, Ungern’s 
division fled m a circle 

‘The Mongol lamas,* said the Baron, ‘use the sky- 
charts of the southern hemisphere ’ 

He had said that before When had he said it^ Dunng 
the last few days bits of the past had been coming back 
to him, but in baffling ways Ungem raised his head and 
looked up at the moon, wan but wiekcd-looking, crouch- 
mg m the nuddle of the famihar sky 
‘The Southern Cross, for example,’ said Tubanov 
The two of them were sitting up against a rock wall, 
m front of a fire nearly out The night boiled in the gorge 
like a mountain torrent The steaming dark betrayed the 
presence of Ungern’s division, cut down in its tracks by 
sleep 
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‘I’ll get supplies and uniforms from the first Chmese 
town I come across,’ said Ungem ‘After that. I’ll avoid 
towns In three months I shall be m Lhassa.’ 

His tone both made a statement and asked a question 
Tubanov deemed it wiser to say nothing 

‘I ought to have begun with Tibet,’ the Baron went on 
‘The Dalai Lama will put Asia at my disposal, and I can 
look after the rest The Hutukhtu is a false god I’ll have 
him replaced ’ 

He doesn’t call me a ‘Bunat parrot’ now, said Tubanov 
to himself He filled his lungs with air and forgot to blow 
It out again, so puffed up was he with pnde He was on 
the point of beheving that he was Tibetan by birth 
‘Between ourselves,’ he declared emphatically, ‘the 
Hutukhtu IS a syphihtic ’ 

Rezukhin emerged from the darkness and stood at 
attention m front of the Baron 
‘General,’ said Ungem, ‘here are my orders For the 
time being I’m breakmg off the campaign agamst the 
Reds Mongoha is contaminated with Bolshevism But 
that won’t last Meanwhile the division will proceed to 
Tibet It wiU march south-west Give the necessary 
orders ’ 

Rezukhin went purple in the face Proceed to Tibet^ 
Why not straight to Paradise^ 

‘I don’t qmte understand, Your Excellency,’ said he 
‘Did you say that we should proceed to Tibet^’ 

‘I said “to Tibet’’ , and, if you don’t understand me, 
you must be a fool ’ 

He’s mad, said Rezukhin to himself Just imagme 
trymg to cross the whole of Chma with what’s left of the 
division! We should get ourselves cut to pieces withm 
twenty-four hours Our sole chance of salvation is to the 
east, behind the shelter of Japanese bayonets 
Rezukhin hesitated Then he said 
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‘No’ 

‘What d’you mean, No^ No to what^’ 

‘I’m not going to Tibet And my men aren’t g oing 
either ’ 

As he spoke Rezukhin stepped back two paces Ungem 
stared at him with his white eyes fixed At the end of 
his ngid arms, his hands worked feverishly 
‘So you refuse to obey my orders^’ he managed to say, 
at length He found it hard to get the words out of his 
contracted throat 

He’s mad, Rezukhin repeated to himself He’s fit to be 
tied And now he’ll kill me 

‘I’m not going,’ he said again , and his hand felt along 
his belt for his revolver-holster 
Ungern watched Rc/ukhin’s hand He studied his own 
hands, clawing at the night air Then he broke out into a 
laugh as hoarse as a neigh 

‘All nght,’ he said, ‘all nght You can take two regi- 
ments, General, and follow me a day’s march behind ’ 
Rezukhin looked at the Baron suspiaously 
‘Where are we going^’ he asked. 

‘Where would you like to go^’ 

Ungern’s tone was polite, almost obseqmous It made 
Rezukhm’s blood run cold 

‘The officers think, and so do I,’ he rephed, ‘that we 
ought to march cast into Manchuria and jom Semionov ’ 
‘So that’s what the officers think we ought to do, is it^’ 
said Ungem thoughtfully ‘And you think the same thmg, 
ch'* Well, the officers arc funks, and so are you ^e’re 
marchmg south-west ’ 

‘I’m not going to Tibet,’ rephed Rezukhin, and his 
blood ran cold agam 

‘So you told me General Rezukhin is not going to 
Tibet All right The division will proceed to Chmese 
Turkestan It will march south-west. Understand'*’ 
Chinese Turkestan lay south-west, but so did Tibet 
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He’s lying, said RezuWun to himself, he’s lymg, and he’s 
going to kill me 

‘Yes, Your Excellency,’ he said, ‘I understand The 
division will proceed to Chinese Turkestan ’ 

Ungem moved towards him, cat-like 
‘General,’ he said, ‘have you got any maps of the 
district'” 

Taken aback, Rezukhin handed him a wallet 
‘Good ’ Ungern verified the contents of the leather 
folder ‘You haven’t got any others^’ 

‘No, Your Excellency ’ 

Ungem smiled 

‘And now,’ he cned, ‘get to hell out of here' I’m start- 
ing at dawn, and you will follow me with your two 
regiments at a distamce of twenty miles I’ll arrange to 
leave landmarks for you Or, if you hke, you can try to 
find your way to Manchuna without maps ’ 

Rezukhin took himself off His back fdt appalhngly 
broad The Baron’s going to kill me, he said to himself 
As soon as my back is turned, he’ll fire 

But Ungern did not fire He exerted himself to think 
When an arm or a leg became gangrenous, you cut it oS 
But, above all, you must make up your mmd on the spot 
to beat death to it Gangrene spread fast You must get 
ahead of it He had renounced Russia He had just sacn- 
ficed Mongoha He must make up his mmd about his next 
batde-ground What did it matter where it was, so long 
as his pnnciples were sound^ And sound they were It 
would take longer, that was all Mongoha was only a 
gangrenous member He would fall back on the heart He 
would go to Lhassa There was something faked, some- 
thmg borrowed about Mongolia The Mongol lamas’ 
star-charts 

There was some memory, an old memory, a bad mem- 
ory, connected with them It was m Transbaikaha, but 
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when^ Before the war, or at Dauna^ He could not put a 
date on that memoiy To whom had he talked about 
star-charts, and when^* 

Before the war — ^what did that mcan^ There had never 
been any such time First there had been his childhood, 
spent in the midst of women Then came the war He 
wondcicd what his father had been like He had been to 
Asia Minor, to Turkey, to Persia, and perhaps farther 
afield His name was never mentioned at home There 
were only women a whole pack of women He must 
smarten himself up He must clean his nails 
Peace fed on peace But some people persisted in play- 
ing at peace in war-time His officers, for example They 
needed only four walls to make them forget cvciy thing 
They needed, indeed, still less just a bed 
The memory of those false star-charts was still worry- 
ing him He must have talked about them to Einstein 
The name came to the surface of his mind suddenly 
Ungern set off in pursuit of it , but in vain The name had 
no face, no age, no nationality It was arbitrary and self- 
sufficing, like a mathematic al foi mula It was rounded-off, 
just like that, and sealed on all sides It was a name whose 
usage was unknown to him 

He must be done with it He must act as he knew how 
to act The map-folder he had taken from Rc7ukhm was 
here under his hand In Tibet the star-charts would 
coinade with the stars 
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FORESTS succeeded the steppe Ungein blazed the 
trail Rezukhm followed him at ^e head of a bngade 

At the halts, Ungern’s command rang out 

‘Prayers • Hats oflF'’ 

The Russians besought their Orthodox God to come to 
their aid, and the Tatars testified that Allah was the one 
true god and Mahomet was his prophet The incantations 
of the Bunats nungled with the coomg of the Chmese, 
and their national hymn, sung by a few Japanese soldiers, 
stuck mto this pm-cushion of prayers But Sabaoth, Allah, 
Buddha, Tengn, and even the l^kado remained deaf to 
supphcation 

At dawn the division set off again, leaving clusters of 
corpses hanging from the trees or submerged in the grass 
Never had Burdukovski known such a good time He had 
only to mention a name to the Baron Ungem knew only 
one pumshment the death-penalty m different degrees 
Burdukovsb pitied Sipailov, who had been left behmd in 
Urga 

Ungem kept suspiaous watch on his officers and men 
A smile at the comer of a mouth or a glance sideways 
earned a death-sentence 

At mght, durmg the halts, the Baron could not sleep. 
It was as though the sides of his tent were coUapsmg 
under the weight of hostile shadows, as though treachery 
mounted guard outside He stayed for hours with his hand 
on the butt of his revolver and his eyes glued to the en- 
trance. A scarcely audible rustle behind him made him 
jump They’re going to attack me firom the back, he said 
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to himself, and he prowled round and round and round 
his canvas cage, standing stock-still to listen, or tur ning 
on his heels to face his would-be assassins 
His beard had grown a bnstle of dirty stubble on his 
haggard checks On the yellow silk of his robe one of his 
epaulets hung crooked His moustache curved down m a 
great horseshoe His Saint George’s cross marked the place 
of his heart 

An officer made a report to him Ungern scarcely lis- 
tened He glared at him with eyes heavy with hate and 
insomnia, blindly Then, in tlic middle of the officer’s fore- 
head, appealed a red star with live points Bursting mto a 
gutteral laugh, as though satisfied lus predictions were 
coming true, Ungern flung him to the ground, lashed at 
him, kicked at him The red star danced m zigzags. Then 
It began to pale and finally disappeared, giving place to a 
still body bedaubed with blood 
‘Reduce him to the ranks shouted the Baron , and he 
leapt into his saddle and lodc like the wind, heedless of 
overhanging branches The division struck camp and 
followed Its leader 

The officers knew how to read. Therefore they could be 
bought by the Bolsheviks They were bought by the 
Bolsheviks Ungern appointed his orderly Atchairov to 
command the Mongol regiment. Atchairov was ilhterate. 
Ungern changed his officers every day If a colonel let his 
horse cast a shoe, if a lieutenant stopped to make water, 
they were reduced to the ranks 
Meanwhile Bunat herdsmen had deserted Officers 
armed with long whips watched over the flocks and herds 
The Bunats were not the only deserters The Mongol 
detachments melted away visibly In the evemng the men 
were still there At reveille half of them had disappeared 
Burdukovski got up dunng the mght in the hope of 
taking the deserters by surpnse , but m vam 
One mght, just before lights-out, as the little officer was 
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wandcnng about the camp, he caught sight of a Mongol 
soldier talking to a group of his comrades Burdukovski 
recognized him The man had jomed the division at 
Dauna The officer went up to him and asked him what 
he was talking about He could not understand Mongol 
The soldier stood at attention and explamed that he and 
his friends were talkmg about their horses 

‘The Russian officers do not love horses,’ he said. 
‘They do not understand them But we Mongols love our 
horses ’ 

‘All right,’ said Burdukovski, fixmg the man’s face m 
his mind’s eye He found it hard to distmgmsh Yellows. 
But he had made up his mind to get nd of this nomad 
at the first opportumty 

He went on Behind him the soldier’s guttural voice 
rose again Resuming his mterruptcd conversation, the 
Mongol said 

‘We are not going to be Japanese subjects while we 
are alive, and we are not going to be Japanese spints 
when we are dead ’ 

In the mormng another detachment had disappeared 
The Mongol who had joined at Dauna was among the 
deserters 

The officers stopped shaving, and their shaggy beards 
gave them a paternal air They kept out of one another’s 
way Old grudges among them came to life agam for no 
reason Every one of them had but one thought to keep 
ahve as long as possible, even though he had to denounce 
somebody else 

The men stopped smgmg, or even swearing They 
talked only m low voices Their silken robes hung fi?om 
their shoulders in rags They had no idea whither they 
were being led Every mght the same kmd of trees, the 
same kind of rocks, rose round the camp fire Twenty- 
eight officers guarded the division’s flocks and herds 

There was no more salt, no more bread, no more 
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biscuits The only food left was meat Herdsmen- 
captains, shepherd-lieutenants slit the throats of cows and 
sheep, and Burdukovski went on executing officers and 
soldiers alike 

Flocks and herds melted away, until the day came when 
there were more herdsmen and shepherds than beasts 
That cvemng Makeev was inspecting the camp He met 
Burdukovski The little man was purnng witli pleasure 
His hds drooped ovci his eyes, and his hips were sway ing 
‘Do you want some spare boots he said to Makeev 
‘Why do you ask that'*’ 

‘I’ve got any numlier foi you to choose If you’d 
like 

‘No I’m going to bed ’ 

Butdukovski looked sad He looked supplicating 
‘But I beg of you to come with me, my dear fellow 
You really must see it Positively, you must ’ 

‘But what’s It all about 

‘You’ll see You’ll see lor yourself Come with me ’ 
Burdukovski trotted on ahead ol M Aeev, turmng round 
at every other step to sec whcthi r the captain was follow- 
ing him 

They came to the outskirts of tlic camp 
‘Here you arc ’’ said Burdukovski 
What was left of the flocks and heicls lay asleep Sitting 
m a circle, the officers in chaigc of them were talking in 
low voices Breathlessly, Burdukovski ran up to them He 
started counting them— ‘Thice, four, five, six ’ 
Makeev could hear him muttering — nodded his head, 
and fought for his breath 
‘Take your choice,’ he said to Makeev 
‘But I don’t understand . ’ 

‘Take your choice, my dear fellow Take any you hke 
What about these, old chapi*’ 

Burdukovski walked over to a captain, bent down, and 
pulled at his feet The officer started protesting But 
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already Btirdukovski had his boots off He passed his 
hand lovingly over the leather 
‘Do you like these^ Do you want them^ You don’t, 
eh^ Why, of course, they don’t fit you' Wait a minute' 
I’ll find something better ’ 

With his mincing steps, he ran from one officer to 
another, as though he were afraid of being late He came 
back to Makeev, bent over, and stood up again A pile of 
boots rose up to his nbs 

‘Twenty-six,’ counted Burdukovsb ‘Twenty-seven 
And one makes twenty-eight ’ 

He drew himself up — ^he was the smallest and the 
squattest among them all — glanced at the motionless 
officers, and at Makeev, pale and silent, and burst out 
laughing 

‘And now,’ he shouted, ‘you sons-of-bitches, take off 
your tumcs !’ 

Makeev hastened to Ungem’s tent The Baron jumped 
at the sight of him 

‘Oh, It’s you, IS it"” he said, obviously reheved 
He listened to Makeev’s breathless story in silence 
‘We’ve eaten all the flocks and herds,’ he said ‘I can 
scarcely feed the men I can’t go on feedmg the shepherds ’ 
The Baron smiled 
‘But, Your Excellency ' ’ 

Ungem stared m astonishment at this exated man as he 
went on babbling nonsense 
‘I gave my orders to Burdukovsb,’ he said ‘What 
about it^’ 

Makeev went back to the shepherds He found them 
still silent. Clad m ragged shirts and trousers all holes, 
they were sittmg in a circle, cutting up a cow’s hide They 
proceeded to wrap bits of it round their feet So they 
hadn’t lost all hope yet 

It was that mght that Ungem’s officers made up their 
mmds to bll him and beat a retreat 
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EVERYTHING was ready The scouts, the machine- 
gun section, and two sections of Cossacks were m the hands 
of the conspiraton The mutiny was to bieak out simul- 
taneously in both camps, and its victims wcic designated 
Ungern, Rczukliin, BurdukovsLi, and a few other officers 
Dunng the afternoon one of the conspirators paid a visit 
to Rczukhin’s quartcis to spy out the land The general’s 
tent was pitched a short distance from the camp, m a 
cleanng, about a hundred yards fiom a little stream It 
was impossible to make any mistake The orderly officer 
had been chosen from among the conspirators Equipped 
and armed, the Cossacks slept beside their saddled horses 
The hour had come The officers made tlieii way across 
the cleanng In the distance tliey could sec the camp-fire 
outside the general’s tent Rczuklun was lying beside it 
He was not asleep A dirty pack of cards was spread out on 
the grass The general heard nothing he was immersed 
m his favounte game, ‘Napoleon’s Tomb’ 

The conspirators reflected that at this same moment, 
twenty miles away, otlicr officers were on their way to 
Ungem’s tent 

‘Who goes there challenged the sentry 
‘Fnends 

The general paid no attention to the voices He was 
thinkmg out a compheated manoeuvre, with the knave of 
hearts held in his 1^ hand 
‘Halt, or I fire >’ shouted the sentry 
The conspirators fired first 

What was happemng^ With reluctance, Rezukhin tore 
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himself away from his game He was too accustomed to 
shots to get excited It was just the routme of avil war 
A fountain of sparks spiang up from the fire as it was 
nddled by bullets Still clutchmg the knave of hearts m 
his left hand, the general discharged his revolver with his 
nght hand and disappeared into the dark 
The officers went back to camp Orders rang out The 
Cossacks mounted Then silence fell again The con- 
spirators waited 

Heavy footsteps snapped dead branches With his hairy 
chest exposed, and a revolver in his hand, Rezukhin rntrip 
forward 

‘What squadron are you^’ he asked the waitmg men 
‘The fifth.. General ’ 

‘Where’s the squadron commander?* 

‘Present, General,’ rephed the officer, without movmg 
‘Send a patrol to my quarters at once I’ve just been 
attacked by somebody or other ’ 

‘Very good. General ’ 

‘Well, what are you waitmg fori*’ 

The officer made no reply It dawned on Rezukhm that 
he was still holding the knave of hearts He fdt like 
throwing it away, but that would spoil his pack He 
clutched the greasy card more tightly, and said 
‘I ordered you to send a patrol to my quarters Do you 
hear me^ Answer me' \^^t’s the matter with you"* 
Have you gone mad Do you hear me'” 

A shot was fibred from the ranks The general dropped 
The squadron said nothmg 
One of the officers set off at a gallop for Ungem’s camp 
Half-way there, he caught sight of Makeev, who was 
ndmg towards him 

‘Everything went off all nght with us,’ he said. ‘Did 
you finish off the Baron?’ 

*No,’ rephed Makeev ‘No, no, no •’ he rqieated, in a 
shout, and he set off agam 
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Rezukhm’s bngadc struck camp and fled eastwards 
towards the Selenga, towards Manchuria, towards 
Semionov 

All day long the horses had grazed on the grass in the 
valley Now they were to be hcaid chewing the cud in 
the dark Ungern’s men drowsed round camp-fires half 
out Orders had been given to roll up the tents The Reds 
must be somewhere about 

T wish I were at home m my village,’ said a young 
Cossack, ‘standing on the door-step and watching the girls 
pass ’ 

‘For my part,’ said his neighbour, ‘I’d undress, go to 
bed, and sleep for twenty-four hours ’ 

‘Are you mad^’ A corporal stared at him, goggle-eyed 
‘What about the Bolshcwiks^’ 

The young Cossack shrugged his shoulders, wcanly, m- 
cliflcrently What about the Bolsheviks^ 

A gun barked, twice The sound of a few shots feU from 
the air The Bolsheviks? But there was no shouting, there 
was no sign of an attack, no rockets lit up the valley 
‘Stand by your horses, stand by your horses '* 

N C O ’s humed from one camp-fire to another 
‘Stand by your horses ' We’re getting on the move ’ 
The men stood up slowly and went off in search of their 
mounts 

‘Stand by your horses • Stand by your horses >’ 

The grass deadened the sound of hooves Horsemen 
made contact with one another in the dark 
‘There was finng, wasn’t there?’ 

‘But who fired?’ 

‘Somebody did ’ 

The enemy must have hemmed in the valley They must 
be waitrng Was Ungem’s division going to counter-attack, 
or was It gomg to retreat? 

‘In coluirm of threes >’ 
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It was going to retreat The squadrons drew up farmg 
south-west For weeks the division had been maVing its 
way south-west By now horses and men could no 
mistake about their direction 
A clank of ironmongery sounded from the depths of the 
valley The batteries passed along the column the opposite 
way, with their teams trottmg As they passed the 
squadrons turned about The division had its back to 
Tibet Without an order being given, without a shot bemg 
fired. It set off It simply followed its nose 
Makeev galloped up to the column He caught sight of 
Burdukovski, and rode up to him 
‘Where are we going he asked 
‘No idea I’m just following the others ’ 

‘Where’s the Baron?’ 

‘I don’t know ’ 

The artillery, the machine-gun section, and the supply- 
tram were mixed up with the middle of the column 
Squadrons had ceased to exist There were only mnunted 
armed men, trotting in disorder The valley m front of 
them showed them the way 
Issak bumped into Zabmkin 
‘What’s happemng?’ he asked 
‘We’ve done it ’ 

‘Done what?’ asked Issak Then he realized what 
Zabiakm meant ‘Where’s the Baron?’ 

‘Gone to the devil Somewhere out there ’ 

Zabiakm waved his arm vaguely, and went on 
‘We mistook his tent We opened fire on those of the 
orderhes, beside his He came out and shouted We fired 
at him He beat it He may be wounded, or he may not 
There’s no knowmg ’ 

‘Who’s taken command?’ 

‘Nobody ’ 

‘But who gave orders to start?’ 

‘I don’t know ’ 
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‘Where are we going?’ 

‘Eastwards ’ 

‘And what about Rezukhm’s bngadc?’ 

‘They finished off the general They’re marching ahead 
of us ’ 

The valley curved slightly, at the foot of a hill, and the 
division came out into the plain It had been easy to ad- 
vance so long as there was no choice of direction But 
now the night honzon was featureless on all sides The 
column came to a standstill The moon shone on dejected, 
indiflcient faces Half an hour went by The column 
awaited orders Nobody dismounted But no orders were 
forthcoming 

The enemy must be waiting behind the hill Was the 
division going to counter-attack or retreat? 

Two squadrons and the machine-gun section climbed 
the hill It looked like a counter-attack 

Already the officers seemed to be making ready A 
voice shouted 

‘Burdukovski ' The chief of staff wants you ’ 

‘Where is he?’ rephed Buidukovski 

‘Up the hiU ’ 

The moon ht up the top of the hill and the figures of 
the machine-gunners The soldiers stared The chief of 
staff wasn’t up there Nobody had seen him He wasn’t 
there The officer who had said so was lying But that 
was his busmess 

‘All right,’ said Burdukovski ‘Just wait till I get my 
horse ’ 

The hill was qmte close Burdukovski didn’t need his 
horse to go there, He seemed to be lying too But pre- 
sumably he knew what he was doing 

‘You needn’t trouble,’ said another voice Makeev rode 
up in firont of Burdukovski. 

The Cossacks stared harder than ever They heard 
Makeev say ‘You’ve got some very fine boots on’ 
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Burdukovski humed towards the hill^ stumblu^ over 
marmot-holes Makeev followed him on horseback, with 
a revolver in his hand The two men disappeared at the 
foot of the hill When they appeared agam on the sum- 
nut, they were still m the same order Burdukovski m 
front, hurrying as though he were late for an appomtment, 
and Makeev behind him It was difficult to distmgmsh de- 
tails at that distance, but that flashmg streak looked like 
the blade of a sword Burdukovski dropped 
A squadron swept past at a gallop The enemy at last ' 
No, the horsemen were ndmg away It was the last of 
the Mongols deserting the division 
Men ran in all directions Several voices proclaimed 
‘This time, it’s the attack ’ But the division as a whole 
did not stir It awaited orders No orders were forth- 
coming 

Behind the hill, a famihar voice rang out 
‘Burdukovski' Atchairov' Zabiakm'’ 

*Ki-i-i-i-in •’ echo answered 

That’s the Baron, said Makeev to himself It’s aU up 
‘Burdukovski,’ the voice repeated ‘Burdukovski 
‘Ski-i-i-i ’ answered echo 

The sound of a gallopmg horse came out of the dark- 
ness 

‘Burdukovski '’ 

‘Burdukovski’s gone to see the chief of staff,’ said a 
man m the ranks, mockingly 
A grey mare bore down upon the squadrons 
‘Atchairov' Burdukovski' Makeev'’ 

The officers had disappeared But a dull rumble ran 
along the ranks The men were swearmg 

‘You swme' You cowards' You Communists!’ cned 
Ungem’s voice ‘Where do you think you’re gcang'* 
You’ll get yourselves killed like rats, you fools '’ 

Two thousand men said nothing Two thousand nfles 
hdd their fire The officers had disappeared 
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Ungem’s grey marc pulled up m front of the Cossacks 
A cloud of ilcdxmng breath surrounded her nostnls The 
moon struck her iidcr full in the face It lit up his broad, 
livid forehead, his prominent cheek-bones, his flat nose, 
running up between two black holes which were his 
eyes, his two lows of teeth 

‘You sons-of-l)it( lies '* shouted that sneeiing death’s- 
head of a fate ‘Do you want a taste of my whip?’ 

'J’he men m the lanks still said nothing Another 
moment, and they would have swung then horses round 
obediently, panic -sine ken 

‘About turn'’ oi tiered Ungttn 

A shot rang out Ungei n’s horse* real cd Cai bines went 
oil m a ragged volley Ungei n vanished into the dark A 
machine-gun swept the plain 
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THE FOREST surrounded Ungem on all sides At 
first It kept silent, spying on this stranger who rode so 
madly Ungern blazed a trail for himself furiously, in 
search of non-existent paths The wall of the forest closed 
m again behmd him The moonhght could not penetrate 
among the trunks 

Sometimes Ungem fanaed he caught sight of a dear- 
mg He set off at a gallop, but always there was nothmg 
but trees to welcome him with their mtertwuung branches 
Finally Ungem dropped the reins and patted his mare on 
the neck The beast lengthened her stnde She seemed 
to know where she was going The mght became less dark, 
the trees were less dense, and a landscape of mountains 
made its appearance 

A horse neighed m the distance The mare raised her 
head and sniffed the chilly air Ungem raised his head too 
The moon had disappeared A sky nddled with red stars 
bore down upon the earth 

The forest swallowed him up again It was still silent 
Ungern wandered about among the trees, stopped, set off 
at a trot again, laughed and swore Little by htde his 
movements became slower and more hesitant He dis- 
mounted, walked a few steps away, came back to his mare, 
raised his arm, and laid it on her neck Then his arm 
dropped He remained motionless He was emptied of 
any capaaty for uttermg a sound 

Then the forest started speakmg on its own account 
Little gusts of air escaped fixim hollows m the trees 
Branches creaked Night birds peopled the air with thar 
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soft flight The moss opened with a rustic as mushrooms 
pushed thar way up The first leaves of autumn hovered 
and fell 

Ungem was alone, irremediably alone He thought 
about the legendary Mongol whose whole life went by 
while he was out hunting When he came to himself, he 
found that his hair was white and the soles of his feet were 
those of an old man What was the good of being alone if 
one had nobody to command^ Ungern was all alone, at 
the age of thirty-five 

‘We have no fnends left but our shadows, and no whips 
left but our horses’ tails ’ These words of Genghis Khan’s 
mother came back into his mind 

Genghis, too, had escaped into the forest He stayed 
there three days, and then, leading his horse by the bndle, 
made his way towards the edge of it But his horse’s saddle 
fell off Genghis turned round and found that the girth 
and the breeching were still in position ‘The saddle 
might shp round even though the girth were not undone,’ 
he said to himself, ‘but how could it fall ofl all by itself 
while the breeching was still in placed It is heaven itself 
which has stopped me ’ He went back on his tracks and 
spent three more days in the forest When he set out 
again, a big white stone barred his way at the edge of it 
‘It is heaven itself which has stopped me,’ said Genghis, 
and he went back on his tracks and waited three more 
days. Thus he spent nine days without eating At the end 
of them, he said to himself ‘Is it possible that I should 
die like this m ignorance? I had better be gone ’ He took 
the knife which he used for cutting arrows, and leading his 
horse behmd him, left the forest. And the men who were 
waiting for him seized him and dragged him away 

Ungern had no more Inends, no more whip Fnends 
he had never had , and he had not known how to use his 
whip Was it possible that he should die like this in 
Ignorance? 
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The forest busied itself taking advantage of the last few 
moments of darkness U ngem got up, took his mare by the 
bndle, and walked straight m front of him towards the 
dayhght His saddle stayed firmly m place, and no stone 
barred his way 

A group of horsemen were drawn up on the edge of the 
forest The prophecy was coming true Ungem galloped 
towards them They fired a shot or two m his direction, 
and then waited for him in silence 
They were Mongols belongmg to his division . some of 
those who had deserted dunng the mght There were four 
elderly men and one young man When they recognized 
Ungem, they looked uneasy 
Ungem rode up to them 

‘I forgive you, slaves,’ he said , ‘but you must obey me ’ 
He sat down on the ground and ordered them to bring 
him vodka and water As he drank the mixture thintdy, 
he said to himself that he had been wrong to take Russians 
into Mongoha They didn’t know how to obey But 
Yellows knew. They had been to a good school. 

‘Do you know the name of Genghis Khan^’ he asked 
The Mongols said nothing 

‘Genghis Khan, the great Khan of the Mongols^’ 
Ungem persisted 
One of the men smiled 
*Ankki chiniss khanai tdt,’ he s£ud 
‘What does that mean^’ 

Another Mongol translated 

‘Vodka was Genghis Khan’s dnnk. It was he who 
mvented it ’ 

‘How did he do that?’ 

‘So they say among us,’ said the Mongol. ‘For my 
part, I don’t know anythmg about it,’ he added, in a 
deprecatmg tone of voice 
‘And IS that all you know about Genghis Khan?’ 

‘Yes’ 
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‘Ask the others Don’t they know anything more about 
him’’ 

‘No they don’t ’ 

‘What are you by jirofcs&ion’’ 

‘We’re shepherds ’ 

‘All nght, go to the devil •’ 

Ungern was tired and sleepy These men made him 
sick He lay down and closed Ins eyes 
'Ankhi chimss khanai tdt,’ he repeated 
A rustling m the grass i oused him out of his torpor The 
youngest of the Mongols had come back Squatting 
opposite Ungern, he was staring at Inm with such intense 
hatred in his cxpiession that the Baion put his hand to his 
revolver But the boy piomptly took himself off again 
Ungern wrapped his head in a comer of his robe and 
went to sleep 

He was awakened by the sound of voic es. Through the 
silk over lus face he could not sec who the speakers were 
‘Look at the fellow '’ said a voice ‘But how could any- 
body sleep as soundly as that’’ 

‘Suppose we have a look at him’’ said another voice 
‘Watch out' You never know ’ 

It dawned on Ungern tliat the voices were talking 
Russian With a start, he sat up His robe slid back, 
banng his dishevelled hair, his gicy, haggard face One 
end of his moustache bnstlcd in the air, and the other 
hung down his chin. 

Ungern stared around lum The Mongols had dis- 
appcaicd Leaning over him were a group of youthful, 
laughing soldiers All of them wcic moic or less blond 
and more or less chubby Their caps were adorned with 
red stars with five points 
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GENDRARS had disappeared People said he was ill 
and away from Pans I wrote to him and told him I had 
just finished Ungern I got no reply His friendly hand 
must be shaking other hands perhaps not so fiiendly 
I was keen about getting him to read my manuscnpt I 
parcelled it up, and attached an explanatory note to it 
which read something like this 
‘This IS not an histoncal novel The author has recon- 
structed a good deal and made up quite a lot He is left 
wondenng whether it can be called any kind of novel ’ 
Time went by, and the parcel became covered with dust 
In the end, I gave up hope of seemg Cendrars again On 
the other hand, I went back to Mane Anne 
Meanwhile she had moved Her daughter, who could 
only cry when I set out on Ungem’s track, had learnt to 
talk By this time Mane Anne and I were on the fiiend- 
liest terms, and, if I had ever had a sister, I would have 
accepted no other than Mane Anne 
She had a ’kerchief round her head For a mother, the 
dimples in her cheeks looked absurdly childish I did not 
look at her once while I read her the last few chapters of 
my manuscnpt 

‘And IS that the end’’ she asked Her surprised tone of 
voice took me aback. 

‘Yes, if you’ve no objection If you were m my place, 
would you add anythmg’’ 

‘Well, what became of Ungem after he was captured 
by the Bolsheviks’ I’d like to know ’ 

‘He was put on tnal ’ 
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‘Then why not say so 

‘Pm short ol definite information about his tnal, a nd , 
for once in a way, I didn’t choose to make anything up ’ 
‘Don’t you know anything at alP’ 

‘Yes, I know a bit, and, as T’vc told you, I could make 
something up I will, if you like ’ 

‘I wish you would, my dear But I must put my 
daughter to bed at seven o’clock.’ 

‘I’ll be as quick as I can ’ 

‘But don’t be too quick ’ 

‘Well, It was like this ’ 

Ungem was captured in the month of July, iqzi First 
he was taken to Troitsko-Savsk, which he had hoped to 
seize a few weeks earlier Thci e he was given a preliminary 
interrogation. He had imagined that the Bolsheviks would 
kill him on the spot lie was quite prepared for that 
Then he said to himselt that his enemies wanted to make 
him suficr as long as possible He could fully understand 
that, too 

He was somewhat surprised at tlic sight of the man 
who came to interrogate him for the fiist time He wasn’t 
a Jew His blond beard, his little giey eye s, and his broad 
cheek-bones betrayed his Sibcnaii birth He never lost 
his temper, and never raised his voice 
The Baron would have hked to start a great argument 
with him But the man didn’t give him time In a 
monotonous, colourless voice, he asked Ungern any 
number of delimte httlc questions He wanted to know 
everything names, dates, figures Sometimes he consulted 
his notes and jotted down a few words in the margin Then 
he got up as suddenly as he had come in and went out 
without saying a word Afterwards Ungem realized 
that the bearded man was fully informed about all that 
had happened The Reds must have been more numerous 
m Mongolia than he had imagined. 
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From Troitsko-Savsk the Baron was taken under escort 
to Verkhm-Udinsk He was driven m a carnage through 
the town, which was bedecked with red flags For a 
moment or two Ungem played with the idea of jumping 
out He glanced at his guardians None of them was look- 
ing at him But the street was swarming with soldiers 
and peasants The prisoner changed his mmd The 
passers-by were even more dangerous to him than his 
escort 

At Verkhm-Udinsk, Ui^em was subjected to another 
interrogation He had a third at Irkutsk From there he 
was taken to the prison in Nobo-Sibirsk, which at that 
time was still known as Nobo-Nikolaievsk 
In his cell he never once thought about the prison in 
Dauna He spent all day squattmg in a comer, wrapped 
in his yellow silk Mongol robe His fate did not mterest 
him particularly At the age of thirty-five Genghis Khan 
had not yet conquered either Asia or Europe. The struggle 
was simply broken off" 

Ungem answered the questions which were put to him 
weanly, indifferently The walls of his ceU let subdued 
sounds filter through Sometimes voices reached his ears 
from outside One mormng there was singing m the 
streets But nothing could rouse Ungem from his torpor 
Time went by. The Baron could not have said whether 
he had been there for a week or a month. One day he 
thought it was snowmg He remembered that it was the 
month of September The wmter would take two good 
months to confuse the tracks m the forest But the irreg- 
ulars had nothing to fear By this time, in fact, there were 
no irregulars left. 

Ungem scarcely listened when they came smd told him 
that his total would take place on September 15 
The court-room of the Supreme Court of Siberia was 
crowded long before the tune Thousands of people were 
packed on the seats on the floor of the room, m the 
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gallencs, on window-ledges, and thousands more would- 
be spectators were left outside 
Can you see that court-ioom, Mane Anne^ Most of 
those in it were workers Abandoning then work, they had 
come from factoncs, from buildmg-yards, from lailway- 
workshops, to see the man whose hatred had pursued tliptn 
for years There weie few ol them who had not had a rela- 
tive or a friend killed by the Whites between the Urals and 
the Pacific All of them wcie familiar with oaths and 
blows , with the buiden of keeping then mouths shut, with 
all but hopeless dreams of taking tlu'ii levengc 
With the workers’ caiis, stained with giease, all ovei 
dust, mingled women’s kcKhicfs, peasants’ fur-caps, the 
helmets of Red soldieis All these people were of difTcrcnt 
builds, of diflcient ages, of different occupations Every 
one of them had a story bc'hind him, and every one of their 
stones would have filled «i hook 
But all their thoughts- thoughts whose starting-point 
was one memory or anothei the memoi y ol a corpse hang- 
ing from a telegraph-post, the memoi y of a shot teanng 
through the night, the memoi y of a last kiss, given on tip- 
toe to reach a rider bending down from his saddle-—^ 
their thoughts, all their eyes, converged upon the same 
point the little door through which the pnsoner would 
appear at any moment 

This couit, this trial, were their own business, jast like 
the work they had just left just like this town of theirs 
that they had to rebuild from top to bottom 
While they waited for Ungem’s trial to begin, they 
talked Little groups gathered in comers round people 
who, thanks either to their jobs or their expenence, were 
in a position to know about things Because they could, 
it was these people’s duty to explain things 
‘Ungem is a feudahst who has strayed into the twentieth 
century,’ said an old man, wearing gloves cut out of 
a enmson curtain. ‘Bear in rmnd that he sought military 
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service, that he sought war, not so much from a taste for 
adventure as because the Czanst army was one of the 
most feudal institutions m the Russian Empire ’ 

‘If you hit a drunken officer m the face, he was bound 
either to kill you or to leave the army,’ a worker with a 
moustache explained to a young Red soldier and his neigh- 
bour, a httle Chmese mechanic They stared at him m 
amazement 

‘Let’s hear what the professor has to say,’ said another 
worker. 

‘The revolufion swept away the survivals of feudalism,’ 
the old man went on ‘Ungem represented the reaction 
of the nobles, who were just the people that profited by 
the feudal elements m the Czanst regime What could he 
have done, I ask you, even under a bourgeois democratic 
government i” 

He looked round his audience mquinngly, but nobody 
seemed disposed to answer him 

‘At a pinch, he might have gone to the colomcs In 
fact, it was in Transbaikaha that he served before 1914,’ 
continued the professor , and he waved his left hand m the 
air His cnmson glove shpped off his shrunken hand The 
Chinese hastened to pick it up , but the glove remamed 
suspended m the air It was attached by a strmg to the 
sleeve of the professor’s overcoat 

At the other end of the court-room, a group of young 
students had surrounded a young man httle older than 
themselves 

‘You’ve been m Mongoha, Andrei,’ said one of them 
‘Tell us something about the Bloody Baron ’ 

‘When I got to Urga ’ Andrei began 
In his corner, the professor was still t alkin g. 

‘In klongoha Ungem went back to the Middle Ages 
There he found a feudal regime which was centralized on 
its spiritual side, though not on its secular side In Europe, 
Ungem would have seemed an absurd anachronism In 
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Mongolia, this belated Don Qjiuxotc was in Une with the 
countiy’s politual and etonotnic system Hence his 
pcisonal success ’ 

The old man underlined lus last two words with a wave 
of his hand which set his crimson glove dancing in the 
air again 

‘Who was Don Qjnvote^’ asked the Red soldier, but 
his neighbours silenced him 
‘Ungern,’ Andrei explained, ‘took advantage in the 
first place ol Mongolia’s geneial tendency to iid itself of 
any foreign yoke He played upon the country’s rehgious 
feeling and its national feeling, which was also a racial 
feeling To sum up his support by Japanese imperialism, 
his support by Mongolian anti-impeiiahsm-such were 
the sources of Ungern’s apparent success ’ 

‘In the East,’ remarked a sandy youth, who looked 
about sixteen oi seventeen, ‘the ciuestion of nationalities 
IS every bit as important as the peasant question ’ 

‘Qjiitc so,’ Andici agreed ‘In Mongolia the higher 
clergy arc pro-Chinesc The pimccs are partly pro- 
Chinese, partly pro-Japanese 'I'hc peasants have been 
accustomed for ceiiluiies to a state of absolute slavery 
There is no industry Ungern’s aiiival ’ 

‘ . intensified all these latent cioss-currcnts,’ in- 
terrupted the boy who had spoken just before 
‘Qjute so,’ Andrei agreed again, and this time he 
studied the boy’s face, which was all over ftccklcs He 
recalled the day when, in his cell in the monastery at 
Urga, he had explained the situation to Dorji 
‘The Mongol Revolutionary People’s Party,’ he went 
on, ‘is based upon the “black men” Internally, it relies on 
the peasantry. Externally, it relics on the only available 
anti-imperialist force ‘ Soviet Russia 
‘Tell me,’ he asked his neighbour, in a low voice, ‘do 
you know this young fellow with the freckled face?’ 

‘Of course I do,’ his neighbour whispered back ‘He’s 
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George Ivanov — Chura Ivanov’s brother You remember 
Shura^ ” 

‘The man the Whites ’ 

‘Yes, the man the Whites burnt ahve in a locomotive 
boiler ’ 

‘I never knew he had a brother,’ said Andrei, still m a 
whisper As he went on talkmg, he addressed hims elf to 
everybody m general , but he kept his eyes fixed on George 
‘In short, Ungem’s conquest of Mongoha was con- 
ditioned by the aims of Japan, by his abandonment of 
Tr ans h aiTfalia, and by his personal class-consaousness It 
earned the system to which the country had been subjected 
for centimes to its apogee, and mevitably it provoked a 
rebeUion both against feudahsm and agamst impenahsm ’ 
Andrei’s intonation underhned the coimexion between 
the two thmgs 

There was a stir in the court-room All eyes turned once 
more towards the httle door through which the judges 
and the accused would make their appearance Most of 
those present had never attended a tnal before To the 
older people justice had presented itself m the guise of a 
pohee inspector To the younger people it suggested only 
a dozen bullets or a noose , or, again, the boiler of a loco- 
motive George Ivanov came doser to Andrei Everybody 
stared at the judges’ seats, still unoccupied, with some 
apprehension The judges would have nothii^ of the 
poheeman or the Cossack about them — everybody knew 
that But j'ust what would they be hke’ 

‘What do you do’’ Andrei asked his neighbour, m a 

low voice. j , 

‘I work m the railway shops,’ rephed George, and 1 m 

learning Japanese * 

•What for’’ 

‘It might be useful to us, later on * 

The htde door opened, and the members of the Supreme 
Court appeared. Opann, Gabishev, Kudnavtsev, Guh- 
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aycr, and Ivan Kravchenko There was nothing to dis- 
tinguish them Irom (he general public In plaec of them, 
any five othei woikcis it made no rhllercnce which 
ones— might h«ivc been chosen by lot fiom among the 
spcctatois 

The piosccutoi, Emelian Yaioslavski, glanced from the 
judges to the gciieial public I'^vciwheie he could see 
nothing but comiades A scoie ol years ol clandestine 
pohtical acUvity had taught him to distinguish ‘us’ from 
bourgeois, neulials, or spies at sight 
The ptofessoi scuttled down on a window-ledge His 
gloves waved in the an as he c'xplaincd sometlimg m a 
whisper to the Russian soldici and the Clhincse mechamc, 
who stood beside him 

The little dooi opened again, and a man made his 
appearance between two solcJiers He was clad in a long 
Mongol robe ol yellow silk, to which a gcnciars gold- 
braided epaulets clung like lion’s claw^ He had bushy 
hair at the sides ol his head, a Joic'hc'ad rendcicd unduly 
high by baldness, a bioad chin, a clioopuig moustache, a 
nose too small «ind too pinched c-ven for his emaciated 
face, and, beneath low, jutting cyelnows, staring eyes, 
almost white, with only little blac k clots lor pupils 
A hash fell on the court-room Uiigei ii went to his place 
hemmed in by a dead silence 
‘In accoi dance with the decision of the Revolutionary 
Committee of Sibcna, dated September 12, 1921, Lieut- 
enant-General Baion Ungern von Sternberg, formerly 
commander of the Asiatic cavaliy division, is indicted be- 
fore the Sibcnan Revolutionary Com t ’ 

Ungem made a face. He hated his name being mis- 
handled ‘Ungern von Sternberg.’ His family had always 
called themselves von Ungern-Sternberg 
The crowded court-room listened to the reading of the 
indictment. 

‘ . IS indicted before the Sibenan Revolutionary 
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Court on the charges (i) of having lent himself to the 
annexationist aims of Japan through his attempts to create 
an Asiatic State and to overthrow the government m 
Transbaikalia , (2) of havmg planned to overthrow the 
Soviet authonty with the object of restoring the monarchy 
in Siberia and the ultimate intention of putting 
Romanov on the throne, (3) of havmg brutally murdered 
great numbers of Russian peasants and workers and 
Chinese revolutionaries * 

Yes, he had ordered executions Yes, he was a mon- 
archist But how could they accuse him of having served 
the purposes of Japan, when his whole idea had been to 
make use of Japan? On that count he was not guilty 
The trouble was that they judged him by the facts, 
not by his intentions He would have to make a long 
speech He would have to demonstrate the liindamentd 
difference between the Yellow race and the White race 
He would have to recall Genghis Khan But had they ever 
heard the name of Genghis, these men who presumed to 
sit in judgment on him? S^, they had not dared to re- 
move his robe or strip him of his general’s epaulets 
Ungem looked round the court-room At first he could 
see ordy a vague mass of people, but, httle by htde, he 
began to pick out faces It was years smce he had set 
eyes on so many Russian faces 
To the right, near the judges’ seats, a young Chmese, 
with a mechanic’s cap on &e back of his head, and a Red 
soldier were st anding arm m arm Fundamental dif- 
ference? The two young fellows had the same half-open 
mouths, and their two pairs of eyes stared at the accused 
with equal steadmess The Baron’s eyes and the eyes of 
the Chmese met Fundamental difference? Ungem was 
the first to look away 

In the front row a htde old woman was starmg at him 
a grandmother who had spent her life washmg other 
people’s dirty hnen She had been m such a hurry to get 
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to court that she had not even waited to put on a kerchief, 
and hei haii made a silvery halo round hei head Her 
eyes were unwavering, her fists weie clenched, and her 
mouth was a thin sht Her checks were a little flushed 
One c more Ungern lowered his eyes 
He felt very muih alone But lie was used to solitude 
Foi years he had commanded men, and foi years he had 
dcspise'd them 'I’he old woman’s staie lemmdcd him that 
It was a long time .since anybody had d<ucd to look him 
straight lu the face Nobody except that Jewish com- 
missar at Daui la, who had talk(^cl to him about the theory 
of What was it called'* The thcoiy of the spear- 
head, was It? A pack of lies ' 

Ungern’s eyes travelled lound the court-room They 
icstcd lor a moment or two cm the ficekled lace of a very 
young fellow who was staling at him What had they m 
common, all these eyes whose intent stare was almost hke 
a physical weight on his lace* He could read some 
emotion in them , but he had forgotten the name of it 
Hatred, was it'* Yes, there was that, too, but that wasn’t 
the essential dung 

The Baron lowc'ied his t‘ycs to avoid meeting those other 
eyes 'JThc eyes of his fellow-men— it was probably the first 
time he had ever really noticed them - frightened him 
What the dickens was that commissar’s name^ 

Was It hatred in all these people’s eyes^ Ungern re- 
called the young Mongol who had stared at him jiist before 
his lost sleep as a free man. His eyes had been full of 
hatred in its crude state But heie the peojilc’s eyes 
were different Furtively, as tliough he were afraid of 
being caught at it, Ungern scrutinized the faces before 
him 

He picked out the Red soldier and his Chinese com- 
rade , an old man bchmd them who was waving an absurd 
pair of crimson gloves m the air, tlie ficcUed boy, the 
old washerwoman , a railwayman with a moustache, wear- 
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mg a leather cap Then he lost sight of everything about 
these various faces but their eyes 
They were cold, calm, cunous Yes, that was it — calm 
curiosity Just as though he were a beast bdongmg to some 
strange speaes 

A beast which was being exhibited in its wild state 
Was that why they had left him his robe and his epaulets^ 
But It couldn’t be true ' AH these people must hate him, 
fear him, marvel at him 

With his head held high. Ungem searched eagerly for 
signs of hatred, in order to feast himsdf upon it Once 
more he studied eyes which by now were becommg 
famili ar to him Hatred^ These eyes were cold, calm, 
cunous 

What the dickens was that commissar’s name^ Einstem ' 
That was it The name suddenly came to the surface of his 
min d , and with it came memones of childhood, of women 
The torture of his fireshly cut nails The way they sank 
into the cnmson plush of grandmother’s armchair. He 
would never go to Tibet now He was destmed to die m 
the northern hemisphere They were false, those star- 
charts of the Mongol lamas Silly of him to try and found 
an empire with cogged cards against hi m ' 

‘The accused may smile if he likes,’ the prosecutor was 
saymg, ‘but he is lying if he claims that he never had 
any rdations with Japan We hold proof to the contrary ’ 
Ungem waved the charge away To be sure, he had 
been m commumcation with the Japanese, just as he had 
corresponded with Chang Tso-hn Genghis Khan, too, 
had paid court to Van-khan before conquering his 
kingdom 

‘But we are not in the twelfth century, and we are 
not here to judge Genghis Khan ’ 

So the prosecutor had heard of Genghis Khan, after 
all He could even pronounce his name correctly 

‘Since, however, the accused is so much attached to the 
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past— that past which ho wanted to restore— let us ask 
him to tell us about his lamily, about his anceston We 
shall thus leave it to him to fix hts own place in society ’ 
Yes, Ungem could t<ilk about that all nght Not for the 
sake of those men (did they even know the names of their 
own fathcis and mothers^) , but foi his own sake 
At the penod when Ch^nghis’s sons and lieutenants wcie 
tiding across Euiopc, the Ungetus weio already an old 
family To an Ungern ( veiy wai had bcc'ii a pretext for 
victory or death The l.uhnes ot the family had merely 
commanded regiments liut as for the othcis' There was 
the ciusadcr who was killed under the walls of Jeiusalcm 
There was Jaroslav, who eiushed the I’atais One Ungem 
was a maishal of Sweden and fought against the Ger- 
mans and the Russians Anohei Ungem w<is one of 
Cathenne the Gieat’s gcneials and defeated the Tuiks 
Why learn histoiy? One need only be famihai with 
one’s own genealogy Ungenis fought for all the great 
kings for Gustavus Adoljihus, for Ivan the Tenible, for 
Charles XII, for Peter I Ungenis fought lor them , and 
they also fought against them 'I’hey fought, above all, for 
themselves, for then own family, which was oldci than 
the Romanovs, the Uohen/oUcins, or the Hanovers Un- 
gems wrought havoc among the Saracens, Ungenis broke 
the rush of the Tatai hordes, Ungerns concluded the 
Eastern frontiers with fire and sword 
But It was to other ancestors that the Baron’s heart went 
out m veneration Every c entury had its Ungern who was 
hated and feared The sixteenth century had Ileinnch 
the knight-errani Tlie seventeenth < eiitui y had Raoul the 
knight-bngand The eighteenth ecnlury had Wilhelm the 
Alchemist The nineteenth century had Pc‘tcr the Wrec-kcr. 
The twentieth century had Roman Ungem . 

‘For a thousand years,’ the Baron wound up, ‘Ungems 
have given other people orders They have never taken 
orders firom anybody ’ 
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Panoplied with a thousand years of glory, a thousand 
years of pnde, Ungem challenged the gaze of the crowd 

The Chinese mechanic leant over and whispered some- 
thing m the Red soldier’s ear, and the two of them 
looked at the accused with amused snules What TiaH that 
Chinese said to his neighbour? Had he said that his own 
ancestry went back not one thousand years, but four 
thousand years? Or had he made fun of this strange beast, 
with Its robe, its epaulets, and its ancestors? 

From his place, the prosecutor surveyed the court-room 
too Before him he saw workers, peasants, soldiers A 
thousand years had gone The Ungems gave orders no 
longer, and never again would they give orders in this 
land which was witnessing its fourth free harvest At 
school children would be taught the pre-history of 
humamty , but they would find it hard to beheve m it 

‘Were you in alliance with Semionov?’ the prosecutor 
asked Ungem 

‘No,’ rephed the Baron ‘Semionov was fighting for 
the Constituent Assembly, and I was fighting for the 
monarchy For that matter, I am satisfied that the 
Constituent Assembly itself would have re-established the 
Czardom ’ 

‘What makes you think that?’ 

‘I feel It, instinctively The nobles made monarchy, and 
monarchy made the world I refuse to admit working- 
class authonty How can a man who doesn’t keep even a 
general servant talk about govermng? He is mcapable of 
giving orders ’ 

The old washerwoman had not stirred Her fists were 
still clenched , but her bps parted, almost imperceptibly 
She had forgotten how to smile The accused was 
obviously lost without servants His own robe would be 
the better for a good washmg 

Yaroslavski went on with his ezammation of Ungem. 
With every reply the Baron sank a htde deeper mto a 
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sea of blood His .inswcis Ixtanic raoic and more 
curt 

To begin with, there was Danri.i Ins searches of trams 
by night, his punitive exjieditions into the foic'st, his cut- 
ting off arms and legs , lus putting out eye s , his teanng off 
nails, his tieatment of Jews as delinquents, of workers as 
criminals, of Clommunisls as .sinneis 

‘Yes, I admit th.it ’ 

The tide of blood rose to Ungc'tn’s ankles 

, . His ndes ae loss Ttausbaikalia and Mongolia, with 
corpses serving him for hindmaiks, with vilhigi's set on 
fire flaming behind him, with shei'p .md then shepherds 
witli sht thioats ti.imi>led undeufoot, with ehildrcn’s 
pitiful little bodu's kicking .is tlu‘y hung fiom In.inchcs 
too low and too wc.ik to bear a in.in’s weight 

‘It W.IS wai ’ 

, His eaptuie ol Uiga, Ins m.iss.ieie ol (llnncse, of 
Jews, of Russians, ol Mongols 

‘They weie loo Red foi my liking ’ 

. . His oweutious ol ollueus, of soltlieus, lus luinguigs, 
his bullets, lus pyics, his oreleu to ‘exteimiu.itc com- 
missars, Communists, and Jews, togclheu with Ihcir 
famihcs’, his attacks on caravans, his i>aymcnts loi re- 
quisitions with lead, his recommendation to ‘remember 
that war feeds on w.ir ’ 

The tide of blood rose to Ungcru’s w.iist It rose to his 
neck. It went to his head. It sounded tlic charge at his 
temples 

'’Ws.y did you leave Urga^’ 

‘The Mongols became less irustwoithy than they had 
been I decided to invade 'J'iansb<uk.ilia and pcisuaclc the 
peasants there to revolt But 1 was taken prisoner ’ 

‘By whomi*’ 

‘Some Mongols betrayed me.’ 

‘Have you ever asked yourself why those men acted 
as they did?’ 



Ungem chose not to remember how that young Mongol 
had stared at him for the last time just outside the forest 
He repeated, doggedly 
‘I was betrayed ’ 

Yaroslavski bent forward 

‘Do you adimt that the end of your campaign was the 
same as that of all the attempts which have recently been 
made upon the workers’ authority^ Don’t you agree that, 
of all these attempts to attain the objects you had in view, 
your attempt was the last^’ 

The last attempt^ Ungem did not answer 
He looked back at Harbm m 1918, when victory seemed 
so sure, so near at hand He looked back upon Sato’s face, 
ht up by gleams from the fire, upon the Living Buddha’s 
black glasses , upon Captain Sudzuki’sred-tnmmed cap ‘It 
would be wise to thi-nk about choosing another spear-head ’ 
Kolchak had got his dose of lead one wmter’s mght on 
the ice on the Angara All Kappel’s officers had brought 
back from their last march was their leader’s corpse An- 
nenkov had held out for a long time amid the crags of 
the Altai Mountains Every morning he had fired a gun 
in person towards the Soviet frontier , but in the end the 
Chinese had mtemed him It was sill up with BaLitch 
His last dispatch to the Russian consul at Urga began 
“Pursued by the Jews and the Communists, I have crossed 
the frontier”, Rezukhin had been killed by his own officers 
The ataman Kahmkov had disappeared he would never 
TnaV<> old bones in China Some person or persons un- 
known had assassmated the ataman Dutov at Sm-D^ 
The ataman Senuonov had taken to flight When he 
to the end of the gold he had stolen, the Japanrae 
would doubtless find some pohce job for him As for 

Ungem himself - . , , « tt 

In short, there was nobody left — ^nobody at all Ung^ 
caught a glimpse of the rums of Karakoram At that 
tim e victory had seemed . . . 
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‘When a spear-head hlnnl,’ he said, ‘one gets nd 
of It ’ 

‘What did you say^’ I’he jiiosceuloi wailed for his 
answci 

‘Yes,’ Ungetn agu*ed, ‘mine was the last attempt’ 

His piide got the uppei hand 

‘Yes,’ he said, in a cutting tone of voice, ‘I suppose 
I’m the last survivoi ’ 

He stopped hstemiig to the pioseciitoi What w,vs the 
asci* Why should he 

A new Mongol Empuc' h.id nc'vei existed except in his 
own imagination (Jenghis Khan’s w.iuiois slept in the 
plains of Ilungaiy .lucl Ruxsia Noimuls led their flocks 
from pastuiagc to pastiiiage and welc omc'd liuiiat agitators 
to their tents 'I’hc hoises of tlic woild’s conc[ueiois could 
not jump obstacles 

It was a hue thing, that Kmpiie of liis, stretching fiom 
the Volga to the Pac ilic , hom (’anion to the Alt tic Ocean 
The weak did not d<ue to laise them c'ye-s higher tlian his 
ankles, and even the strong did not dare to laisc theirs 
higher than his knees The giouncl gave way be ncxith the 
weight of him He sank thiougli seven liiyers ol eaith 
until he came to tlic alluvial clay 'riun he diew lumsclf 
up to his full height He bent liis bow a bow to match 
the size of tlic steppe. He chew iii his c hc‘st and liis belly 
He dug his toes into the clay His shoulder-blades met 
The muscles of his back wcic taut Blood buist horn his 
thumb and his iorcfiugcu 'I’hcn he shot his anew The 
bow twanged, and tlic ariow sang tliiougli the tui 

Stuff and nonsense' The Hutuklitu was a short- 
sighted, syphihtic old man, and on the stones of Kara- 
korum lizards waimcd themselves in tlie sun 

‘Have you anything more to say” asked the presiding 
judge 

‘No,’ said Ungem ‘I have nothing more to say ’ 

He stared at his hands, as though they did not belong 
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to him When he was a child, they were white and plump 
He had waited impatiently for the day when the bones and 
the first veins would show up through their rTnlrfiab chub- 
biness The day had come , and then he had forgotten how 
impatiently he had awaited it Now he was thirty-five It 
was a funny thmg, a hand Its pores dilated, hair grew 
on it, hnes dug themselves into it They were rather dirty 
these hands of his ‘You ought to smarten yourself up ’ 
Yes, It was his grandmother who used to say that But 
who was talking about his hands now, at this very mo- 
ment^ It was that man with the moustache, the prosecutor 
‘His hands, his hands ’ The prosecutor was talkmg 
about his blood-stamed hands 
The judges had retired Presumably they were de- 
hberating about their sentence What was the sense of aU 
these formahties^ 

The last attempt It was a piece of cowardice to refuse 
to think 

‘I know I’m the last survivor After me, the lizards of 
Karakorum ’ 

The crowd started streaming away firom the court-room. 
‘Good-bye, comrade professor,’ said the htde Chinese to 
the old man, ‘and thanks so much for your explanations ’ 
‘Of course, they were boimd to sentence him to be 
shot,’ remarked his fhend, the Russian soldier 
He went on, briskly 

‘You must come and talk to us at our regimental club 
one of these days ’ 

‘You asked me just now who was Don Qjnxote,’ said 
the old professor, fiimbhng with his gloves ‘Wdl ’ 
The three of them walked along together 
The crowd kept on streaming away 
‘Good-bye, comrade,’ said George to Andrei He 
glanced at Andrei enviously ‘I wish I had your chance of 
Hnin pr a spot of secret service work for the revolution ’ 



‘Cheerio'’ replied Andici ‘Come and see me some 
mormng at the Distiict Committee’s office ’ 

A mcc young fellow, he said to himself A bit romantic, 
but he’ll grow out of that 

‘Well, that’s re<illy the end, this limt,’ said Mane Anne 
‘Yes, that’s the end,’ said I ‘Or, if you like to put it 
that way, it’s only tlie bcgimiiiig Ungern was a foic- 
runner ’ 

Talking so mueh had made me tliusty It must be nearly 
seven o’clock I lit a dgaictte 
‘Only the begmmng'” echoed Mane Anne 
I pulled a copy of that day’s Humamti out of my 
pocket A cable from Shanghai lepoited a clash between 
a Japanese outpost and some fioiitu'i guaids of the Mongol 
People’s RcpublK 

‘The^ beginning of what^’ ask'd Mane Anne 
‘I don’t know Sooner or later, I suppose, a war between 
Japan and Soviet Russia ’ 

‘Then Ungein was wiong, wasn’t he* I’heie won’t be 
any end to it, will thcic?’ 

‘Yes, there will ’ 

‘You mean Soviet Russia will win^’ 

‘I mean there’ll be a i evolution in Japan ’ 
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